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REQUIRED READING FOR THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF HOLLAND.* 


BY H. H. RAGAN, 


E entered Holland from the sea, 
and sailing up the Meuse— “ De 
Mass,” they call it—first set foot 
on shore at Rotterdam. 
merce Rotterdam is the second city in the 


In size and com- 
country. It has something like 140,000 
inhabitants, and its harbor presents at all 
times a busy scene. From its quay not less 
than one hundred different steamboats ply 
regularly to various Dutch ports, to the 
Rhine, England, France, Russia, and the 
Mediterranean. Then there are scores of 
vessels unloading cargoes from Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, and other distant regions. 
Rotterdam has been a city of importance 
for at least six hundred years, but its great 
opportunity came with the ruin of Antwerp 
in 1830, when, by its position, it secured 
most of the trade lost by that city. 

As we drove through the streets it was 
difficult to tell whether we were afloat or 
ashore. We did not leave the ships in the 
river; they followed us to our hotel. They 
were on all sides of us, moored in the 
canals which run through half the streets 
or moving in stately procession across our 
path, compelling us to pause to let them 
pass. Masts and sails mingled in confusion 
with the quaint gables, and pedestrians, as 
they strolled along the foot-pavements, were 
gossiping with sailors on board ships not 
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yet come to their mooring. The quaint 
houses which border these canals are all of 
brick, and all wear a dingy, black look, 
reminding us of London. But the fantastic 
gables, the white stripes and patches scat- 
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tered everywhere, the threatening deviations 
from the perpendicular, the utter absence of 
London’s grime and soot, the almost pain- 
ful cleanliness, nullify the slight resem- 
blance. Here, as throughout Holland, the 
windmill is the most striking feature of the 
landscape, and as you approach the coast 
and see them ranged at intervals along the 
dikes, flapping their long arms in a threaten- 
ing fashion, they seem like uncouth mon- 
sters, trained to stand guard against the 
enemy and frighten him away by their un- 
canny gestures. But they are more than 
the guardians. Thousands of acres of 
useless water they have converted into 
fertile farms, and the golden grain waves 
in the breeze where once ships sailed and 
naval battles raged. The windmills made 
Holland; but remember that the sturdy 
Dutchmen made the windmills. 

The most beautiful city in Holland, and 
to me the most interesting, is The Hague. 
The real name of the place and the people 
who live there is “’S Graven Hage” —that 
is, ‘*The Count’s Enclosure”; for it was 
the original hunting seat of the counts of 
Holland. During the War of Independ- 
ence it became the seat of government. 
Like our District of Columbia, however, it 


had no representation in the assembly of 
the states until Louis Bonaparte gave it the 
privileges of acity. It has at least 100,000 
inhabitants, and, although it bears no com- 
parison with Rotterdam or Amsterdam in 
commercial importance, it is a much more 
delightful place of residence and has far 
more attractions for the traveler than either. 
There is an air of freshness about it rarely 
found in European capitals. The vigorous 
scrubbing of the stout Dutch handmaidens 
is no doubt largely responsible for this. 
But the wealth and taste of the Dutch court 
and people have made The Hague a city of 
elegant homes and tasteful shops, which 
never fail to surprise the visitor who comes 
imbued with the average American opinion 
that the Dutch are a heavy, stolid, plodding 
people, with no ambition beyond pipes and 
beer and polished doorsteps. 

One of the principal streets of The Hague 
isa broad avenue called Le Spin. Here the 
middle of the street is occupied by a canal, 
with a driveway and walk on either side. 
It was in this street that the great statesman 
John of Barneveld lived, and a few rods 
northward, in the old square called the 
Binnenhof, he met his death. 

The Binnenhof—that is the square and 
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the buildings enclosing it—constituted the 
court of the ancient city, and was sur- 
rounded by a moat. On the north side of 
it, and lapping its walls, is a large fish-pond 
with an island in the center and enlivened 
with graceful swans. Upon this sheet of 
water, and especially on the opposite side 
from the Binnenhof, lies the fashionable 
residence quarter of The Hague. At the 
southwest corner of this little lake, and im- 
mediately adjoining the Binnenhof, is the 
museum. The Maurice House, it is called, 
for it was built by Prince John Maurice of 
Nassau, the Dutch governor of Brazil, in 
the seventeenth century. 
the famous picture gallery, which is, after 


It now contains 


all, the chief glory of The Hague. 

Climbing the grand staircase and passing 
through an open door we find ourselves 
facing at once one of the masterpieces of 
the collection, Paul Potter’s famous bull. 
Visitors coming upon this picture suddenly 
almost invariably take a quick step back- 
ward and involuntarily glance around for a 
For surely this bull is 


That, indeed, is the chief merit of 


way of escape. 
alive. 
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the picture. It has been said that Paul 
Potter with his bull has written the true 
idyl of Holland. Yet the artist never lived 
to see his thirtieth birthday, and when he 
painted this work was only twenty-four. 
Tradition tells that the picture was 
painted for a butcher’s sign, and sold for 
$240. After Napoleon had carried it with 
him to Paris the Dutch government offered 
him $24,000 to bring it back, and to-day 
you could not buy it with half a million. 


us 


In an adjoining apartment of the museum 
you may see Rembrandt’s famous ‘ Lesson 
in Anatomy,” which is generalivy regarded 
as the gem of the collection. It represents 
the celebrated professor of anatomy, Nicho- 
las Tulp, a friend and early patron of Rem- 
brandt, in the act of explaining the anatomy 
of a corpse. He has dissected out some of 
the muscles of the left arm and is now lift- 
ing them with his forceps, while with the 
fingers of his own left hand he seems to be 
indicating the connection of the particular 
muscle he is describing. And he is speak- 
ing not to the surgeons gathered close 


around him, but to an audience beyond 
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and out of sight of the spectator. Rem- 
brandt’s works, it is said, always suggest 
this idea of space beyond the immediate 
scene. Everything is painted with fine min- 
uteness, even to the 
beards. 
leaving the 


hairs of the 

But, 
museum, let us stroll 
along one of the shady 
canals. The Hague 
is not so permeated 
with canals as Rotter- 
dam or Amsterdam, 
and ships do not 
thrust their bowsprits 
into the second-story 
windows; but there 
are waterways suit- 
able for small craft 
all around the city 
and along some of 
the streets in the out- 
skirts, and they are 
refreshing. 
Then there is amuse- 
ment in the shops, 
which are numerous 
and beautiful. 

A mile or two north- 
ward from the city 
begins a most beauti- 
ful park called Het 


always 


Bosch, or “The 
Wood.” Only a small portion of it is 
regularly laid out as a park, the re- 


mainder being left in its natural state. 
Several times, when the government has 
found itself in financial straits, it has been 
to relieve the exchequer by 
destroying the grove and selling the trees 
for timber ; but each time the sturdy Dutch- 
men have put their hands down deep into 
their pockets and saved the wood by con- 
tributing the necessary sum. Near the ex- 
tremity of the wood farthest from the city 
we come upon an exquisite little palace, or 
villa, called ‘* the House in the Wood.” It 
was built in 1647 by the widow of Prince 
Frederick Henry of Orange, third son of 
William the Silent, as a memorial to her 
husband. It is still used as a royal villa, 


proposed 
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and is frequently occupied: by the royal 
family. There is, however, very little sign 
of royal state about it. But, for that 
matter, Dutch royalty seems to be of a very 
mild and harmless 
character. The king, 
when there is one, is 
rather an hereditary 
president than a mon- 
arch, and the usual 
signs of royal state 
are scarcely visible. 
Leaving The Hague 
with regret and board- 
ing a train for the 
north, more canals 
and windmills appear 
by the wayside, and 
these, with the hand- 
some Dutch cows 
peacefully chewing 
their cuds as we sweep 
along, make up a 
pleasing and _pictur- 
esque Dutch country 
scene. It is easy to 
believe that these 
scenes might in time 
grow monotonous, but 
the charm outlasts 
the stay of the ordi- 
nary traveler. The 
Hague is the seat 
of the Dutch court and is also the polit- 
ical capital. The commercial metropolis 
is Amsterdam. The name means simply 
the dam of the river Amstel. The dam 
was built in 1204, and the square where 
the city where its life still 
centers is still called ‘‘the Dam.” From it 
the principal business streets radiate, and 
around it cluster some of the finest build- 
ings in the city. One of these is the great 
palace, originally the town hall, built in 
1648, the year in which the War of Inde- 
pendence finally terminated in the complete 
surrender to Holland by her enemies of 
everything she had been fighting for. 
Enormous as had been the burden of the 
eighty years’ war, it is evident that Amster- 
dam had prospered meanwhile and now felt 


began and 
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herself rich, for she devoted more than 
three million dollars to the building of this 
town hall. The building rests upon four- 
teen thousand piles—to be accurate, 13,659. 
All Amsterdam is built on piles, a fact 
which enabled the learned Erasmus to per- 
petrate the alleged witticism to the effect 
that he knew a city whose inhabitants lived 
like rooks on the tops of trees. The town 
hall became a royal palace when the city, 
in 1808, presented it to King Louis Napo- 
leon as a residence. Unfortunately it has 
no front entrance, the main door being an 
insignificant one on the side toward the 
canal. 

On the side of the dam opposite the 
palace is the bourse, or exchange, a mod- 
ern structure with a handsome Ionic colon- 
and built some _ thirty-five 
It is a busy place during 


nade, 
hundred piles. 
business hours, but not less so outside of 
them, for then the exchange is wholly 
given up to the boys of Amsterdam, who 
make the old columns ring with their shouts 
as they dash in and out, pounding their 
drums and reveling in a perfect carnival of 
noise. It is said the boys of Amsterdam 
have enjoyed this privilege since the year 
when it was granted them by the city 
in gratitude to certain boys of that age who, 
while playing here, discovered and frus- 
trated the designs of Spaniards who had 


upon 


1622 
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laid a plot to blow up the palace with 
gunpowder. 

The plan of Amsterdam is remarkable. 
It is an exact half moon. The court on the 
north is formed by the river Y, an arm of 
the Zuyder Zee. A broad canal, called the 
suiten-singel, as a 
sweeps from one extremity of this court in 
a perfect semi-circle around to the other. 
Inside this scores of smaller canals and 
streets sweep 
within another, enclosing at last the court 
of the ancient city. These concentric 
curves are connected and bound together 


which serves moat, 


in concentric curves, one 


by innumerable narrow canals and streets, 
straight and regular in the outer and inner 
confused and _ twisted the 
center. Through the heart of the whole 
flows the broad and sluggish current of the 
Amstel—the Binnen Amstel, this curving 
portion is called. You find it as difficult in 
Amsterdam as in Rotterdam to remember 
whether are afloat or ashore. You 
need not go to the wharves in order to look 
at the shipping; it is before you, behind 
you, and all around you as you walk along 


quarters, near 





you 


the streets. 

Probably the quaintest and most pictur- 
esque quarter of the city is that in the 
vicinity of the new market. Near the 
center of the square is a medieval building 


with five round towers. From 1488 to 
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1595 it was one of the city gates, and was 


afterward turned into a weigh-house. The 
lower floor is now a fire-engine house. To 


the north of this building is the fish market, 
which in the early morning presents an 
animated scene. It is indeed in the markets 
especially that you see the quaint customs 
of the various provinces of Holland. 

Louis Napoleon, when king of Holland, 
founded the museum of Amsterdam by 
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treasures of the museum are very extensive, 
yet there are other galleries in Amsterdam 
almost equally rich. Indeed its art alone 
would well repay a journey to Holland. 
But this is the work of hands which have 
long since turned to dust, and belongs to 
the golden age that has passed. As we 
stroll out again into the streets and along 
the broad canals to where stands the old 
Montalban’s Tower, we are reminded at 
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gathering the art works possessed by the 
Orange family. The collection has since 
been vastly increased by gifts, bequests, 
There some 540 
like those of the Louvre, 
collected from all lands and schools, but 
almost exclusively Dutch, and of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth Here 
Rembrandt and Dow and Potter and Van 
The art 


and purchase. are now 


not 





paintings 


centuries. 


der Helst are seen in their glory. 


every turn that the golden age of the 
present is exemplified in Amsterdam by her 
institutions of There are 
more than a hundred of them, and they 
provide for every ill to which our poor 
humanity is subject. Louis XIV., 
when about to invade Holland, expressed 
the belief that the Lord would succor 
Amsterdam finally for her charity to the 


benevolence. 


Even 


poor. 




















THE NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL PRESS OF GERMANY. 


BY THOMAS 


HE further south and east one goes 
T in Europe the less influential does 
he find public opinion and the more 
servile the press, until the last expression 
of subserviency and enslavement is reached 
in the realms of the sultan. Thus the 
French press has less freedom than that of 
England, and the German press is more 
dependent than either. So necessary is a 
free soil to the vigorous growth of the 
press that we find with the curtailment of 
its liberties a diminution either in the 
number or circulation of the journals, and 
generally in both. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January, 1897, 
I briefly treated of the newspaper and 
periodical press of France; that of Ger- 
many forms the subject of the present 
article. Being less independent than those 
of France, German periodicals are not so 
numerous, even if we include those of Aus- 
tria, and their circulation is smaller. With 
regard to the number of papers, however, 
exception should be made of the publica- 
tions relating to technical industries and 
handicrafts, such as house-building, machin- 
ery, baking, brewing, bookbinding, dyeing, 
paper-making, saddlery, watch-making, and 
the like, which are more numerous in Ger- 
many than in France, reflecting the more 
practical character of the people, and are a 
close second to those of England. The 
French press is artistic, the English press 
commercial, the German press technical. 
But for all that the Germans do not lack 
art, as may be seen from a glance at the 
two famous papers, the ///ustrirte Zeitung 
of Leipsic and Ueber Land und Meer’ of 
Stuttgart, which are in the foremost rank of 
such publications. 

The literary style of the German papers 
is not so polished as that of the French, 
but on the other hand they are honester 
and on the whole much cleaner. If they 
are subsidized, they are subsidized by the 
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government and everybody knows it. If 
they are sometimes coarse, they rarely 
descend to the unspeakable bestialities in 
which the French press revels. The Ger- 
man press differs.from that of nearly all 
other countries in having no definite center 
or headquarters for newspapers and period- 
icals. In the United States, for instance, 
New York is undoubtedly the capital of the 
newspaper world, while London is easily at 
the head of the British empire of letters, 
and Paris in journalism, as in most other 
matters, is France. But Germany is as 
centrifugal as was the old system of con- 
federated states now merged into the em- 
pire. Hamburg, Cologne, Leipsic, Berlin, 
Augsburg, and Frankfort dispute with one 
another for the hegemony, and sometimes 
one, sometimes the other will seem to have 
carried off the palm, while the extra-territo- 
rial German press in Vienna for sensa- 
tionalism frequently leads them all. 

The profound character of the people 
and their tendency to deep thought is 
shown in the large number of religious and 
theological publications—Protestant, Cath- 
olic, miscellaneous, and Jewish—which are 
much more numerous than in France or 
England and equal the number of those in 
the United States, the figures being: for 
America, 529; for Germany, 531. For 
cognate reasons there are a larger number 
of scientific papers than in France. Medi- 
cal journals number 262, against 175 in 
France. Law journals abound, there being 
nearly three hundred of them. There are 
251 educational papers; 147 devoted to 
history and geography; 213 to finance, 
banking, and commerce, against 181 in 
France; 305 to agriculture, forestry, game, 
and wine, and 122 to natural sciences, 
while the 82 papers devoted to philology 
and archeology are the best of their class 
in the world. Altogether there are in Ger- 
many 4,327 periodical publications; in 
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Great Britain, 4,452; in France, 5,857, and 
in the United States, 20,569. France leads 
in theatrical, musical, art, and fashion pub- 
lications, England in illustrated papers, 
Germany in literary, scientific, and religious 
journals, and the United States in news- 
papers. 

There are many German monthly period- 
icals, but they are usually devoted to some 
one particular branch of education or in- 
dustry and do not approach the general and 
varied character of the American magazine. 
Indeed such a publication, combining fact 
and fiction, illustration and poetry, history 
and humor, is unknown on the continent of 
Europe. Comic papers there are in plenty, 
which by their incisive wit and the keen 
pencils of their artists have acquired a 
wide reputation abroad and earned for 
themselves fines and persecutions from the 
government authorities at home. One has 
only to mention Uk or Kiladderadatsch 
of Berlin, or the Fiiegende Bilitter’ of 
Munich, to raise a smile of recognition 
wherever the sun of civilization shines. All 
three are published weekly, the Fiiegende 
Bilitter having been founded in 1844 and 
now possessing a circulation of 98,500. 
Kladderadatsch dates from 1848; U/k isa 
recent publication, owned by the Berdiner 
Tageblatt, and is chiefly political in tone. 
These are the representative German comic 
papers and in character resemble Puck of 
New York, which, by the way, originally 
appeared in German. Teutonic humor is 
nearer to the American than the English or 
French, being more _laughter-provoking 
than the former and less indecent than the 
latter. The Fiiegende Blatter has a Berlin 
imitation called the Humoristische Fliegende 
Biatter, started in 1889, which now has 
a circulation of 184,000. Berlin has also 
the Dorfbarbier, founded in 1880, with a 
circulation of 23,000, and Munich the 
Humoristische Blatter, which is thirteen 
years old and publishes 80,000 copies. 
Stuttgart follows in the same line with the 
Wakre Jacob,’ founded in 1890, and Ham- 
burg with Xodo/d, which is three years 
older. Zurich, Basle, and Vienna have 
also good comic papers, the latter city being 
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blessed with four worthy of passing men- 
tion: the Figaro, dating from 1857; 
Kikeriki, 1861, circulation, 30,000; Der 
Floh, 1868, 12,500, and the Wiener Punsch, 
also started in 1868, named after the Lon- 
don “center of gravity.” 

Of the illustrated weeklies, the ///ustrirte 
Zeitung was founded in 1843 by J. J. Weber. 
It is independent, honest, and modest, 
claiming a circulation of only 22,500. It 
remained without a rival till 1859, when 
Ueber Land und Meer was started by Hack- 
londer & Zoller. The ///ustrirte Welt, also 
published at Stuttgart, is six years older, 
but not so important. Breslau has had 
Der Hausfreund since 1857 and Dresden 
Das Universum since 1884, while an illus- 
trated weekly, called Das Eilsass, was 
founded in Strasburg a few years ago and 
has 5,000 subscribers. The Swiss have 
had since 1888 an illustrated monthly paper 
published at Zurich and called Ueber Berg 
und Thal.* ‘There is also printed in Berlin 
an illustrated weekly ten years old called 
the Gute Geister, which is used as a supple- 
ment by scores of other German papers, 
and which on this account has reached a 
circulation of over 150,000. Besides fur- 
nishing a supplement ready to hand for 
other papers, it also contracts separately 
for advertisements and sells electrotype re- 
productions of its pictures. For that matter, 
nearly all the German papers which publish 
illustrations will sell reproductions of them 
at a fixed price per square centimeter. 

There are a number of family story 
papers containing miscellaneous reading 
matter published in Germany, one of the 
oldest of which now existing is Fiir Haus 
und Hof, founded at Dortmund in 1828; 
its present circulation is 17,800. Fir Haus 
und Herd of Berlin, which started in 1888, 
has 103,000 readers, and the Berlin Sonn- 
tagsblatt, founded in the same year, has 
76,000. The Swiss have a good paper of 


this class, the Schweitzer Familien- Wochen- 
blatt, dating from 1881, with a circulation 
of 20,000, which publishes three supple- 
ments, one for parents, one for children, 
and one devoted to cooking. 

Fully half of all the German periodicals 
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are daily newspapers. From an historical 
standpoint the reader can gather a clear 
idea of the gradual development of the 
German press. Its growth in the last fifty 
years has exceeded all its past; but that 
past even stretches beyond the invention of 
movable type, and, like the press of Eng- 
land, had its beginnings in Holland. It 
was there that early in the fifteenth century 
rough drawings with reading matter under- 
neath were printed on fly-sheets, both pic- 
ture and text being engraved in blocks of 
wood. From these Gutenberg derived the 
idea of cutting up the text into its com- 
ponent letters, and thus typography was 
born. But before this reduplications of 
manuscripts had been circulated and then 
small sheets printed from single blocks, with 
rare mention of place or date. They are 
known to have existed between 1447 and 
1460, although the oldest specimen extant, 
preserved in the library of the University 
of Leipsic, dates from 1494. They were 
called Relationen, and gave accounts of in- 
ternational events, such as the wars with 
the Turks and the discovery of America, as 
well as local news, disasters, and earth- 
quakes. Even the “fake” was instituted 
at that early date, for these sheets gave 
fabulous accounts of the murder of Christian 
children by Jews and most marvelous 
stories of apparitions. After them came 
the almanacs, many appearing regularly 
from the end of the fifteenth century. As 
early as 1590 there were couriers’ addresses, 
resuming in verse the annals of the pre- 
ceding year. Then followed the Re/ationes 
Semestrales, published in Frankfort twice a 
year when the people flocked from far and 
near to the great fairs. In 1615 Egenolph 
Emmel began a weekly paper at Frankfort 
which still exists as the Frankfurter Journal, 
publishing three editions daily except Sun- 
days, and on Sunday Der Landwirt and a 
paper devoted to chess. The German jour- 
nals, as a rule, do not have regular editions 
on Sundays or on some holidays, in this re- 
spect resembling the English newspapers 
and differing from the French, with which 
Sunday is the same as any other day. A 
large number, however, issue literary supple- 
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ments on Sunday. Also in Frankfort in 
1615 Jean de Birghden, the imperial ad- 
ministrator of posts, founded the Oderpost- 
amtszeitung, which had a remarkable exist- 
ence of two hundred and fifty years, dying 
only in 1866. The Magdeburg Zeitung, 
which dates from 1626, is published every 
day in the year. After these, the following 
are the only papers now existing which 
were founded prior to 1700: the Leipsic 
Zeitung, 1660, the Jena Zeitung, 1674, and 
the Gotha Zeitung, 1691. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the number of journals multiplied 
very rapidly all over Germany, usually ap- 
pearing first as weeklies and gradually 
changing into dailies of the same name. 
Over fifty of these papers are still extant, 
but very many of them have now only a 
small circulation and influence, with little 
to recommend them except their age, being 
distanced by more modern publications. 
One of the oldest daily papers in Germany 
is the Hamburgischer Correspondent, which 
in 1731 succeeded the Holsteinische Zeitungs- 
correspondenz, founded in 1712. It was one 
of the first papers to obtain news from 
abroad by means of special correspondents. 
It now comes out three times a day, and is 
one of the most successful papers in 
Germany. The Vossische Zeitung was 
the first of the Berlin papers, established 
in 1722 and having a circulation to-day of 
24,500. In 1798 there appeared a new 
journal, the Ad/gemeine Zeitung, which soon 
eclipsed all the papers that had appeared 
up to that time. It was founded at Tiibingen 
by Cotta, was transferred to Stuttgart at the 
end of its first year, in 1803 was removed 
to Ulm to avoid the censure, then to Augs- 
burg, and is now in Munich, within a few 
months of its centennial. It has been al- 
ways distinguished for the abundance of 
its matter, its correspondence from all parts 
of the world, and its entertaining literary 
supplement, containing accounts of travel, 
biographies, and fiction. 

At the beginning of this century came 
the French domination, which crushed out 
most of the native spirit and enterprise, and 
those journals that were allowed to live 
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were only the echo of the French organs 
until the yoke was removed in 1813. 
Prominent among the papers founded imme- 
diately after this period were the Deutsche 
Bilitter of Altenburg, which obtained an 
extraordinary success, and the Rheinischer 
Merkur, founded by Gorres in 1814, which 
exerted a great influence but was sup- 
pressed by the Prussian cabinet two years 
later. This should not be confounded with 
a paper of the same name published in 
Cologne since 1878, which is the local 
organ of the Center or Catholic party and 
has a circulation of 13,000, or the Deutscher 
Merkur of Munich, organ of the Old Cath- 
olic party, which was started in 1870 and 
now has a circulation of 3,500. 

In 1819 came the first of the press laws 
by which the government machinery of 
Germany is used to prevent the free ex- 
pression of thought unless it happens to co- 
incide with the ideas of the head of the 
state. Newspapers became “ official” and 
“semi-official”’ or else had a very precari- 
ous existence. The application of the laws 
which were passed by the German Diet and 
gradually made more stringent was, how- 
ever, more or less rigorous in accordance 
with the interpretation or good will of the 
local authorities, so that in many cities, 
especially in South Germany, a measure of 
freedom remained. At Wiirzburg there was 
the Baierische Volksblatt, published by 
Eisenmann, and at Breslau the Deutsche 
Nationale Zeitung, founded by Vieweg. The 
latter still exists and is liberal in its tenden- 
cies, but it has been overshadowed by the 
Breslauer General Anzeiger, founded ten 
years ago, which has now reached a circula- 
tion of 88,000. Some governments at- 
tempted to direct public opinion by estab- 
lishing newspapers of their own. Such 
were the Stuttgart Zeitung and the Han- 
over Zeitung, both short-lived. The Leipsic 
Zeitung was granted at one time a monopoly 
of all advertising in Saxony, so that no 
other paper in the kingdom could publish 
any advertisements without paying it a per- 
centage. , 

Laws were passed in 1832 forbidding 
any editor of a suppressed journal in any 
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German state to publish a paper or even 
any political article in any other German 
state within five years. Next, by some gov- 
ernments, on the establishment of a new 
journal a deposit was required, which was 
forfeited if the sheet proved obnoxious. In 
1833 the circulation of any paper outside of 
its own state was made a matter requiring 
special permission of the respective states 
where it was intended to circulate. In 
spite of all these restrictions the German 
press rapidly developed and a host of jour- 
nals sprang up which were as liberal as 
they could be under the circumstances. 
Such were the Rheinische Zeitung of Cologne, 
the Allgemeine Zeitung of Leipsic, the Weser 
Zeitung of Bremen, and the Ké/nische Zeit- 
ung. ‘The latter alone has survived, but is 
one of the best of German papers, the 
organ of the National Liberals, and enjoys 
a greater influence than any other journal 
in the empire. It has by far the best news 
from special correspondents abroad. 

With the Revolution of 1848 the press 
found itself suddenly enfranchised and 
newspapers sprang up everywhere like 
mushrooms, most of them doomed to an 
early death for want of subscribers. This 
period saw the origin of the radical and 
socialist press, which is now growing 
stronger every year in Germany in spite of 
the frantic efforts of His Imperial Majesty, 
William III., to prevent it. Berlin, Cologne, 
Erfurt, Halle, and K6onigsberg were the 
first centers of radicalism. In 1849 the old 
régime was partly restored and rapidly be- 
came even more onerous than before. De- 
posits were required, journals were taxed 
on every copy printed, and post-office facili- 
ties could be withdrawn at the will of the 
authorities. The iron hand was early mak- 
ing itself felt and Prussia was preparing for 
the absorption of the other German states 
in the empire. From 1848 date the present 
great Berlin dailies: the ational Zeitung, Na- 
tional Liberal in politics; the Volks-Zeitung, 
of the Social Democrats, one of the most 
widely circulated papers in Germany, and 
the Meue Preussische Zeitung,® of the Conser- 
vatives, with a circulation of only 9,500, 
but wielding great influence as the organ 
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of the party. It is frequently called the 
“ Kreuz” Zeitung, because a small cross is 
printed on the title. The Bdrsen Zeitung, 
begun in 1853, is chiefly devoted to finance 
and commerce but sometimes has a word to 
say on politics on Liberal lines. Of the 
same character is the Bdrsen Courier, 
founded fifteen years later. 

Prince Bismarck took very good care to 
keep the German press in a state of sub- 
serviency by judicious subsidies or fines, 
according as the papers supported his 
national policy or differed from it. After 
the establishment of the empire this course 
was continued until the aged chancellor’s 
downfall. The object of government prose- 
cutions has from time to time changed with 
the exigencies of the situation. In 1870 
the severest punishment was meted out to 
papers opposing the consolidation of the 
empire. Twenty years ago it was the Cath- 
olic journals which were most harassed 
during the Kulturkampf. At the present 
time it is the radical and socialist editors 
who are made to feel the harshest rigors 
of the law, unless it be some clever satirist 
or caricaturist who happens to wound the 
vanity of the emperor, like the editor of 
Kladderadatsch, of which the entire edition 
was confiscated a few weeks ago because a 
cartoon was printed representing Alexander 
the Great, Napoleon, and Frederick the 
Great in hell—a very mildly implied criti- 
cism of the Emperor William’s statement in 
a speech at a banquet that a good soldier 
must necessarily be a good Christian. Polit- 
ically important, besides those Berlin papers 
already mentioned, are the Reichsanzeiger, 
established in 1819, and the Morddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, founded in 1862, both 
Conservative in politics; Germania, dating 
from 1871, which expresses the views of 
the Center or Catholic opposition in the 
Reichstag, and Herr Liebknecht’s brilliant 
paper, Vorwdrts, founded in 1884, which 
speaks for the Social Democrats and in 
spite of frequent suppressions has reached 
a circulation of 48,000. Other Berlin papers 
worthy of mention are the Zagedb/att, which 
is twenty-six years old, and the Lokal 
Anzeiger, founded in 1883, which has a cir- 
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culation of 160,650, the largest in Berlin. 
Its columns are chiefly given up to city news. 
Similar in character is the Morgen Zeitung, 
which claims to print 150,000 copies. 

Prince Bismarck from his isolation at 
Friedrichsruh occasionally thunders forth 
his views in the Hamburger Nachrichten® 
and all Germany listens, but the more suc- 
cessful rival of both the Wachrichten and the 
Correspondent is the General Anzeiger, only 
ten years old but with a circulation of 
88,000. It is the same way at Frankfort, 
where the General Anzeiger der Stadt Frank- 
Jurt, neutral in politics, has a circulation 
exceeding any two other papers in the city. 
In Munich the Veueste Nachrichten, a Liberal 
journal, has a circulation of 80,000. 

But in general it does not pay for a paper 
in Germany to have political opinions. 
Hence we find that those which have at- 
tained the largest circulation are not the 
daily journals, but weeklies and monthlies 
devoted to special topics, especially religious 
periodicals, the best known of which are 
Der Nachbar of Hamburg, Evangelical 
Die Christliche Familie of Essen, Catholic, 
and Der Friedensbote of Hamburg, Baptist. 
Some of the fashion papers, prominent 
among which is the Bazar of Berlin, founded 
in 1855, lead those of all other classes in 
circulation, while the extremely specialized 
nature of the German press may be inferred 
from the fact that there are papers devoted 
to the care of children’s clothing, to rose 
culture, and to Volapiik.’ 

Typographically the German papers are 
inferior to the English or French. Nearly 
all use the German characters, the move- 
ment that at one time was quite a fad 
toward the use of Roman letters having 
died out. In make-up, presentation of 
news and correspondence, and quantity and 
quality of the news they also fall behind the 
French, with a few notable exceptions. But 
in the various technical branches of handi- 
craft there are no better publications in any 
language than the German, which doubtless 
accounts for the fact that the markets of 
the world are now being invaded by a 
steadily increasing stream of articles ‘‘ made 
in Germany.” 








THE BEAUTY OF EARLY WILD FLOWERS. 


BY F. SCHUYLER 


N a previous article I have reviewed the 
characters of a few spring flowers as 
workers, The revival of life in the 

vegetable world is a very 
practical one; nature 
does not array herself 
in a beautiful dress for 
a grand spring carnival, 
with no ultimate useful 
purpose. The working 
garb of the spring flower 
is tasseled, fringed, and 
dyed with the tints of 
the rainbow. Wedo not 
see the fulness of beauty 
in the dress, nor do we 
perfectly understand 
what that beauty is for, 
because our eyes are not 
sharp enough to see all 
that transpires in the cup 
of the flower. 

There is but one way 
to search out the truth 
and discover the half- 
hidden mysteries of the 
June flowers—that is by 
the aid of a strong mag- 
nifying-glass. I confess 
that I never knew what color in all its glory 
was until I placed some of the flowers of my 
garden under the microscope and in full 
sunlight. No one can imagine the beauty 
of the gorgeous palaces frequented by the 
honey bee and the butterfly without some 
initiation into the mysteries of the flower- 
cup. The wonderful temples of Japan, the 
even more wonderful Taj Mahal’ of India, 
the Alhambra, the crystal palaces of the in- 
dustrial exhibitions of the world, these are 
all beautiful to our big eyes, but we would 
find the calyx of the commonest wild flower 
far lovelier than any of them if we only had 
the eves to see such beauty. 

The insect, we may depend upon it, sees 
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more than we do; a blossom of the blue- 
eyed grass (Sisyrinchium angustifolium’) 
placed under the microscope reveals a 
fairy-like palace of the daintiest beauty. 
Indeed, almost any flower tells the same 
story under the powerful glass; it simply 
seems to say: ‘‘ You see, you hadn’t an 
idea how beautiful and wonderful I am, 
otherwise you wouldn’t make that startled 
exclamation as you view me under the 
glass!” What a sight the microscope re- 
veals—grottos of burnished gold, pillars of 
spun glass, walls of lustrous, crystalline 
color, set with rubies, sapphires, and pearls; 
pavements of amethyst and alabaster, arches 
of emeralds, and shrines of diamonds! What 
wonder that hungry insects flutter and buzz 
in bewilderment at the threshold of such a 
palace of sweets! The table is spread with 
the ambrosia of 
the gods and 
nectar fills the 
crystal goblets. 
There is no im- 
agination about 
it; the micro- 
scope reveals 
the mystery of 
the flower in a 
plain, matter-of- 
fact way. We 
can see at a 
glance an ideal 
banquet-hall for 
ahoney bee; we 
, can see the at- 
tractive pollen 
and the nectar, 
and there must 
be no _ reason- 
able doubt in 
our minds but 
that the insect sees just as much and 
more than we do, and with an apprecia- 
tive eye, too. There are on almost 
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every petal lines of deeper and more 
vivid color, converging to the heart of the 
blossom where the nectar is hid. These 
are not accidental forms of coloring; they 
are the conspicuous, well-marked pavements 
which the flower has developed for the pur- 
pose of showing the insect the way to the 
banquet-table—that is, the nectary. Notice 
the lines on the marsh-marigold, the white 
wood-sorrel, the blue flag, the painted tril- 
lium, and the nasturtium; these flowers are 
all striped with more or 
less distinctness, and the 
insect which has “an eye 
for color” is going to tread 
the well-marked pathway, 
that is all.* 

There is no doubt about 
the utility of nature’s 
beauty when it comes to 
the flowers, because a 
close observation of the 
rules of flower coloring 
convinces one that the 
system is a result of de- 
sign, not accident. There 
is our dainty pipsissewa 
( Chimaphila umbellata*), 
for instance: why is it 
that the bright bit of ma- 
genta color on the flesh- 
colored petals is directly 
behind the circling purple- 
brown anthers? Examine 
the flower through the 
glass and the question is 
answered. There is not 
very much nectar to be 
had here, and the busy 
insect in search of it tramps around on the 
circle of magenta, and in doing so walks all 
over the anthers, and invariably leaves the 
blossom with both legs and abdomen pretty 
well powdered with purple pollen. Here is 
the freckle-faced yellow field lily (Lilium 
Canadense*), whose tawny bell hangs list- 
lessly over the July meadows in just such a 





*It is the case, however, that the insects themselves stimu- 
lated flower life to produce these gorgeously colored pathways. 
Henslow has pointed out the fact that striped coloring on the 
flower has been superinduced by the irritating effect of the insect 
walking on the petals. 
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position as will leave a small chance for 
self-fertilization. The bee must do the fer- 
tilizing (it is said that the carpenter-bee, 
Megachile,’ is the principal one interested in 
this task); but why should it not be fur- 
nished with streaks for paths instead of 
spots? The pattern color of a flower is not 
always furnished for the purpose of a path, 
and in the present case any other path than 
that which the long pistil or stamens form 
would be quite unnecessary. So the terra- 
cotta and yellow-colored 
garments of this lily wave 
in the passing breeze and 
attract the insects by their 
bold and strong design. 
But there is still another 
wild lily of deeper color- 
ing, the wood-lily (Zidium 
Philadelphicum’), whose 
flower-cup expands up- 
ward. It grows in the 
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partial shade of woodland 
borders and must display 
its vivid coloring to the 
best advantage. It could 
not do so with a drooping 
bell, as the passing bee 
might not see the bright 
vermilion in the shadows; 
why should not this flower 
be strongly streaked? 
Well, that also would seem 
to be thoroughly unneces- 
sary; the long, deeply col- 
ored stamens again furnish 
a straight path to the heart 
of the flower, and they are 
conspicuously displayed 
far outside of the scarlet cup. The beauty 
of this lily is its brilliant coloring and its bold 
appearance; any streaking of its cup could 
not possibly add to its attractiveness and 
thus secure a larger attendance of insects ; 
therefore nature does not waste her energy 
in unnecessary ornamentation. Beauty is 
evidently a thing of a decidedly practical 
nature. Let us take, for example, that sim- 
plest colored flower, the mountain-laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia’), Its charm does not lie in 
its coloring but in its form. Color in this 
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blossom is entirely subservient to the utili- 
tarianism of nature; it is pinky white, just 
such a conspicuous color as would readily 
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attract an insect in twilight as well as in 
sunshine. 

The deeper pink of the blossom fades as it 
matures; there are no markings or stripings 
which amount to anything. But the struc- 
ture of the flower is everything when its 
means for fertilization are taken into ac- 
count; each of the ten anthers is secured 
in a little pocket, and the stamen acts like 
a spring, which, when disturbed by an in- 
sect, releases the anther and fires the pollen 
directly over his body. The laurel has no 
need of any leader or path; the first insect 
which alights in the prettily constructed 
blossom sets all the stamens a-flying, and the 
beauty of the flower is thus shown to be in- 
separably connected with utility. No other 


flower possesses such a perfectly ornamental 
form and lustrous lining; the bee or the 
moth who visits it alights in an alabaster 
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sanctuary set about with ten tiny arches of 
a strangely elastic nature. 

Quite the opposite of the Kalmia in 
character, the blue flag (/ris versicolor*) is 
most remarkable for its complex coloring. 
Here are veins and lines (marvelously beau- 
tiful under the glass) distributed over three 
of the perianth divisions in a network of 
violet and white, plainly inviting the insect 
to look upon them as so much pavement 
which covers the way to sweets within. 
There are three doorways to this little pur- 
ple-blue palace, into one of which some 
wandering bee is sure to enter and find its 
way directly to the nectaries. In doing so 
it brushes by the concealed anther and after 
it has sipped the nectar backs out with a 
plentiful supply of pollen on its back. Ap- 
parently the beautiful coloring of the iris is 
developed on a basis of utility again, and 
its ingenious form is carefully adjusted to 
the requirements of a method of fertiliza- 
tion by the larger insects. 

In the dainty little bluets (Houstonia 
cerulea’) we have the simplest possible 
flower form, consisting of a tiny cup with 
four divisions and little or no ornamental 
coloring. The four points are often tinged 
with lilac-blue, but most frequently they 
are white with a circling bit of yellow about 
the mouth of the 
flower-tube. So 
thickly does the little 
plant cover itself 
with blossoms that 
the foliage is lost in 
a maze of bloom, 
and the wayside is 
powdered as if with 
snow. The simple 
beauty of the little 
flower is sufficient to 
attract the smaller 
insects, particularly 
the little butterfly 
called the “* meadow 
fritillary,” and there 
is really no need 
for any ornamentation of the flower’s 
face. But not so with the still daintier 
blue-eyed grass (Sisyrinchium angustifolium), 
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whose pale violet is not so easily distin- 
guished from its environment of green. 
Consequently nature puts forth her best ef- 
fort to make the tiny blossom a center of at- 
traction; the violet color deepens toward 
the center and ceases 
abruptly around a six- 
pointed white star, 
which has a setting 
of orange-gold. The 
prominent position 
which the thread-like 
stigmas hold in the 
center of the flower 
insures contact with 
the insect visitor. 
There is no need to 
question why the little 
blue-eyed grass is 
such a gem of color 
beneath the micro- 
scope. It is not lavish 
in bloom and it might 
therefore escape no- 
tice, but its exquisite 
personality is not a 
thing to be passed 
with indifference, and 
the tiny butterfly 
called the “skipper” 
(Hesperia) makes 
many a visit to find 
out whether its nectar 
is as attractive as its violet portals. 

But on the borders of the meadow there 
is yet another blue flower resembling an 
aster, whose character is bold rather than 
dainty ; it is the robin’s plantain (Zrigeron 
bellidifolius”). Its purple-blue stars have 
decorated the wayside ever since the middle 
of May, and now they are on the wane. 
Here is a beauty of another kind, and we 
do not need the glass to examine into it. 
Like the marsh-marigold, the robin’s plan- 
tain possesses a charm which is apparent to 
all; the earliest of the queen bumblebees 
evidently know all about both charm and 
nectary, for I notice that they are frequent 
visitors of the bright-faced flower and ap- 
parently find a cordial welcome. As in the 
case of all the wheel-shaped flowers of the 
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great Composite family, the brightly tinted 
rays of the Zrigeron furnish a convenient 
pavement on which the insect may alight 
and rest a while as it sips from the golden 
chalices clustered in the center of the flower. 

Among our early wild flowers none are 
quite so beautiful as the members of the Or- 
chis family, nearly all of which grow either 
in the damp woods or the cold swamps of 
the north or south. Chief among these is 
the beautiful moccasin-flower (Cypripedium 
acaule“), whose pink-veined, rosy-tinted 
pouch is set in the midst of purple-brown 
and light green streamers, the petals and 
sepals of the strange flower. We may be 
sure the pink veinings are again leaders for 
the insect visitors; and a remarkable walk 
they have to make of it. In they go by the 
small orifice at the top of the pouch, but they 
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find there is no going out that way. As 
usual, the little creatures expect to leave on 
the wing; the orifice is too small to pass 
through successfully from the inside either 
by wing or by foot, so the walk begins on 
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the bottom of the pouch and it leads di- 
rectly backward and upward to the point 
where the stamens and anthers are hidden ; 
but first the insects must pass the stigma, 
and in doing so they will inevitably brush 
the pollen from their backs which was col- 
lected at some other flower; next they will 
pass the anther on one side or the other and 
get a fresh daub of pollen, and then the 
exit is effected just beyond, for the opening 
at the rear of the flower is in plain sight. 
Thus we find the beautiful pouch is neither 
shaped nor colored without a purpose; the 
most attractive part of the blossom is ad- 
mirably adapted to secure cross-fertilization 
for the plant if but one chance visitor should 
arrive, and one visitor is quite enough, 
This is not the only instance where the 
prettiest part of a blossom performs a most 
important service in the practical work of 
fertilization. There is the delicate, raspberry- 
scented pogonia, the so-called grass-pink of 
the swamps ( /ogonia 
ophioglossoides”), whose 
bearded lip, charm- 
ingly tinted in pink 
and marked with the 
rarest of delicate lines, 
is a threshold on which 
the bee is invited to 
step before it pushes its 
way through the narrow 
portal beyond. In do- 
ing this the usual daub 
of pollen is plastered 
on its back. But we 
have another flower, 
the bearded orchid 
(Calopogon pulchellus™), 
whose pretty doorstep 
is turned upside down 
—in fact it forms a bit 
of canopy over the blos- 
som, and rarely aids 
the insect in the search 
for nectar, But nature POGONIA OPHIOGLOSSOIDES. 
does not really do any- 
thing wrongend up. Her doorstep in this 
case is formed of the spreading sepals and 
petals, which offer a rosy platform for the 
bee to alight on, and the beautifully colored 





canopy is suspended like a banner to draw 
the attention of those which pass that way. 

And there is yet another orchid whose 
beauty is subservient 
to use; it is the dainty 
Arethusa ( Arethusa 
bulbosa™“), a recluse 
of the woodland 
swamps. A momen- 
tary glance at the 
flower will be suffi- 
cient to convince one 
that its highly deco- 
rative crimson- pink 
lip is the elaborate 
threshold designed for 
the bee, and yet an- 
other glance through 
a strong glass reveals 
the superimposed an- 
ther and stigma care- 
fully arranged so the 
entering bee will 
scrape its backagainst 
them as it passes in 
and out; the lovely 
flower often calls 
forth an exclamation 
of wonder from one 
who risks wet feet in 
an attempt to capture 
So great a prize among 
wild flowers, but who stops to look through 
the roseate portal and discover the secret 
hidden within? There are not many flowers 
with more attractive faces, and few have a 
more interesting secret to disclose. 

But I might continue to point out through 
every early summer flower as it bursts into 
bloom the same splendid principle which 
accounts for the beauty of the floral king- 
dom. It should not be supposed, however, 
that nature’s sole aim and ambition is to 
call in the aid of insects for the preservation 
of plant-life; such aid is often precarious. 
As I have explained in my previous article, 
nature employs any adequate means to 
further her beneficent ends. There are in- 
numerable flowers which are self-fertilizing, 
and it seems yet to be an open question 
among botanists whether this method of 
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propagation is detrimental or beneficial to 
the preservation of species. But all such 
considerations aside, we have yet to learn 
thoroughly a very important lesson, which 
amounts to a cardinal principle in both na- 
ture and art. Beauty without a basis of 
utility—beauty, in other words, without a 
reason—ceases to be. It does not exist 
except logically; it does not occur, as an 
accident might; it is a supreme culmination 
of adivine thought. The next time we look 
at a common daisy we can better under- 
stand that it is one of God’s thoughts re- 
plete with a beautiful purpose ; the flower 
is not beautiful, does not live, for itself 
alone. Its whole life is one of self-sacrifice ; 
its aim is to nurture and rear its children— 
the seeds. 

If there ever was a flower which taught 
that lesson with unmistakable simplicity and 
plainness, it is the one the children call 
black-eyed Susan (Rudbeckia hirta”). Its 
stem is coarse and rough, its leaves are in- 
significant and plain; it puts all the energy 
of its rugged life into one praiseworthy and 
supreme effort, and it produces a series of 
magnificent golden rays which shall attract 
every passing bee and butterfly. Pull 
off these rays and the true flower, a 
mere brown cone, is all that is left; a thing 
in form and color resembling a choco- 
late-drop. What bee would visit such a 
homely, shapeless flower? but with its en- 
circling golden rays it is quite a different 
character, and the bee comes to taste its 
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sweetness. That is enough; the gold 
rapidly fades, but the brown cone continues 
and nurtures within its bosom the tiny seed 
which in another season will be scattered 
broadcast over the sandy field to turn its 
waste places into blossoming gold. There 
is something inspiring about the fact that 
nature’s gold and perfume are never wasted, 
but are rather distributed with lavish liber- 
ality among those who appreciate the gifts. 
Thomas Gray’s utterance about the un- 
heeded wild flower amounts to unqualified 
pessimism; no blossom ever wasted ‘its 
sweetness on the desert air.” All is well 
and wisely put, as Emerson says, and it is 
perfectly evident that Gray knew nothing 
about the nuptial feasts of the flowers. If 
he had studied the face of the 
Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower 
that brightened the sod in the churchyard 
instead of the epitaphs cut in the crumbling 
stone, he would possibly have discovered 
one of nature’s greatest and best truths. 
But another poet was destined to make that 
discovery—John Keats; and his report of 
it is a summum bonum™ in these familiar 
words: 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

There never was a flower which was born 
and which lived its beautiful life for nothing. 
Watch the bees buzzing about the clusters 
of flaming poppies in the garden border, 
early some morning, and the fact will be 
demonstrated in a most satisfactory and 
convincing manner. 
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a OU cannot bathe twice in the same 

river,” quoth the Greek philosopher. 

“No, nor once,” said his clever 
disciple, expressing with a yet more cogent 
figure the unceasing current of change, 
which is, in the whole material world, the 
very pulse of life. And yet, few things are 
so permanent as the great watercourses, and 
few words are so long-lasting as their very 
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names. How many times must the same 
drop of water make the weary circuit from 
Itasca to the Gulf and back again by the 
air-line before the strange sibilants of ‘ Mis- 
sissippi” shall cease to recall the forgotten 
language of a vanished race? Indeed, the 
oldest river of European song, the Scaman- 
drios, has shifted once and again its very 
bed athwart the long Trojan plain; but the 
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local word ‘ Mendereh” is even now a stam- 
mering echo of the name which Homer knew. 

Somewhat so it is with the persistence of 
racial types, and with the elemental forms 
of speech, which usually, though not always, 
indicate continuity of race and blood. No 
two tribes, or families, or individuals, ever 
looked, or thought, or spoke exactly alike. 
Even to-day, despite the common school, 
the common market-place, and all the level- 
ing forces of city life, every member of a 
family recalls incidents, traits of character, 
special words and special uses of familiar 
words, only half understood within the little 
clan and quite meaningless under any other 
roof. No two men, not the same man on 
two successive days, can use any single word 
in just the same way, any more than he 
can look twice on the same earth and sky. 
‘*Whence,”’ or “ whither,” is to the school- 
master a mere adverb in a list, to the mer- 
chant a casual query of the street, to the 
poet a sigh of fear, as the naked, shivering 
soul of man faces one of the two great mys- 
teries that bound our brief existence here. 

Yet there is no doubt that in our myths 
and folk-lore, in our language, in our phys- 
ical structure, lie embedded many proofs of 
our long descent from the prehistoric parent- 
race we call the Aryans. But wherever that 
folk had its primitive home, whether in 
Scandinavia or the Crimea—or even at the 
north pole, in a gentler arctic day than ours 
—we may be sure there was diversity as 
well as kinship in all things, even then. 
Still, the little English word zs, the German 
ist, the Latin es¢, the Greek esti, the Indian 
asti, are all recognizable survivals of what 
may well have been the earliest verb-form 
“ever molded on the lips of man.” So it 
is with the numerals, the closest forms of 
kinship (father, vater, pater, pater, pitr), the 
domesticated animals, the indispensable 
plants, etc. Interesting (and all too ingen- 
ious) attempts have been made to reconstruct 
the outlines of Aryan life and culture, even 
to fix the earliest home of the race and trace 
the prehistoric migrations, through the tabu- 
lation and study of those words which are 
known to all the surviving branches, or to 
so many as to indicate a common origin. 


All this, however, is a recent and purely 
scientific discovery. The national conscious- 
ness of the English race goes back at best 
only to the time when it was a sturdy Ger- 
man clan, or group of clans, in the northern 
portion of the Fatherland. Even the name 
is divided and disputed. Perhaps the Saxons 
may claim a larger past than the Angles. 

The first and proudest memory of our 
composite German folk is that it never bent 
the neck to the Roman yoke of world-wide 
dominion. Moreover, the Lombards in Italy, 
the Visigoths in Spain, even the Franks, 
though victors, only broke into the shell of 
a superior civilization, and were largely lost 
or merged in a numerous older population. 
The Anglo-Saxon invasion found Celtic Brit- 
ain already abandoned by the slow-relaxing 
hand of Rome. The Celt himself, moreover, 
was killed or driven into the fastnesses of 
Wales and Cornwall, but not united with his 
hated foeman, save in the rarest cases. 
Only a little larger is the intermingling of 
Danish or even of Norman blood. Though 
both these kindred races gave alien kings to 
Englishmen, yet the newcomers were rela- 
tively few in number. 

The Germanic stock is still vigorous and 
dominant in the old England, and, until our 
own day, inthe New. The long-limbed lad 
at my knee, with crisp locks and eager blue 
eyes, might have found a playmate in the 
sturdy Ethelbert or Cerdic of a dozen centu- 
riesago. The games have doubtless changed 
little, the speech of boys would perhaps be 
recognizable as largely the same. George 
P. Marsh illustrates the purely English 
source of our indispensable words by the 
scriptural passage : “‘ And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house, and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it.” There is just one 
non-Saxon word here ( descended), and that 
is employed simply because the more vigor- 
ous * fell” is reserved for the place of honor. 
Moreover, “ Tha com thaer ren, and mycel 
flod, and thaer bléowon windas” is not un- 
intelligible even now. No sentences of our 
language can be constructed without the 
Anglo-Saxon elements, which include the 
prepositions, articles, conjunctions, common- 














est verbs and nouns, the bone and sinew of 
speech. Of course many old words and 
nearly all the elaborate inflections have per- 
ished; but English is essentially one speech, 
from Czdmon to Kipling. 

Nevertheless, all this is but one side of 
the story. The German peoples in Britain 
did not remain isolated, barbarous, pagan. 
Even at their entrance they found some 
memorials of the past too lasting to be des- 
troyed or ignored. The Thames and the 
great city beside it bear to-day the names 
first recorded by Cesar, but taught him by 
the Celtic natives. "The Roman wall became 
a welcome barrier for our own people when 
they inherited the strife against the northern 
Pict and his ally the Irish Scot. In such 
names as Lin-coln, Sil-chester, Win-chester, 
or Chester itself, the Latin colonia and castra 
(camp) may still be heard. Even “street” 
and “mile” were apparently borrowed at 
the same time, from Latin mi//e and (via) 
strata ( paved way). 

Before the sixth century ended Roman 
missionaries appeared in Britain to preach 
in Latin the doctrines of the Christian 
Church. With them no doubt came some of 
the rudiments of an older civilization. The 
Christian weekly day of rest was the first 
mitigation in the bitter lot of the serf. The 
names of all the months in our calendar we 
owe to Latin. Cadmon, the first important 
name in English literature, is a Christian 
monk, singing—in crude verse to be sure 
—of the creation and the flood. However 
indirectly, even his sources of inspiration 
must have been almost wholly in Latin. 
Indeed at this time—the close of the seventh 
century—York was already a bulwark of 
classical scholarship, which was fast dying 
out elsewhere in Western Europe; and the 
first English scholar was already born, the 
‘‘ Venerable” Bede, whose Latin chronicle 
is still our chief resource for the earlier 
history of Britain. 

The total number of Latin or Greco-Latin 
words introduced into England previous to 
the Norman Conquest was not very large ; 
between one and two hundred, perhaps. 
They eventually took on the guise of English 
speech to such an extent that the classical 
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word has often been borrowed a second time, 
later, in more literal form. Thus “ priest” 
and “presbyter,” “‘ minster” and “ monas- 
tery,” “ devilish” and “diabolical” are mere 
doublets. Next to church-words, the names 
of luxuries came in most largely, with the 
things they indicated: “‘ cheese” and “ but- 
ter,” for instance, “cup” and “dish,” 
“fan” and “silk,” “pillow” and “fever.” 
Some of these are to our minds hardly 
luxuries—but the words, at least, were im- 
ported. Nevertheless, all these—and still 
more the surprisingly large array of very 
essential words credited by recent scholars 
to the early Danish invaders—were merged 
in a sufficiently homogeneous and generally 
intelligible Anglo-Saxon or English language. 

Dialectic diversity was very noticeable, of 
course, for the centralizing influences were 
inadequate and often interrupted. Even 
the West-Saxon speech, which the great 
Alfred lifted into the place of honor, exists 
to-day merely as a neglected provincial dia- 
lect, having been displaced from any con- 
trolling influence over the national idiom by 
the overwhelming material growth of Lon- 
don. Any one who has tried to talk with a 
Yorkshire peasant, or even to read the last 
great laureate’s poems written in his own 
local and native dialect, will have had a 
glimpse of the wide variations still persisting. 

The tendency of recent writers on the life 
of English speech has been to emphasize 
this debt toour Saxon ancestry. Prof. O. F. 
Emerson, in particular, in his excellent ‘“ His- 
tory of the English Language,” repeats the 
estimate that Shakespeare uses ninety per 
cent, the translators of the Bible ninety-four 
per cent, and even a great classical scholar 
like the poet Milton ( whilom Latin secretary 
to the Commonwealth) eighty-one per cent 
of native English words. Mr. Emerson 
insists that the only fair method is to count 
each word as often as it appears upon the 
printed page. Perhaps so. But at any rate 
the fact that he does so count must be clearly 
understood. If, instead, the article ‘ the” 
be reckoned as one word in the rich vocabu- 
lary of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and the Greco- 
Latin “angel” also as one, very different 
results will appear. That is, in a complete 
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glossary of Milton’s poems some eight thou- 
sand words would be entered, of which but 
one in three ( according to George P. Marsh) 
is traceable to an Anglo-Saxon source. 

Now the full significance of these two 
very diverse statements should be fairly 
faced. A familiar contrast will emphasize 
my meaning. The German people of the 
Continent have succeeded in a long-continued 
patriotic attempt to expel the great mass of 
French and Latin derivatives, to preserve 
and reinvigorate the capacity for derivation 
and composition which had never died out 
in their Teutonic speech; and, with such 
means, they almost keep pace even with the 
rush of recent progress in scholarship, dis- 
covery, and invention, struggling not to 
admit words like “telescope” and “tele- 
phone,” ‘sozodont” and “dentifrice,” into 
the jealously guarded vernacular. 

Nothing like this has ever been, or could 
ever be, attempted in our insular fatherland. 
There is some loss, and greater gain, herein. 
The popular song and ballad—poetry, in 
fact, as a whole—binds high and low, the 
scholar and the peasant, of Germany very 
closely together. A child of the people like 
Johanna Ambrosius, an educated poet like 
Heine or Uhland, even a great linguist like 
Jacob Grimm, meet completely, and without 
effort, upon common ground. They appeal 
to the same folk, to the same traditions, to 
an unbroken national consciousness of a 
thousand years. The Nibelungen is nearer 
far to them than is the Iliad. In all 
this the homogeneous Teutonic speech has 
played a large part. 

But with us all is different. Though 
King Alfred translated Bede’s chronicle into 
Saxon, we read it in Latin, if at all. The 
Roman speech itself, and the Roman poets, 
have been infinitely nearer and more intelli- 
gible to Tennyson and Browning, to Milton 
and Jonson—nay, doubtless even to Chaucer 
—than the homilies of royal Alfred himself, 
and the dialect in which they are preserved. 
The whole Anglo-Saxon literature is at this 
very day a sealed book to ninety-nine in a 
hundred of our college graduates, who have 
some acquaintance with several ancient and 
modern literatures and a connected idea of 
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English history, social life, and belles-lettres, 
from Chaucer to Stephen Phillips. Whether 
we deplore or exult over this, we must agree 
that it is true. Most of us would not know 
where to turn for the man or woman who 
could read and interpret easily, at sight, an 
average passage in Beowulf’s national epic. 
There are hundreds who would be ashamed 
to ask help on the Aineid or, perhaps, on 
the Odyssey, or the “ Divina Commedia.” 

So it is even with the very subjects of our 
poetry. I need not appeal to a Gray, a 
Keats, or a Swinburne, whose spiritual life 
is half a dream of classical antiquity, whose 
art is more than half a conscious imitation 
of Greek and Roman forms. But let us take 
rather Browning, for 

Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 

No man hath walk’d along our roads with step 

So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. 
In his close-packed thousand pages appear 
Russians and Arabs, Hebrews and Greeks, 
in abundance— but no Saxons. Longfellow 
gives us but a silhouette of Alfred, as we 
peer over his shoulder at Othere. Tenny- 
son’s spirited ‘‘ Battle of Brunanburh” has 
never been at all a popular favorite. Even 
the genius of Morris does not portray the 
life, or the literary art, of our early an- 
cestors. (Indeed, in the favorite Arthur 
legends our ancestors appear only in the 
background, as the defeated heathen. But 
of course this cycle, as now treated poetic- 
ally, has no real habitation in time or space.) 

Similar evidence meets the eye wherever 
we look. Consider even our popular myths. 
How many schoolboys could tell us aught 
of Odin and Thor? Christianity has effaced 
these pagan divinities, you answer? But 
the Greco-Roman Pantheon is not forgotten. 
Cupid and his bow, Fortune and her wheel, 
are purely classical. Our very midsummer 
fairies are partly Greco-Roman, and also 
Celtic in part, doubtless in origin, but at any 
rate in no proper sense the English people’s 
own. The very names of Oberon and 
Titania, the word “ fairy” itself, betray our 
debt to the Continent. 

A curious instance may be pointed out, 
finally, in our own names. So far as they 
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are properly “ Christian,” or Greek, or even 
Hebrew, we can trace, with comparative 
ease, their origin; we probably know already 
the signification of Jacob and Christopher, 
of Sylvanus and Charlemagne. But the 
family names we inherit are mere puzzling 
groups of letters at which we occasionally 
make childish guesses. The present scribe, 
at least, confesses (not without shame) that 
he has borne two such for forty years, and 
does not know even to-day whither he should 
turn to ask their origin and meaning. 

The homely Saxon speech of our forgotten 
forefathers has indeed preserved the tough 
threads on which the pearls and jewels of 
imagination and sentiment must be strung 
by us forevermore. Many of our closest 
and tenderest associations, also, cling closely 
to the curt monosyllables of that same 


speech: “earth” and “sun,” “land” and 
“sea,” ‘life’ and “death,” “God” and 
“man,” “good” and “bad,” “black” and 


“white,” are all a part of our true ancestral 
heirlooms. 

The poet may occasionally venture, even, 
to rescue from its long neglect a forgotten 
gem of Saxon speech. Each experiment, 
however, is here a bold venture, for the 
word may remain obsolete. Longfellow’s 
‘‘Wapentake’’’ will probably always require 
a foot-note. The noble and tender “wan- 
hope” has not displaced the classic “ des- 
pair,” “forlorn” still pines in solitude, though 
Mr. Marsh pleads effectively for “ forwept,” 
‘“‘ forwandered,” ‘‘forwatched” and the rest 
of the rather doleful family. Though Edith 
Thomas seems to many of us the strongest 
and the sweetest voice that sings on in the 
post-Emersonian twilight this side the sea, 
yet many even of her Elizabethan reminis- 
cences suggest the need of a glossary. 

Most of the Saxon words have perished. 
Any amusement like hawking or archery, or 
any elaborate handicraft like weaving, as 
it vanishes, carries down scores of once 
familiar terms into oblivion with itself. 
And, on the other hand, nearly every familiar 
Latin stem is now represented by a group 
of English derivatives, while Edison and 
Tesla are compelling us to harry the Greek 
dictionary to find names for their inventions. 
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Perhaps a rather laborious simile will 
best indicate my general view. If a vigor- 
ous child of the soil were adopted in early 
youth into a much more cultivated family 
he would rapidly acquire, under the alien 
tutelage, new tastes, novel ideas; in short, 
he would be plunged into another life. He 
might never ignore, nor be ashamed of, his 
origin. Nay, he might well realize his 
sturdy superiority to his foster brothers. 
Yet, after a decade, the old life would be 
but a fast-fading memory. He could never 
return to it. The traditions of his new 
brethren would grow familiar to him; the 
earlier story of his own race he might, pos- 
sibly, never know. His physical form, his 
speech, his character, would always betray 
his origin to the acute observer; but his 
life would be shaped by, and merged into, 
the new environment. 

Something extremely like all this hap- 
pened to the English race in the centuries 
next after the Norman Conquest, and had 
already happened, curiously enough, to the 
Normans themselves in a much completer 
fashion. We may grant all that the strong- 
est advocate can say as to our Teutonic 
blood, our ethnic qualities, and even as to 
the basis of our speech. The fact remains 
that we have nearly forgotten the traditions, 
the tastes, the very existence of our fathers. 
The larger and more refined civilization 
which had passed from Greece to Rome 
and, in some degree, through a Romanized 
Gaul to a Gallicized Norman stock, has 
mastered and molded our esthetic instincts, 
has handed on to us a new religion, has 
filled our imagination with pictures wherein 
our northern ancestral world has very little 
share. Helen, or Aphrodite, not Freya,’ 
is our proverbial ideal of beauty. Every 
intelligent man can call up the figure of 
Apollo, but the very name of Balder’® is 
known only to a few students. Our poets 
appeal to the Trojan War, not to the strife 
of the Nibelungen, as a thrice-told tale. 
In short, we, too, have forgotten the house 
of our fathers. We realize that the Dane 
or the Norwegian, the Dutchman or the 
Suabian, is our true kinsman, but we turn 
more easily, a thousand fold, to the speech, 
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the tastes, the traditions, of France and 
Italy. Their past is infinitely more to us 
than our own. . 

Of course, this conscious classic revival 
on English soil is in large degree confined 
to the better educated classes. Many of our 
best-beloved poets, like Keats and Shelley, 
not to say Landor or Swinburne, are doubt- 
less quite unintelligible to the peasant or 
the laborer. Possibly, with one or two stri- 
king exceptions, like Longfellow or Hood, our 
truest poets generally fail to touch the folk 
as closely as the popular singers of some 
other races have done. But we digress. 

These linguistic conditions seem to be 
unchangeable. Professor Emerson will 
deny that English speech died down in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries till it was the 
mere fatois of boorish peasants and un- 
imaginative mechanics, But even if that 
impression be based on no better authority 
than “Ivanhoe,” yet certainly our fore- 
fathers’ speech did lose so much of its 
inflection, and especially of its flexibility in 
forming new compounds, that it can never 
imitate the German patriotic movement. 
There was certainly a long period when 
French was in honor at the Norman royal 
court and Latin obligatory in the law-courts ; 
and when the parent speech was restored to 
its rights, it came up encrusted with thou- 
sands of Norman-French and other alien 
words which cannot be detached from it. 
Many prefixes and suffixes, even, particularly 
among these which can still be used freely 
in composition, are ‘ foreign.” 

The direct borrowing from the Latin by 
scholarly poets and essayists in more recent 
days was in most cases hardly necessary. 
Here Milton is perhaps the most striking 
example. ‘“Kingly” and “royal,” for in- 
stance, make “regal” rather extravagant. 
Yet we should hesitate to deplore the splen- 
did wealth of words which the very epithet 
“Miltonic” calls vaguely to our mind. In- 
deed, this existence of three or more parallel 
currents in our vocabulary has often devel- 
oped delicate distinctions in the use of 
“synonyms,” perhaps unrivaled by any 
human speech. 

It was an approved maxim of style in our 
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school-days—“ Always use the monosyllabic 
(presumably Saxon) word, if possible.” It 
is only fair to set over against this precept 
its true converse and complement: Never 
hesitate to use the stateliest polysyllable in 
our wide-sought treasury if you are sure 
that it is the fittest expression of a clear-cut 
thought. 

And here, again, the poet may go yet 
further, boldly choosing the less trite, less 
obvious, less prosaically exact word; for 
color has its rights as well as form, atmos- 
phere is sometimes more essential than out- 
line, and certainly the long bugle-call is as 
musical as the tap of the drum. Mr, Long- 
fellow once told me that in hitting upon the 
word “disconsolate” he felt he composed 
the best hexameter in the prelude of ‘‘ Evan- 
geline.” Now this word, that lingered lov- 
ingly on the poet’s lip, is not even a hybrid, 
the prefix, like the other syllables, being 
pure Latin. The long dactylic line itself, 
again, is an ill-acclimated exotic from Italy 
and Greece. Yet such poetry, and thou- 
sands of just such words, are counted among 
the dearest treasures of every English-speak- 
ing family. We shall part with them no 
more. 

I protested the other day against the 
monstrous demand that the imagination, and 
all her works, should be sacrificed on the 
altar of prosaic economic truth. Yet even 
they who would sweep “mythology” and all 
“unreality” into the dust-heap would still be 
unable to write or speak the dialect of any 
modern science without constant recourse 
to the vocabulary which was so wonderfully 
enriched by Cicero and ennobled by Virgil 
and his successors, which forms practically 
the sole basis of four great half-sister lan- 
guages, and has contributed to our own 
tongue nearly as many words as all other 
sources, native and foreign, together—the 
deathless speech of imperial Rome. 

The definite scope and rigid space-limit 
have forbidden me to indulge in copious 
examples or alluring digressions. The mere 
art of reading the note on derivation under 
each word in a dictionary like the “Century” 
has to be carefully acquired, but will give 
manifold delight and profit. Some such 

















check should always be applied while peru- 
sing any author like Archbishop Trench or 
Richard Grant White. It is easy to gossip 
agreeably about the history and life of words, 
but accuracy is nowhere harder to attain. 
Two neighbor languages have the same 
word; which borrowed it, and when? It 
may be impossible to say. The mere ques- 
tion when each English word first appears 
in extant literature is taxing the alert atten- 
tion of a thousand intelligent readers. 
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The essayist especially desires, in closing, 
to recall the stimulus to the imagination and 
the broad gentle humanism which he found, 
as an undergraduate, in Marsh’s “ Lectures 
on the English Language.” Inextricably 
intertwined therewith is the memory of the 
tireless, brilliant, and witty scholar, the 
sweetest, purest, most unselfish of men, who 
bore as his name, with singular fitness, the 
most tender among all our hundred thousand 
words—Child. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP 


THE STORY OF A WAYWARD YOUTH. 
Luke xv. 1-24. 


[June 5.] 

T is strange that no playwright has ever 
dramatized this pearl of parables. It 
contains a “plot” of surpassing inter- 

est, and is unlikely to become superannuated, 
inasmuch as it is true to every age and likely 
to occur among all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

Scene I. The old home. A farm cottage 
on the hills of Palestine. The proprietor is 
a well-to-do farmer with broad acres of pas- 
turage for his abundant flocks and herds, 
and vineyards on the hillsides sloping to- 
ward the south. There are evidences of 
prosperity on every side. But the shadow 
of affliction is here ; it is a motherless home. 
Possibly the story might have been different 
had the loving, restraining hand of a mother 
been present. There are two sons, like 
Jacob and Esau. The elder is a thrifty, 
industrious, close-handed, narrow-minded 
youth ; the younger is full of generous im- 
pulses, fond of companionship and pleasure, 
a bundle of undeveloped potencies, and is 
just coming of age. 

To this younger son the old-fashioned 
home was like a cave of gloom. He was 
restive and discontented. He looked to- 
ward the hills and dreamed of the world 
beyond. He saw the caravans that wound 
their way along the thoroughfare on the 
distant heights, as they journeyed from Da- 
D—June 
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mascus to Egypt; and the bright apparel 
of the merchants and the gleaming trap- 
pings of the camels gave him a tantalizing 
glimpse into a larger life. He went up, 
perhaps, with his father and brother to the 
annual feasts at Jerusalem, and saw there 
the thronging multitudes from far distant 
lands, and sometimes princes and digni- 
taries; and the sight awoke within him a 
longing for independence, a desire to see 
and touch the wondrous things that lay 
beyond the horizon of his life. 

And he said unto his father, ‘ Father, 
give me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me.” 

“Why so, my son; has anything gone 
wrong?” 

‘No, father, but I want to see the world. 
I cannot be a farmer’s boy forever.” 

“But, my son, you are young still and 
there is time enough. The years are all 
before you.” 

“I know; but I am of age and I am en- 
titled to it. I am not a boy any longer; let 
me have my way.” 

And he had his way. What is it the 
poet says? ‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will.” 
The time has come for the youth’s departure. 
I see him at the doorway. His brother has 
said, “‘ Farewell.” His sad-faced father has 
kissed the lad on either cheek and is giving 
his blessing in a broken voice: ‘ The Lord 
bless thee, my son; the God of Israel be 
with thee!” 
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Down the road he goes with a long, 
swinging step, gaily appareled, his wallet 
full of coin, humming cheerily to himself. 
At the turn of the road he looks backward 
and sees in the doorway a bowed figure 
which he will remember in the coming days. 
He waves hishand. Farewell! Free at last! 
Now for a joyous life, a glorious future. 
Farewell, old-fashioned home, discipline, 
and bondage. Farewell, loved ones, homely 
peace and comfort. Farewell, boyhood and 
innocence. Farewell! Farewell! 





[June 12.| 

Scene II. Jn the far country. As far 
as possible from the old life. And here he 
enters upon his career at a rapid pace. 

His first step downward is into bad com- 
pany. There is no lack of companionship. 
The wolves are always ready when there is 
a lamb. But woe to the youth who thus 
enters upon his city life. ‘Can one touch 
pitch and not be defiled by it?” Or, “Can 
one take fire into his bosom and not be 
burned ?”” A man is like a tree-toad, which 
takes its color from its surroundings; gray 
against the bark of an elm, green on the 
growing corn. A man is known by his 
companions. Our youth has chosen the 
“fast crowd.” Hisfriends are “hail fellows 
well met.” 

The next downward step is into lawless 
pleasure; revels, carousals. He is sowing 
his wild oats. Let him take heed. ‘“ He 
that soweth the wind shall reap the whirl- 
wind.” Thousands in our city to-day are 
sowing, thousands are reaping the awful 
harvest. 

It is said that Diogenes once met a young 
man on his way to a bacchanalian feast 
and fastening his arms about him, despite 
all resistance, carried him back to his 
friends. O would it were possible to carry 
back these thoughtless youths who are ruin- 
ing their present and future alike, in drink, 
sensuality, and the “pleasures of the green 
baize field”; would it were possible to carry 
them back to friends, to happy homes, to 
praying parents, to purity and hope! 

“ And when he had spent all, there arose 
a mighty famine in that land, and he began 
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to be in want.” 


His wallet was empty, his 
clothes were threadbare, his substance was 


wasted. Wasted! Alas! that’s the sorrow 
of it, the awful waste. His money was 
gone, but that was least of all. He had 
squandered his physical strength as well; 
his eyes were red and watery, his limbs 
were tremulous, his liver was out of order, 
his digestion bad, his nerves were unstrung, 
his breath polluted, his brain confused. He 
was incapacitated for the common task of 
life. 

He had wasted his good name also. In 
vain did he apply for a situation. In every 
case he was asked for “ credentials ”’; but who 
would give him credentials? All knew his 
record; none had confidence inhim. It was 
hard times; situations were scarce; there 
were plenty of trustworthy young men. And 
he had wasted his self-respect, too. He knew 
himself to be a ne’er-do-weel. Purity and 
honesty and character were gone. It began 
to dawn upon him that he had played the 
fool. He had wasted opportunity also. 
What a splendid chance he had had of 
making something of himself, and he had 
lost it. Moreover his friends weregone. He 
felt the pangs of hunger, and approaching 
one of his former comrades asked for the 
loan of a few farthings. “I am sorry,” was 
the answer, “ but I have nothing with me.” 
One by one they shook him off. Friends! 
Fair-weather friends; they had squeezed 
him dry, poor fool, and had no further need 
of him. They no longer recognized him as 
they passed by. He had reached the end 
of his tether. 





[June 19.| 

ScENE III. Jn the swinefield. “ And he 
went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country, who sent him into the fields to feed 
swine.” A swine-herd—and he a Jew! 
But he had no alternative; beggars must not 
be choosers. It was that or starve. 

So here he is. See him sitting on the 
trough; pale, haggard, in rags and tatters. 
Around him are the swine; the unclean 
things, the rooting, jostling, wallowing, glut- 
tonous things. Yet his situation is not so 
bad as it might be. 
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. . » Sweet are the uses of adversity : 

As night to stars, woe luster gives to man. 
There is something to be said for the swine- 
field. God knows how to deal with the 
wayward, when to allow them to reach the 
very depths of shame. Time was when this 
young man had no taste for solitude; now 
it is forced upon him. He looks into his 
own face and sees himself in his proper 
A fool, if ever there was one! 
There is nothing here to interrupt the 
current of his honest thoughts. His con- 
science is at work. And memory is at 
work, too. He looks over his shoulder at 
the past. He gazes off toward the hills 
and recalls the old home life and how gaily 
he tripped away from it. ‘In my father’s 
house,” he says within himself, “there is 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
here with hunger.” What pleasant days 
those were by the fireside; under the trees 
before the doorway; out in the fields har- 
vesting, or among the flocks ! 

And as this youth in the swine-field 
thought and remembered there came to his 
mind the possibility of better things. All 
was not lost. He was a young man still. 
‘The sun is not down,” said Napoleon to 
his disheartened troops, “the sun is not 
down; there is time to win this battle yet.” 
The wayward youth is coming to himself ; 
he awakes from his miserable life as from a 
bad dream. A resolve is born within him; 
he says, “I will ”’—what? 

“T will turn over a new leaf. I will be 
faithful in my new position as a swine-herd 
and work my way upward. I will ask no 
odds of anybody, but prove myself a man 
yet.” No; this will not answer. He must 
get out of this country, away from old asso- 
ciations. He must cut loose from the past. 

“‘T will write home and see if my father 
still lives; and, if so, whether he would 
welcome me.” No. His extremity is too 
great; his heart is too sore. His longing 
is too deep and honest. 

“T will arise and go unto my father!” 
This isas it should be. There is good stuff 
in this youth; the stuff that men are made 
of. And he arose and went. 

It was not for nothing that God had suf- 


guise. 
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fered this young man to reach the very 
depths of despair. An English soldier who 
had been wounded in one of the battles of 
Egypt and left behind on the march lay un- 
der the shadow of a rock inthe desert. He 
had given up heart and hope; but as he 
looked upward he saw a vulture circling 
about him and waiting for his prey. The 
sight drove him to quick resolve. He strug- 
gled to his feet and staggered on with a pur- 
pose to live. So does the prodigal betake 
himself from the swine-field with his face 
toward home. 





[June 26.| 

SceNnE IV. On the journey. A veritable 
tramp, ragged and haggard, staff in hand. 
It is a long journey. Would that he had 
not gone so far! But he trudges on, ma- 
king up his speech as he goes; ‘I will say 
unto my father: ‘Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight. I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son; make me 
as thy hired servant.’’’ No place can be too 
humble for him, he thinks, even that of a 
doorkeeper or a toiler in the fields. Why 
not? His partof the inheritance is wasted ; 
the right of a son is no longer his. 

Had he but known what had been hap- 
pening meanwhile at the old home! His 
father had been waiting; not a night when 
he had not prayed for the return of his way- 
ward son; not a morning when he did not 
stand in the doorway and look away toward 
the hills and move his lips until the mist 
came over his eyes. He had heard ru- 
mors of the lad’s wild excesses in the far 
country. His heart was heavy, but he 
hoped against hope. Ah, if his son had 
only known! 

The heart of the returning wanderer mis- 
gave him many a time. Would he receive 
a welcome? Was the game worth the can- 
dle? His father might be dead; his broth- 
er’s heart might be hardened against him ; 
but the youth trudged on. Aye, there is 
good stuffin him. It is this sort of ex- 
perience that tries the soul of a man. 

The wanderer climbed a rock beside the 
highroad and saw in the distance his old 
home. The trees were there; the fields 
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where he used to play. And then for a 
little—weak, despondent, and half fam- 
ished—the heart almost went out of him. 
But presently he arose, tightened his girdle, 
and trudged on. It was in the after part 
of the day when he came out upon a slope 
fronting his home. He drew as near as he 
dared, trembling now in every limb, and 
paused. A thousand doubts, misgivings, 
eager hopes were struggling in his breast. 
He leaned upon the top of his staff, like 
Jacob of old, and wept and prayed. 

In the doorway of the farmhouse stood 
the old father, shading his eyes and looking 
off toward the hills. What was yon figure 
at the spur of the road? It was like his 
boy; but O so thin, so ragged, so hopeless 
in his attitude! Nevertheless he knew him. 
“Bring me my staff!” he cried, and down 
the path he staggered, his lips moving as he 
went, his eyes lifted now and then toward 
the height. The figure was still there, but 
“a great way off.” As he comes near he 
begins to cry, “My son! my son!” He has 
fallen upon his neck and kissed him! And 
the youth is sobbing out, “O my father! I 
have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son; make me—make me’’—but he cannot 
finish that fine speech; there is that in 
his father’s eyes which makes it impossi- 
ble to finish it. A lump comes up in his 
throat and checks him so that he cannot 
say, “‘as one of thy hired servants.” Nay, 
he knows that he shall again be his father’s 
son. 

Is there anything like that in the dry dis- 
quisitions of the schools on the divine at- 
tributes? Ono; but it is true; this is the 
loving God, the patient God, the waiting 
God, the forgiving God. He giveth us the 
spirit of adoption whereby we cry, Abba 
Father ! 

ScENE V. At home again. There isa 
fire in the great fireplace. The returning 
prodigal has satisfied his hunger and is 
clothed in comfortable garments. No ques- 
tions are asked, for everybody knows. No 
explanations are offered ; one word has told 
it all, ‘I have sinned.” The pride has all 
gone out of this young man. He watches 
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his father here and there, and notes the 
love-light in his eyes, and thinks, “‘ How I 
wronged him!” 

As twilight falls, the lights are kindled 
and the’neighbors come in. There is to be 
a banquet. The fatted calf has been killed. 
There is music. The table is spread ; they 
are taking their places; the wayward son is 
moving toward the foot of the table; but his 
father leads him to the place of honor. 
There are shoes on his feet, the token of 
sonship ; the best robe has been put upon 
him and a ring upon his hand—the last de- 
greeof favor. The father speaks: “ Neigh- 
bors, rejoice with me; this my son was 
dead and is alive again, he was lost and is 
found.” 

We leave him there. There is an un- 
written chapter of life and usefulness—the 
new life upon which this youth has en- 
tered, in which he seeks to expiate the 
past. But let that go. Amid the lights 
and music and laughter the curtain falls. 

And what does allthis mean? You know 
why Jesus told this parable. It was because 
the scribes and Pharisees had murmured, 
“He receiveth sinners.” You know what 
he meant by the telling of this sweet story 
of the return from sin to the happiness of a 
manly life. 

There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 

There’s a kindness in his justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 

The new year has begun. Some have 
already come home and are sitting at the 
table in the Father’s house. Some have 
set out upon the journey. Others are still 
in the far country. But there is a light in 
the window for all wanderers. There is a 
welcome for all who feel the pangs of fam- 
ine in their souls. God waits; his hands 
are stretched out still. Let God be praised 
for adversity, if it awakens in the breast a 
longing for better things. 

Blest be the sorrow, kind the storm, 

That drives us nearer home. 
One thing only is necessary, the resolution, 
“T will arise and go unto my Father.”— 
David James Burrell, D.D., Pastor of the 
Collegiate Church, New York. 

















IRON IN LIVING BEINGS. 


BY A. DASTRE., 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE FRENCH “‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.”’ 


HE substances which are most uni- 
versally disseminated in the mineral 
world are also most thoroughly dis- 

tributed in the living world. The same 
simple bodies which enter into the compo- 
sition of the earth’s shell and the atmosphere 
enter also into the constitution of vegetable 
and animal organisms. Living matter is not 
then, as Buffon’ believed it, a select sub- 
stance, chemically distinct from brute mat- 
ter, of a superior and immortal essence; it 
is a composition of the humblest and com- 
monest materials of mineral nature. Among 
the seventy-two elements that chemistry has 
made known to us there are scarcely twenty 
which are met with in organisms, and among 
these a dozen at the most which might be 
regarded as essential constituents. These 
twelve simple substances are exactly the 
commonest of the cosmic medium ; iron is 
the last and grossest of them. 

The general reason why this is so, why 
the living world is composed only of the 
most universal elements of the geologic me- 
dium, is not difficult to perceive. It is a 
consequence of the universal laws of nu- 
trition and growth. Life is supported only 
by continual exchanges with the physical 
world; under the form of food or stimulant 
it borrows from it substance and energies 
and faithfully returns them. Living beings 
spring from germs always small; the mass 
of materials transmitted is always slight and 
often of the lowest order in comparison with 
what must be acquired, that is, necessarily 
borrowed from the soil and atmosphere. 

It is reasonable that these first forms 
should present a constitution chemically 
more simple than the actual beings. The 
most extreme degree of simplicity that can 
be supposed still demands the setting at 
work of the four elements, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, necessary to form 
the fundamental organic molecule. The 


other elements, and iron one of the last, are 
doubtless added successively to these by a 
sort of chemical adaptation of the living be- 
ing to the medium most constantly offered it. 

Iron, therefore, enters into the constitu- 
tion of living beings for this first reason, 
that it is distributed in profusion in the uni- 
verse. Its abundance is not judged solely 
from the number and thickness of the strata 
of which it is the principal element, although 
these form veritable mountains; scarcely 
any rocks exist where iron does not figure 
at least as an accessory element. A stri- 
king trait signalizes it at the first glance—its 
color. From the simple appearance of the 
rock one can recognize or rather suspect 
the presence of iron and its combinations. 
All the ocherous, rusty, or reddish earths 
contain iron; every mineral which is tinted 
with dark brown or bright red has great 
chances of containing it. 

In the last century it was believed that 
the same rule applied to living beings. All 
those parts of the plant which are brilliant 
with color, from the greenness of the leaf- 
age to the most delicate tints of flower or 
fruit, were thought to owe that richness of 
tone to combinations of iron. The same 
principle was soon extended to animals; 
from the purple of the blood and the yellow 
or green of the bile to the most varied 
shades of hair or plumage, all coloring 
matters were deemed to take their origin 
from iron. This is the idea that the vener- 
able Haiiy,’ the “father of mineralogy,” 
expressed in the style of the naturalists of 
his time: ‘When nature takes the brush 
it is always iron that ornaments her palette.” 
This assertion lacks much of being exact. 
It is observable that very many of the color- 
ing matters of flowers and fruit depart from 
the rule; for example, those which dye the 
cherries, currants, saffron, alkanet, and 
madder. However, in spite of very nu- 
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merous exceptions, the rule of Haiiy, like 
all false laws, retains a certain value. 

Of the seventy-two elements of nature, we 
said that a certain number were excluded 
from the vital cycle by their rarity ; the others 
are set aside, for the most part,because they 
are too heavy. Iron itself, although one of 
the lightest metals, weighs about seven times 
as much as water; it is a heavy substance in 
comparison with organic matter; it seems 
to be at the limit of the metals capable of 
being introduced into living compositions. 
And this incorporation demands an artifice 
of molecular structure which is not without 
inconvenience for nutritive exchanges-—we 
mean to say the formation of enormous 
molecular edifices. 

The weight and in general the physical 
properties of the different parts of an organ- 
ized being must present a certain uniform- 
ity. It is needful that all the tissues weigh 
about the same for the same volume, and 
that their constant specific gravity be 
very sensibly identical with that of the 
liquids which bathe them—the blood and 
lymph, which have a weight very nearly that 
of water. An atom of iron introduced with- 
out precaution into such a medium would 
have the effect of a grain of lead falling into 
a mass of jelly. The least displacement 
would entail irreparable deformations and 
alterations of structure. It is important, 
then, that the heavy iron should be inti- 
mately connected in the same molecule 
with a very great number of light elements, 
so that there is established as regards the 
weight a sort of average compensated state. 
For example, the molecule of the red matter 
in the blood of higher animals for one atom 
of iron contains 712 of carbon, 1,130 of 
hydrogen, 214 of nitrogen, 245 of oxygen, 
and 2 of sulphur; a total of 2,303. 

Iron, then, enters into organic matter amid 
an immense cortege of elements that it 
draws with it, which sustain it and in a 
manner make it float in the heart of that 
substance. Itis natural that these atoms, 
each one of which is so fully escorted, should 
find place only in small numbers in living 
bodies. In general there is found in the 
bodies of animals only an extremely small 
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proportion of iron; it is an element essential 
and yet not abundant; it is by ten thou- 
sandths that it must be reckoned. The 
body of man does not contain more than 
one part in every 20,000 parts, by weight. 

Another condition which intervenes to 
decide whether an organic element is or is 
not capable of entering into the constitution 
of living matter is drawn from the considera- 
tion of its specific heat. In order to pro- 
tect the living being against too sudden 
changes of temperature it is useful that the 
constituent elements have a high specific 
heat, that is to say, that they should be slow 
to cool and equally slow to become warm. 
Iron enjoys to a high degree this privilege of 
elevated specific heat and low conductibil- 
ity. It is owing to these well-known proper- 
ties that the blacksmith can hold in his hand 
the bar of metal of which the other extrem- 
ity is incandescent, a practice which would 
be absolutely impossible with other metals, 
such as copper and gold and silver. 

The fundamental réle of iron in organisms, 
that which might be called its biologic func- 
tion, comes from the chemical property it 
possesses of favoring combustions, of being 
an agent of oxidation for organic matters. 

The chemistry of living bodies is distin- 
guished from the chemistry of the labora- 
tory by a characteristic peculiar to it which 
consists in using special agents instead of 
effecting its reactions in a direct manner. 
It employs intermediaries which, without 
being altogether unknown in mineral chem- 
istry, are yet of very rare intervention. If, 
for example, it is a question of fixing a 
molecule of water upon starch to make 
sugar of it, the chemist will accomplish this 
operation by warming the starch in the 
presence of acidulated water. The or- 
ganism which readily accomplishes this op- 
eration, at every meal you might say, pro- 
ceeds differently without warmth and with- 
out acid. It is a soluble ferment which 
serves it as executive agent and produces 
the same result. Considering the beginning 
and the end, the two operations are ident- 
ical: the special agent has given up nothing 
of its substance, it effaces itself after ac- 
complishing its work, and that preserves no 

















trace of it. There, in the mechanism of 
the action of these soluble ferments, resides 
all the mystery of living chemistry. 

Iron behaves precisely in the same man- 
ner in the combustion of organic matters. 
These at ordinary temperatures are incapa- 
ble of fixing oxygen directly, they cannot 
burn without being warmed; but in the 
presence of iron they undergo slow com- 
bustion. And as the iron gives up nothing 
of its substance in the operation, and as, be- 
ing a simple intermediary, it does nothing 
except draw the oxygen from the inexhaust- 
ible atmosphere to offer it to its organic 
substance, it is evident that it does not need 
to be abundant in order to fill its office if 
there is only sufficient delay. 

Iron combines easily with oxygen, too 
easily, you might say, considering only 
the uses to which we put it. It forms 
oxides; it is in the form of oxidized iron 
that it existsin nature. Of these oxides we 
have only twoto consider, which correspond 
to two degrees of oxidation. In the least 
degree it is ferrous oxide, the protoxide of 
iron ; ifthe quantity of oxygen increases it is 
ferric oxide, the sesquioxide or peroxide of 
iron, of which rust is a well-known variety. 

It is the ferric compounds which furnish 
to organic matters the oxygen which slowly 
burns them; as a result of this operation 
they redescend to the ferrous state. 

About the middle of this century chem- 
ists showed that ferric oxide exercises, at 
an ordinary temperature, a rapid burning 
action upon a great number of substances, 
such as grass, sawdust, peat, coal, soil, ara- 
ble ground, and animal matters. The 
most common example is that of the de- 
struction of linen by spots of rust. The 
substance of the vegetable fiber is slowly 
burned by the oxygen that the oxide yields 
it. About the same epoch Claude Bernard 
proved that things go on in the heart of the 
tissues in contact with living matter in the 
same manner as we have just seen for dead 
matters. He injected into the jugular vein 
of an animal a ferric salt and established 
this first fact that the organism did not util- 
ize the product which was offered it, and in 
the second place that it rejected it as a fer- 
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rous salt after having despoiled it of a part 
of its oxygen. 

The salt of iron which has descended to 
the minimum of oxidation and become a 
ferrous salt cannot remain in that state in 
the presence of the oxygen of the air or 
other sources of that gas which may be of- 
fered to it; it tends to reascend by an in- 
verse course to its previous condition of 
ferric salt. 

If the iron compound is put alternately 
in the presence of organic matter and oxy- 
gen, in the first case it will give up the 
oxygen to the organic matter ; in the second 
it will take from the atmosphere as much 
oxygen as it has lost and will be found back 
at its starting-point. The same series of 
operations might be repeated again and 
again indefinitely. The result will be the 
same if the oxygen of the air and the or- 
ganic matter remain continually in each 
other’s presence. 

The question of the presence of iron in 
the blood, or more exactly in the coloring 
matter of the blood, was for a long time a 
matter of debate. About the middle of the 
present century it was discovered that iron 
is found really and almost exclusively in the 
red matter which colors the corpuscles, but 
that it does not occur in the form of a known 
salt of iron but in a complicated combina- 
tion. Differing from the ordinary com- 
pounds of iron it cannot behave like them 
in accomplishing slow combustion in ex- 
actly the same manner, but as regards the 
fundamental property of favoring the action 
of oxygen upon substances, this combina- 
tion, so extraordinary and so different from 
the salts of iron, conducts itself almost like 
them. The coloring matter of the blood, 
conveyed by the corpuscles, takes up oxy- 
gen from its contact with the pulmonary air 
and onits passage into the capillaries brings 
it to the tissues. The corpuscle carries 
nothing else and distributes no other prin- 
ciple, contrary to the opinion once prevailing. 

The theory of slow combustion brought 
about by iron was not then absolutely con, 
tradicted in principle, but it was not entirely 
confirmed in detail, as concerns the blood. 
Until within the last few years it was not 
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believed that any organ realized the two 
very simple conditions which must be found 
united for the accomplishment of slow com- 
bustion by iron, that is to say, combinations 
analogous to ferrous and ferric salts and to 
feeble acid, and in the second place a source 
of oxygen. Recent studies have modified 
this opinion. The liver is, in truth, an or- 
gan of this. sort. The iron of the liver 
serves for slow combustion, which con- 
tributes to make of that organ one of the 
principal furnaces of the organism. 

The combinations of iron are so thoroughly 
distributed in the soil and the waters that 
one ought not to be astonished to find them 
in the different parts of plants, and espe- 
cially in the green parts. In fact, the ab- 
sence of iron from the nutritive medium 
entails the etiolation of the plant. If the 
seeds are made to develop in a solution 
from which iron has been carefully excluded, 
the development follows its regular course 
as long as the young plant does not go be- 
yond the period of germination, during 
which it has nothing to draw from the soil. 
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The stalk shoots up, the first leaves form, 
as ordinarily ; but all these parts are des- 
tined to remain pale, and the green matter, 
the granulation of chlorophyl, will not ap- 
pear. It is sufficient, then, to add to the 
medium into which the roots are plunged a 
small quantity of salt of iron, or simply to 
place a very diluted solution of it on the 
leaves and stalk, to see the chlorotic plant 
come back to health and take its normal 
color. 

It was for a long time thought that if 
iron was necessary for the formation of the 
chlorophy] it was because it entered into its 
combination; it is known now that this is 
not so, that the metal only accompanies the 
chlorophyl in the granulation where it is 
formed. 

These facts are full of interest in them- 
selves and they show well the necessity or 
the utility of iron in vegetable life, but they 
teach us nothing more. They reveal to us 
nothing of the mechanism of that action and 
if we wish to penetrate further we must turn, 
as always, to animal physiology. 


(End of Required Reading for June.) 


POVERTY AND RICHES. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


ya all day long, footsore and tired, 
We seek for work but seek in vain, 
And wan-eyed children cry for food, 
And mothers stifle sobs of pain; 
While other homes are bright and warm, 
And tables laid without regard 
To hungry, homeless, shivering poor, 
Oh! keep us, Lord, from feeling hard. 


When riches have been won, and life 
Is full of luxury and care, 
With costly yachts, or splendid homes, 
And hosts of friends our joys to share; 
We turn our faces from the slums, 
And selfishly our time we guard 
Lest want annoy us with its calls; 


Lord, keep us then from being hard. 








REMINISCENCES OF BALLOONING IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


BY WILLIAM JONES RHEES.* 


OF THE SMITHSONIAN 


N the winter of 1860 a young man came 
to Washington to visit Professor Henry, 
at that time secretary of the Smithso- 

nian Institution, to lay before him, as many 
others had done, a great discovery, for his 
critical and sympathetic examination, feeling 
assured that with his approval success and 
fame would be guaranteed. Henry always 
welcomed such visitors, and however crude, 
fanciful, or impossible their theories or proj- 
ects, he treated them with kind attention 
and either encouraged them with judicious 
advice or helpful suggestions or showed 
them the “error of their ways” in the mild- 
est and most conciliatory manner. One of 
the most interesting occasions was the one 
now to be related. 

This young man, Thaddeus S. C. Lowe, 
was born in Jefferson, N. H., under the 
shadow of those famous peaks of Adams, 
Jefferson, and Washington, the daily sight 
of whose majestic summits must have stim- 
ulated his youthful mind to high aspiration 
and lofty achievement. No wonder then that 
he was filled with a desire to substitute for 
the toilsome climb up the rugged mountain 
sides, which had often wearied his boyish 
feet, some quicker and easier method of lo- 
comotion. He became an enthusiast in bal- 
loon adventure and devoted himself not only 
to the study of what had been done before, 
but also to the manufacture and actual 
employment of machines for aerial naviga- 
tion. Having made successful local ascen- 
sions he resolved to try bolder and wider 
flights, and at last felt convinced that he 
could accomplish what was a great desider- 
atum but generally thought to be entirely 
chimerical—a voyage across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 





* Mr. Rhees, the chief clerk of the Smithsonian Institution, 
had charge of Mr. Lowe’s balloon experiments for the Smith- 
sonian Institution in June, 1861, and subsequently prepared 
the latter’s report of his observations at the front for transmis- 
sion to the War Department. He also accompanied him on one 
of his aerial trips. 


INSTITUTION. 


Lowe was so filled with enthusiasm and 
so self-confident that he made a deep im- 
pression on men of usually slow and con- 
servative habits, and he even brought with 
him to Professor Henry a remarkable letter 
signed by prominent men in Philadelphia, 
among whom were the leading scientific and 
practical writers and inventors, some of 


them officers of the Franklin Institute, such 


as John C. Cresson, William Hamilton, W. 
H. Harrison, Isaac Lea, Firman Rogers, 
James C. Fisher, J. B. Lippincott, George 
W. Childs, John Grigg, S. S. Haldeman, 
John F. Thayer, George Harding, and Mor- 
ton McMichael. Lowe had spent much 
time and money in the enterprise, and the 
citizens of Philadelphia had contributed 
several thousand dollars to further his ef- 
forts in demonstrating the feasibility of 
transatlantic navigation. With reliance upon 
him and his plans, they cheerfully com- 
mended him to the favorable consideration 
of the Smithsonian Institution and trusted 
that aid and advice would be furnished him 
by that distinguished body, which might 
assist in the success of the attempt in which 
they took deep interest. 

Professor Henry laid the letter before 
the board of regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and at its meeting of February 16, 
1861, 0n motion of Senator James M. Mason 
of Virginia, the secretary was requested to 
give Mr. Lowe advice as to his experiments, 
but to decline to furnish any material aid to 
his enterprise. 

In accordance with this action Professor 
Henry wrote on the 8th of March to the 
citizens of Philadelphia that as “the board 
of regents was responsible to the gov- 
ernment and to the world for the prudent 
expenditure of the income of the Smithso- 
nian bequest, and inasmuch as the proposed 
experiment is one which, in the minds of the 
majority of considerate and reflective per- 
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sons, is of great hazard, the regents do not 
think, whatever might be their individual 
desire to advance the art of aerial naviga- 
tion, that they would be justified in making 
an appropriation from the Smithsonian in- 
come to assist in 
this enterprise.” 
Henry added, how- 
ever, that any ques- 
tions which might 
be propounded 
would be cheerfully 
answered as far as 
he had the means 
of giving the re- 
quired information. 

Another letter was 
sent by Henry to 
Lowe, March 11, 
1861, in which he 
discussed the nature 
of the air currents 
over the western 
continent and de- 
clared his belief in 
the practicability of the proposed experiment. 

While Henry had no faith in any plan 
proposed for navigating the air by artificial 
propulsion or for steering a balloon in a di- 
rection different from that of the current 
in which the vehicle is floating, the resist- 
ance to a current of air offered by several 
thousand feet of surface being far too great 
to be overcome by any motive power then 
known which could be applied by machin- 
ery of sufficient lightness, he believed that 
the only method of aerial navigation which 
afforded any possibility of practical appli- 
cation was that of sailing with the currents 
of the atmosphere. He did not hesitate to 
say that, provided a balloon could be con- 
structed of sufficient size and of sufficient 
impermeability to gas in order that it might 
maintain a high elevation for a sufficient 
length of time, it would be wafted across 
the Atlantic. 

Encouraged by this view of Professor 
Henry’s and his personal assurances of 
desire that the trial be actually made, Mr. 
Lowe resolved to make a trip. He had be- 
come convinced that in the higher atmos- 
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phere a current exists which invariably 
moves eastward with but slight variations, 
no matter how diverse the surface currents 
may be. This was in accordance with the 
views of Henry, deduced from scientific 
principles. In order 
to test the existence 
of this current Lowe 
planned the neces- 
sary machinery and 
interested a number 
of wealthy men to 
help sustain the ex- 
pense, with a view 
to the establishment 
of a balloon system 
which would convey 
information across 
the Atlantic in much 
less time than that 
then occupied by the 
mail steamers. No 
cable telegraph was 
then in operation 
and the interest of 
Mr. Lowe’s contributors was mainly a mer- 
cantile and pecuniary one—to secure the 
earliest possible transmission of important 
news. 

A balloon was accordingly constructed by 
Lowe which lifted sixteen tons, including its 
own weight, and had seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand cubic feet capacity. 
This was fitted up with instruments, provi- 
sions, implements, and also a full-rigged 
life-boat schooner with air-tight compart- 
ments, built of light steel plates. 

Professor Henry had been so averse to 
his running any risk by the trip over the 
Atlantic that at his suggestion Lowe de- 
termined to test the existence of the upper 
western current over a long land distance. 
He therefore left his large balloon and ta- 
king a smaller experimental balloon, “The 
Enterprise,” went to Cincinnati and for 
about a month waited for favorable con- 
ditions of the weather. He finally made 
his ascent at 3:30 o’clock on the morning of 
April 20, 1861. Mr. Potter and Murat 
Halstead of the Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette were with Mr. Lowe before he made his 

















ascent and furnished some much-needed 
and useful supplies to the intrepid adven- 
turer. He took with hima mercurial ba- 
rometer, an altimeter for determining lati- 
tude and longitude, a telescope, a thermome- 
ter, a polar-line needle compass, etc. 

The balloon at first started rapidly to- 
ward the west, bidding fair to prove the 
fallacy of Lowe’s theory, as the surface cur- 
rents from the east were quite strong. When 
he reached an altitude of seven thousand 
feet, however, he struck the desired steady 
eastward-flowing current. A still further 
ascent to eighteen thousand feet was made. 
The balloon made rapid progress, despatches 
from Falmouth and Lexington, Ky., an- 
nouncing its passage at daylight. Before 
reaching the Alleghanies a deep and rapid 
current of air between that range and the 
Blue Ridge drove the balloon slightly south- 
ward out of the direct eastern path, so he 
decided to land in the upper part of South 
Carolina at Pea Ridge rather than to risk 
going nearer the 
coast, where only 
rice fields and 
swamps appeared in 
view. The landing 
was made after be- 
ing in the air eight 
hours and traversing 
three hundred and 
fifty miles. 

His arrival] caused 
much consternation 
among the negroes 
and even the whites 
of that region, and 
he was warned to 
leave at once. An- 
other attempt at 
landing caused the 
inhabitants to flee 
at his approach and 
no one at first of- 
ered him any as- 
sistance even in anchoring the balloon. 

At length a stalwart young white woman 
responded to Mr. Lowe’s calls, and assisted 
in steadying the balloon until enough gas 
escaped to allow the car to remain on the 
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ground. It was not long, however, before 
curiosity triumphed and a crowd of men as- 
sembled on foot and horseback, most of 
them armed with shotguns. When all the 
gas had escaped and the balloon collapsed, 
the lookers-on became more defiant and ag- 
gressive. Many of them thought Mr. Lowe 
was an inhabitant of some ethereal or in- 
fernal region, who had floated to the earth 
todo damage toits inhabitants. Hethought 
he would pacify them by showing that he 
could live on the substantial things of earth 
just as they did; so he took from the basket 
a variety of cakes, crackers, bread and but- 
ter, cold meats, etc. He also passed out 
several india-rubber bottles of water which 
had frozen solid, and to let them realize how 
cold it was in the upper region of the at- 
mosphere where he had been, he cut one of 
them open and took out a large mold of ice, 
shaped exactly like the bottle. This was the 
worst thing he could have done, for imme- 
diately one man asked how any one buta 
could put so 
large a piece of ice 
through so small a 
place as the nozzle. 
At last an old dis- 
sipated man sug- 
gested that one who 
was capable of doing 
such things was too 
dangerous to run 
loose and moved 
that he be “shot on 
the spot where he 
had dropped from 
the skies.” Fortu- 
nately the brave 
young woman al- 
ready alluded to 
came to his rescue 
and assured Lowe 
that these fellows 
were cowards, and 
that all the brave 
men had gone to the war. 

This was a few days after the evacuation 
of Fort Sumter. As Lowe began remov- 
ing his instruments from the car of the bal- 
loon the alarm of the crowd increased, as 
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they firmly believed them to be “infernal 
machines.” He finally displayed a large 
Colt’s revolver and threatened to despatch 
the first man who should make any hostile 
advances. At length he succeeded in pack- 
ing up the balloon and equipments, and 
hiring a wagon team left for the nearest 
railroad station, escorted by six of the na- 
tives armed with shotguns and mounted on 
shaggy horses. 

He arrived at last safely at Unionville, 
S. C., where he was treated fairly, having 
met in the hotel-keeper a former acquaint- 
ance. After a night’s rest he was awakened 
early by the landlord, who apprised him 
that a large crowd had assembled, and were 
denouncing the stranger as a dangerous 
Yankee. On meeting some of the promi- 
nent people of the town and convincing 
them of the truth of his story by producing 
a Cincinnati paper published the very morn- 
ing of the day he had landed at Pea Ridge, 
he was allowed to proceed on his way to 
Columbia, the capital of the state. Here he 
was again interfered with and only escaped 
rough treatment by appealing to the officers 
of the South Carolina College, who were 
able to testify to their knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Henry of the Smithsonian and to as- 
sert that his indorsement of Mr. Lowe 
should prove a passport anywhere. A 
formal document of protection was there- 
fore given to him by the mayor. He made 
the journey back to Cincinnati through 
Nashville, where he stopped long enough to 
attend a meeting of the legislature of Ten- 
nessee when secession was decided upon. 

Lowe tells an amusing story of the influ- 
ence his costume had among the southern 
people on this trip. He wore a Prince Al- 
bert and silk hat, and while traveling on the 
train through Tennessee noticed at each 
station several persons entering the cars, 
mostly well dressed, generally in black, with 
high silk hats, gloves, and the conventional 
gold-headed cane. These he recognized as 
southern gentlemen of the old style, who 
held official positions. In this case they 
were members of the Tennessee legislature, 
and it was interesting to observe how one 
“silk-hatted”” gentleman would naturally 
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approach another and enter into conversa- 
tion as though they were already acquainted. 
The silk hat seemed to bea kind of passport 
or mark of recognition and Lowe was fre- 
quently addressed on the subject uppermost 
in their minds. When they reached Nash- 
ville, though the hotels were said to be full 
the “ silk hats” had no difficulty in secur- 
ing rooms and attention, Lowe among the 
rest, much in contrast to his reception a few 
days before in the sand-hills. 

It may have been this good fortune that 
induced Lowe ever afterward to wear a 
silk hat and a black frock coat, which he 
did on his balloon ascensions during the 
war while at the front, much to the disgust 
of the officers and men of the army, who 
thought he was entirely too much of a “dude” 
to be in active warfare. 

Lowe as soon as he arrived in Cincinnati 
telegraphed to President Lincoln the in- 
formation he had gained on his accidental 
visit to the South and was the first to in- 
form him of the decision of Tennessee to 
join the Confederacy. 

On his return to Philadelphia he became 
deeply impressed with the value to the gov- 
ernment of balloons in the conflict then just 
entered upon, and proceeded to Washing- 
ton to offer his services and lay his plans 
before the army officials. But he was met 
only with rebuffs and discouragement until 
he again appealed to his friend Professor 
Henry. He went at once to the Hon. Simon 
Cameron, secretary of war, who requested 
Henry to make a thorough investigation of 
the matter and report directly to him the 
result. Lowe accordingly brought his bal- 
loon to the Smithsonian park, had connec- 
tion made with the gas-main in the grounds, 
and made repeated ascensions with a cap- 
tive balloon to the height of a thousand 
feet between the roth and a2r1st of June. 
These balloons were made of the closest 
woven and strongest pongee silk, varying 
in capacity from fifteen to twenty thousand 
cubic feet. 

On one of these ascensions, June 17, 
Lowe took a telegraph apparatus with him, 
which was attached to a wire connected 
with the president’s house. He sent from 
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his aerial perch a despatch to the president 
and received a reply from him. The dis- 
tance between the instrument and the bat- 
tery was about half a mile. 

The altitude attained permitted the ob- 
server to note with great distinctness every- 
thing below for many miles around. The 
following despatch was transmitted to the 
president when the balloon was at the great- 
est altitude: 

BALLOON “ ENTERPRISE.” 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1861. 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This point of observation commands an area 
near fifty miles in diameter. The city, with its 
girdle of encampments, presents a superb scene. I 
have pleasure in sending you this first despatch ever 
telegraphed from an aerial station, and in acknowl- 
edging indebtedness to your encouragement for the 
opportunity of demonstrating the availability of the 
science of aeronautics in the military service of the 
country. T. S.C. Lowe. 

The complete working of the telegraphic 
wires in this case proved that the balloon 
could be used advantageously and safely 
in ascertaining the numbers and movements 
of an enemy’s camp. 

About the same time other aeronauts of- 
fered their services to the army, and General 
Butler sent La Mountain of Troy, N. Y., in 
the latter part of June to Fort Monroe. 

The report made to Secretary Cameron 
by Professor Henry was so favorable that 
Lowe’s services were engaged. He pro- 
ceeded at once to invent and manufacture 
special portable apparatus for generating 
gas and was soon at the front with the army 
in the neighborhood of Washington. As 
his ascensions were independent of any 
branch of the service, Lowe considering 
himself a direct appointee of the president 
and responsible only to him, his efficiency 
was greatly impaired and there was con- 
stant friction between his assistants and the 
army officers. 

The balloon was used in the Yorktown 
and Williamsburg campaigns and attracted 
the fire of the Confederates. It was used 
daily on a tour of inspection from near Gen. 
Fitz John Porter’s headquarters. One day 
the balloon broke from its moorings of ropes 
and sailed majestically, over the enemy’s 
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works, but, fortunately for its occupants, it 
soon met with a counter-current of air, which 
returned it safely within the Union lines. 
General Porter made over a hundred as- 
censions. The Confederates fired repeat- 
edly from their camps on the balloon but 
never hit it. 

The following story is told by Gen. W. B. 
Taliaferro of the Confederate army, in writ- 
ing of Jackson’s raid around Pope : 

It may be of interest to relate an incident which 
illustrates the pinched condition of the Confederacy 
even as early as 1862. The Federals had been 
using balloons in examining our positions and we 
watched with envious eyes their beautiful observa- 
tions as they floated high up in the air, well out of 
the range of our guns. While we were longing for 
the balloons that poverty denied us, a genius arose 
for the occasion and suggested that we send out and 
gather together all the silk dresses in the Confeder- 
acy and make a balloon. It was done, and soon 
we had a great patchwork ship of many and varied 
hues, which was ready for use in the seven days’ 
campaign. We had no gas except in Richmond, 
and it was the custom to inflate the balloon there, 
tie it securely to an engine, and run it down the 
York River Railroad to any point at which we de- 
sired to sendit up. One day it was on a steamer down 
the James when the tide went out and left the ves- 
sel and balloon high and dry ona bar. The Feder- 
als gathered it in and with it the last silk dress in 
the Confederacy. This capture was the meanest 
trick of the war and one I have never yet forgotten. 


Gen. E. Porter Alexander of the Confed- 
erates remarks in speaking of the battle of 
Gettysburg, ‘‘I was particularly cautioned in 
moving the artillery to keep it out of sight 
of the signal station upon Round Top,” 
and he adds in a foot-note, ‘ This suggests 
the remark that I have never understood : 
why the enemy abandoned the use of mili- 
tary balloons early in 1863 after having used 
them extensively up to that time. Even if 
the observers never saw anything they would 
have been worth all they cost for the annoy- 
ance and delays they caused us in trying to 
keep our movements out of their sight.” 

For some unexplained reason the use of 
balloons was discontinued quite early in the 
war. Lowe disposed of his aeronautic ma- 
chinery to the Brazilian government. 

Lowe, after relinquishing aeronautics, 
devoted himself to inventions and obtained 
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many valuable patents which secured for 
him fame and money; such as the manu- 
facture of ice and water-gas, now in use in 
almost every city in the United States. Of 
late years he has devoted himself to the 
construction of an electric mountain railway 
which conveys the tourist five thousand 
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feet above the sea-level to the summit of 
“Mount Lowe” in the Sierra Madre range 
at Pasadena, where he has a fine observa- 
tory, in charge of Prof. Lewis Swift. He is 
regarded as one of the most enterprising 
citizens and foremost benefactors of south- 
ern California. 
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TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


CHINESE mandarin, a magistrate, 

gave a goldsmith a commission to 

procure for him two ingots of gold. 
The jeweler executed the commission, came 
to the magistrate with the gold ingots, and 
was asked the price. 

“There is a fixed price for gold,” an- 
swered the vender, “and every one knows 
that. But from you, noble sir, I will ask 
only half the accustomed price.” 

**Good!” said the mandarin as he gave 
back one of the ingots. ‘I will keep one 
and give you back the other, so we are 
even.” 

‘* But —” replied the vender, but before 
he could proceed further the mandarin 
interrupted angrily, ““You have received 
your own price from me without any hag- 
gling, and do you still complain? Be off, 
or I will have you thrown into prison!” 

This anecdote, taken from a Chinese 
newspaper, shows the native officer in his 
true light. 

The Chinese law-giver truly intended to 
allow only the most eminent spirits of the 
nation to enter the career of an officer, but 
with the mandarins more than with any one 
else in the world are theory and reality 
entirely at variance. Let us see how this 
difference arises, while at the same time we 
follow the history of a Chinese mandarin 
from the first beginnings of his career. 

Whoever wishes to become a mandarin 
must first have passed the state examina- 
tions, for without this he cannot be chosen 
for the lowest position, and those wishing 
to undertake these state examinations must 
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naturally acquire a certain amount of infor- 
mation beforehand. But, to our knowledge, 
there are in all China no public schools. 
In their stead are private schools, and here 
the children of the more civilized class learn 
to read a few thousand Chinese characters 
and to draw on paper; besides this they get 
religious instruction. In these schools they 
do not learn geography, history, or 
foreign languages, no word is mentioned 
of what passes in the whole world, of new 
discoveries and inventions. When the 
pupils have finished this private school, 
those who wish to undertake the state 
examinations enter another private school, 
where the real preparation now begins. 

They are not always children who at- 
tend these higher preparatory schools; we 
find, rather, people of a ripe old age who 
by a life of toil must first earn the money in 
order to take the instruction and to afford 
the cost of the examinations and the means 
of subsistence. So all ages, from boys to 
gray-haired men, are represented in this 
second school. Here nothing is taught 
except the history of literature. The 
Chinese, who can look back upon a history 
of many thousand years, have a great 
number of famous poets and philosophers 
who are numbered with the “classics” of 
the country. The pupil must learn by 
heart the writings of these classics and be 
able to explain every word, every simile, 
every grammatical figure. Nothing except 
what these classics touch upon is taught in 
the schools, and also nothing else is de- 
manded for the state examination. Thus 
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there is a horrible lack of education in the 
highest officers, the most prominent men, 
in things which are not Chinese. Now if 
the most educated Chinese, those of highest 
standing, are so destitute of all knowledge 
of what happens outside of China, how is it 
with the many millions of the lower classes? 
When the pupil thinks he is well enough 
acquainted with the classics he presents him- 
self for the state examinations, which are al- 
ways held in the principal city of the district 
and take place twice every three years, when 
thousands of candidates are enrolled. The 
examination is comparatively easy and con- 
sists only of a written composition. The 
examiners look over the many thousand 
compositions which have been given in to 
them and at last choose about a tenth part 
as the best productions. The composers of 
these works receive the title S7m-tzaz, and 
with this the right to present themselves for 
the second examination. The nine tenths 
of the class who are not promoted do not 
allow themselves to be discouraged. They 
once more enter the preparatory school, and 
many do this twenty or thirty times, one 
time after another, so that it sometimes 
happens that son, father, and grandfather 
enter this examination at the same time. 
The second examination is held in the 
principal city of the province and takes 
place only every three years, the examiners 
being appointed bythe emperor. However, 
all the highest officers of the province are 
present. There is generally in every provin- 
cial metropolis, outside the city, a large plot 
of ground surrounded by a high wall. There 
are two gates in the wall, opposite one 
another, and a street leads through the 
gates which divides the place into two equal 
parts. To the right and left of the street 
extend back to the wall long, narrow, stall- 
like buildings very close together. Every 
_ Shed is divided into a great number of small 
cells, so that in all there are from twelve 
to fourteen thousand of them on the 
examination grounds. Every candidate is 
placed in one of these cells, which has only 
one door, and in this an opening through 
which light and air can penetrate. It 
has, moreover, two boards, one to sit on 
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and the other to write on, and the candi- 
date brings with him articles of clothing, 
provisions, and bedding, for during the first 
three days he dare not leave his cell for a 
moment. Every inmate receives his ques- 
tions made out in writing, and generally the 
small red pieces of paper, which are deliv- 
ered to the candidate, contain four sub- 
jects—three for prose works arid one for 
a poem. No production can be more than 
four hundred or less than three hundred 
words long. Corrections can only be made 
to a very moderate degree. After three 
days the compositions are collected and the 
candidates can now sleep one night outside 
the examination grounds. Then they are 
locked up again for three days and have 
during this time five compositions to pre- 
pare. These six days are so fatiguing 
mentally and physically that very often 
candidates, especially old people, die from 
exhaustion and overwork, 

Theoretically, every precaution is taken 
to prevent copying, to keep the candidates 
from coming into communication with one 
another and mutually helping with the work. 
The watchmen, who walk up and down in 
the streets and keep watch of the candidates, 
are, as is every one in China, not proof 
against bribery. The regulations for the 
examinations are very severe. It is so 
ordered that in its actual administration 
there can be neither cheating nor prefer- 
ence for anyone, but through bribery a 
candidate who writes a poor paper is pre- 
ferred above a candidate who writes a good 
one and does not offer anything to the 
examiners; and if the one to be examined 
is the son of a prominent man they will 
naturally not be strict with him and will 
declare his work correct when it is not. 
The compositions are sifted very carefully, 
that is, nominally. Only an exceedingly 
small per cent of the candidates can pass 
the examinations because every province is 
allotted only a stated number of higher 
degrees. While in the first examination of 
a thousand candidates a hundred could get 
through, in the second examination only 
seventy of the thousand can pass, for only 
that number of diplomas are furnished. 
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The successful candidate receives the title 
Chiid-schiw. 

The fortunate ones now have the right to 
try for an office, that is, if there is a vacancy. 
It may be a year or even ten years before 
the candidate is rewarded. He is advanced 
more quickly if he takes yet the third ex- 
amination, through which he becomes a 
Tsen-tse. “This examination is held every 
three years in Pekin, in the spring after the 
province examinations. 

The candidates who have passed the third 
examination are preferred to those who have 
only the first two behind them, but all must 
begin with the ninth rank. There are nine 
ranks in the civil government as well as in 
the army and navy. Since we have only to 
deal with the civil officers, let us consider 
the animals which are given to every class 
as a sign of distinction. The ninth class 
has a magpie, and the animals for the other 
classes upwards to the first are: quail, duck, 
heron, silver pheasant, wild goose, peacock, 
golden pheasant, and crane. The officer 
wears on his breast and on his back the 
picture of the animal corresponding to his 
rank, embroidered in bright colors upon a 
piece of silk about a foot square. 

According to theory, the Chinese laws are 
very severe for the position of mandarin. 
Only those who belong to an honorable 
caste can become officers. The sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of barbers, 
actors, and sailors, for example, are dishonor- 
able and can never become mandarins. No 
mandarin can be settled in his home district, 
so that he cannot favor his relatives and 
friends; also he cannot have one of his 
relatives under him. He must not marry a 
woman who is beneath his rank, and mar- 
riage with dancers, actresses, and singers 
is strongly forbidden not only to the 
mandarins, but also to their children and 
grandchildren. The man must be industri- 
ous, must act with impartiality, and not be 
judge in a case where a distant relative of 
a relative of his wife is concerned. He 
must lead a blameless life—in and out of 
service carry himself as a man of honor, be 
proof against bribery, observe the well-being 
of his subjects, execute punctually and 
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rigidly the commands of the emperor and 
his overseers. For this a salary is promised 
him which grows considerably with the rank. 
The mandarin of the ninth rank has only 
$100 a year, but the necessities of life’ in 
China are fabulously cheap. The highest 
salary is $15,000. 

In the last ten years, in which the govern- 
ment has had to fight a great deal against 
the scarcity of money, it has been decided 
to sell the offices to rich people even if 
they have not taken the state examinations, 
if they only pay the required amount. It is 
to be understood that these people will get 
back the money they pay for the office by 
usury interest. And officers of this kind 
are unfavorable to all innovations, because 
they know that their offices and the prospect 
of buying higher and more lucrative ones 
are gone as soon as China is opened to cul- 
ture, as soon as relations are established 
which resemble the European if only in a 
slight measure. But the other mandarins 
also know well that if another system is es- 
tablished, people will not have to depend for 
promotion upon what is known about the old 
classics. They fear that then only people 
who have a modern culture will be employed, 
and that those who are now in the offices 
will lose them. On this account the man- 
darins, especially in the provinces, are the 
decided opponents of all inventions and the 
deadly enemies of all foreigners. If the 
emperor and his assistants should try to open 
up China to European culture, these man- 
darins would offer active resistance, for they 
would fear for the future of their children 
and relatives, and they would incite the 
people against the foreigners. 

The highest sign of honor which the man- 
darin has is the yellow riding-jacket, that is, 
the privilege to wear at court, when riding 
and in service, a jacket made of yellow silk. 
Besides the yellow riding-jacket (yellow is , 
the imperial, the holy color of the Chinese) 
a small yellow flag can be given the digni- 
tary. This three-cornered flag has a great 
significance, for it gives to the possessor the 
right of life and death over all Chinamen 
who are beneath him in rank. Therefore 
there are in all China only three or four 
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great dignitaries to whom the yellow flag is 
given. 
the right to have red poles for their litters, 
and, finally, the right to dress in clothes 
trimmed in sable. A mandarin must never 
go on foot, he must be carried in his litter. 
For the litter he needs only four men, but 
when he rides he must be accompanied by 
ten persons. Out of parsimony the govern- 


The mandarins are further given 
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ment has too few mandarins, and if the 
honorable officers would work themselves to 
death they would not finish the business 
there is to be done. 

So there will be misgovernment as long 
as there are mandarins. Never can Euro- 
pean culture and civilization be managed 
according to European standards if the rule 
of the mandarin is not broken. 


THE UNITED STATES AND HAWAII. 


BY MARY 


II. 

INAU, the trusted and faithful friend 
of the foreigners, died in 1839 and 
was succeeded by Kekaulohi, a niece 

of the great Kamehameha, a chiefess there- 
fore of very high rank, who was chosen 
premier by the king. 

The new constitution which was proposed 
in 1839 was formally accepted and was pro- 
claimed October 8, 1840. It was essentially 
American in spirit and -import—devised by 
Americans after the model afforded them in 


that of their own government, limiting the 
authority of the king and extending the 
privileges and liberties of 
Its (ee 


Fe 


the common people. 
first proposition secured 
and perpetuated freedom 
of conscience in this spe- 
cific declaration, ‘‘ Allmen 
of every religion shall be 
protected in worshiping 
Jehovah and serving him 
according to their own 
understanding.” The priv- 
ilege which the Puritan 
ancestors of the mission- 
aries had secured forthem- 
selves and their descend- 
ants was thus passed on 
to bless and enlighten the 
people of another race, a 
people and a country un- 
known to the founders of 
American civil and re- 
ligious freedom. This was 
E—June 
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the end of religious persecution, and Cath- 
olics, as well as Protestants, were henceforth 
free to follow the dictates of conscience in 
the matter of creed and public worship. 
Under the new government the office of 
premier—Xuhina mnui—was perpetuated; 
governors for the larger islands were ap- 
pointed, a legislative body was organized 
consisting of seventeen nobles in the upper 
house and seven members in the lower, which 
met once a year deliberating in joint session. 
The nobles were hereditary, members being 
nominated and elected by ballot. Four 
judges were appointed by the legislature, 
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and these with the king and premier consti- 
tuted the highest judiciary of the kingdom. 
Dr. Judd was appointed treasurer. He was 
a medical missionary who had gone out to 
the islands with his wife in the early days. 
He was aman of remarkable intellect, of 
sound judgment and the greatest prudence, 
and his services to the government during 
its painful evolution from barbarism to civi- 
lization were of incalculable value. He was 
ably assisted by his wife, who was thoroughly 
in sympathy with his work, and who her- 
self possessed great ability and dauntless 
courage. ‘Their son, the Hon, A. F. Judd, 
is chief justice of the present republic. Dr. 
Judd held many responsible offices and was 
a man of such integrity and unselfishness 
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that he was trusted implicitly by both the 
king and the people. He was, however, 
with all his fidelity to the hereditary ruler, a 
stanch American, a firm believer in republic- 
anism, a promoter of democracy, and he 
left an indelible impress of his national pre- 
dilections upon the institutions of his adopted 
country. 
every opportunity to enrich himself, he died, 


Like others of his nationality, with 


as he had lived, comparatively a poor man. 
Both Dr. Judd and his wife were identified 
with every subsequent beneficial social and 
Mrs. 
Judd worked strenuously to inculcate a love 
for domestic life and a knowledge of useful 
domestic the minds of the native 
women and labored heroically by her hus- 
...-, band’s side in the terrible epi- 

demics of measles and smallpox 

in 1848 and ’53. Through the 

vicissitudes which the 
new constitution could not 
remedy, the educational in- 
terests of the islands steadily 


political movement in the islands. 


arts in 


many 


+E advanced. 


Oahu College, a coeduca- 
tional school, was founded in 
1840, taking the lead in admit- 
ting women to the privileges of 
higher education long before 
the innovation was approved 
in the United States. It not 
only received the patronage of 
the foreign residents of Hawaii 
but the early settlers of Cali- 
fornia found it much more con- 
venient to send their children 
to Honolulu to be educated 
than to send them back to the 
Eastern States by the long 
route around Cape Horn, or 
even later by the Isthmus of 
Panama. Thiscollege has been 
enlarged and its facilities in- 
creased by frequent endow- 
ments, and with all the ap- 
pliances of modern schools and 
a staff of competent teachers 
is still the leading educational 
institution in Hawaii. 

After the adoption of the 
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constitution, difficulties with the French 
broke out afresh, to which were added 
grievances trumped up by Charlton, who 
had never relinquished his determination of 
accomplishing the cession of the islands to 
Great Britain. 

He claimed large tracts of valuable lands 
—a bonajfide gift from the chiefs for a 
British consulate and residence—as a per- 
sonal bequest, the property belonging in 
reality to the heirs of Kaahumana. The 
usual means of adjustment were resorted to, 
and, upon the advice of Sir George Simpson 
and Dr. McLaughlin, two officers of the 
Hudson Bay Company who happened to 
visit the islands at this juncture, a commis- 
sion was sent to England to lay the matter 
before the queen. Sir George Simpson 
was chosen one of the commission, be- 
ing personally informed as to the merits 
of the case, and associated with him were 
Mr. Richards and a native, Haalilio, the 
king’s secretary. Mr. Richards, whose 
services had proved so valuable in the past, 
was given power of attorney to act for the 
Hawaiian government. Charlton had al- 
ready returned to England to rouse sympa- 
thy in his cause, and had left Mr. Alexan- 





der Simpson as acting British consul. 
Charlton went to England by the way of 
Mexico and there met Lord George Paulet 
in command of the historic Carysfort, which 
was attached to the fleet cf Admiral Thomas 
and was in port at Mazatlan. The consul 
enlisted Paulet’s sympathy and Admiral 
Thomas was also warned that British in- 
terests were seriously threatened. ‘The 
Carysfort proceeded to Honolulu and reit- 
erated Charlton’s claims, and the king was 
advised to make a temporary cession of 
Hawaii to Great Britain pending the return 
of the commission. This was effected and 
the Hawaiian flag was hauled down and 
the British flag was hoisted. 

The commissioners were eminently suc- 
cessful in their undertaking, although at first 
Lord Aberdeen, then secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, at first declined to treat with 
them, upon the ground that the rule of the 
king was merely nominal and that in reality 
Hawaii was “exclusively under the influ- 
ence of Americans to the detriment of 
British interests,” alleging further that their 
independence had never been properly 
recognized by the United States. From 
London the commissioners proceeded to 
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Brussels, and there Mr. Richards was 
fortunate enough to secure the good offices 
of King Leopold, through whose instrumen- 
tality the recognition of Hawaii by Great 
Britain was secured. Through M. Guizot, 
minister of foreign affairs, a similar recog- 
nition was secured in France, that of the 
United States been previously 
pledged. Our own government had taken 
the initiative, leading the way in making a 
definite and fixed place for Hawaii among 
civilized nations. When Admiral Thomas 
was apprised of the true state of affairs 
he proceeded to Honolulu, the British flag 
was hauled down, and the supremacy of the 
king was restored. 

Through all these trials the king was 
strengthened and aided by Dr. Judd, who 
had concealed the archives in the royal tomb 
and sat night after night in this dreary 
hiding-place writing his reports, using as a 
table the coffins of the former Kamehame- 


having 
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has. In addition to their formal and deci- 
sive recognition of the independence of the 
Hawaiian Islands, France and England en- 
tered into a compact, November 28, 1843, 
declaring that “‘ Her Majesty, the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and His Majesty, the King of 
the French, taking into consideration the 
existence in the Sandwich Islands of a gov- 
ernment capable of providing for the regu- 
larity of its relations with foreign nations, 
have thought it right to engage reciprocally 
to consider the Sandwich Islands as an inde- 
pendent state, and never to take posses- 
sion, either directly or under the title of a 
protectorate, or under any other form, of 
any part of the territory of which they are 
composed.” This treaty has never been abro- 
gated, nor its provisions altered in any way, 
and it partly accounts for England’s non- 
interference in the present movement look- 
ing to annexation to the United States. 
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In 1853-54 Kamehameha, of his own ac- 
cord, wearied by the conspiracies and quar- 
rels which national independence had by 
no means prevented or pacified, made the 
first overtures for a permanent alliance with 
our government. It was strongly favored 
by those whose commercial interests were in- 
volved, and as opposed by the mis- 
sionaries who had always been firm 
advocates of Hawaiian autonomy, and 
who finally persuaded the king that 
such a course would be disastrous to 
the natives. 

The successive reigns to the acces- 
sion of David Kalakaua was the old 
story with few variations. The most 
important events of this period were 
the amendment of the constitution in 
1865 and the segregation of the lepers 
upon Molokai in 1866, the disease 
having first made its appearance in 
1853. The old line became extinct 
upon the death of Lot, the fifth and 
last of the Kamehamehas. It was the 
wish of the people that Queen Emma, 
the widow of Kamehameha IV., should 
succeed to the throne. The heir had 
died, no successor had been named, 
and, according to Hawaiian law, the 
sovereign was to be elected by the 
legislature. It was believed, upon good 
grounds, that Kalakaua secured a majority 
of votes by bribery, and a riot occurred, 
during which it became necessary to land 
the marines from British and American ves- 
sels in the harbor. 

Kalakaua was not a man of very great in- 
telligence, although he was amiable, cour- 
teous, and possessed many qualities of char- 
acter that in some degree condoned grave 
faults and won him strong adherents. He 
had not the wisdom of the Kamehamehas in 
choosing wise counselors, and was speedily 
surrounded by corrupt and dissolute fol- 
lowers who wielded great influence over 
him throughout his entire life. One of 
these was a man named Gibson, of notorious 
memory, who had been sent out as a Mor- 
mon missionary by Brigham Young and who 
encouraged the king in all his excesses. 
The treasury was depleted upon the most 
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foolish pretexts, a palace was built the cost 
of which could never be ascertained, and 
Kalakaua in a tour around the world was 
seized with a desire to conquer Polynesia, 


with himself as autocrat. It was impossible 


to secure fundsfor public works that were 
greatly needed while the public revenues 


AN HAWAIIAN BEAUTY, 


were squandered in the most irresponsible 
manner. Five uprisings and conspiracies 
occurred in five years and seven months, and 
the only good results of his reign were the 
adoption of a new constitution, which he 
was forced ‘to approve after he had been de- 
tected in a plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and the negotiation of a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States. The latter. 
had long been desired and contended for 
and it was finally accomplished in Septem- 
ber, 1866. Under its provisions Hawaiian 
sugar was to be admitted into the United 
States free of duty, and in return for this 
concession Pearl Harbor was ceded as a 
coaling station for United States men-of- 
war. The effects of this treaty were imme- 
diate and, as Professor Alexander has stated, 
“Tt ushered in an era of unexampled pros- 
perity and set in motion a series of changes 
of which no man can foresee the end.” 
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The rich cane-growing regions were ine 
proved, many new plantations were opened, 
mills were established giving employment to 
hundreds of people, and men who had been 
in moderate circumstances became very 
wealthy. Trade and commerce were enor- 
mously stimulated and the revenues of the 
country were quadrupled. It should be 
noted that up to this time few if any of the 
American residents could be accounted 
wealthy men—even those who had the great- 
est influence over the kings and chiefs. 
The wealth of the latter was largely in lands, 
much of which was unimproved and unpro- 
ductive. The fortunes made in Hawaii 
were made not by gifts and bequests from 
the natives, but by the investment of limited 
capital, investments that were gradually and 
proportionally increased with increasing prof- 
its, as honest wealth is created elsewhere. 

The people, the country, and the capital 
profited by the change. Honolulu was pro- 
vided with excellent streets and sidewalks, 
street-cars, water-works, and electric lights 
were introduced and the art of living in every 


way improved. The constitution of 1887 
was a great step forward, giving white men 
full suffrage and granting the legislature 
power to elect the cab- 
inet, which hitherto the 
king had personally 
Kalakaua died 


chosen. 
in San Francisco No- 
vember 20, 1891, where 
he had gone to recruit 
his failing health. When 
the news was received 
upon the return of the 
U. S. S. Charleston to 
Honolulu with the body, 
Liliuokalani, who had 
been named heir ap- 
parent, was immediately 
proclaimed. She had an 
intense jealousy of the 
whites and being in Eng- 
land at the time the con- 
stitution of 1887 was 
adopted she was enraged 
beyond expression. She 
went to the throne de- 
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termined to curtail their influence and re- 
turn them to their former status. She im- 
mediately claimed the right to dismiss the 
cabinet and to name one individually favor- 
able to herself, and in this she was success- 
ful. Her choice was most unfortunate, and 
there is little doubt but that her downfall 
was hastened by the evil advice of the men 
whom she thus placed at the head of affairs. 
Within a few months the old issues of 
Kalakaua’s reign were revived, chief of 
which were the enactment of bills to legalize 
the free sale of opium in the islands, to 
establish a state lottery from which the gov- 
ernment was to derive a revenue, and a 
movement was set on foot to repeal the law 
which had enforced the state supervision of 
lepers. 

The best friends of the queen appealed 
to her not to lend her countenance to any 
of these nefarious schemes which were 
planned and indorsed by the very worst 
element in the country. But she would not 
be warned. More dangerous to the liberties 
of the people, however, and, as it proved, 
more fatal to herself, was her endeavor to 
abrogate the constitution which she swore 
to support when she assumed her office. 
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She believed that she could force the adop- 
tion of one she herself approved and by one 
bold stroke reduce to vassalage the white 
men from whose wealth and industry her 
revenues were mainly derived. On Satur- 
day, January 14, the legislature was pro- 
rogued with great ceremony, and the queen 
was prepared to promulgate the new consti- 
tution from a balcony of the palace, which 
was filled with and surrounded by her armed 
guard and a strong following of native ad- 
herents. She found an unanticipated ob- 
stacle in her ministers, who at the last 
moment failed her and declined to counter- 
sign her signature. 

When her revolutionary act became known 
Honolulu was plunged into the wildest ex- 
citement. A committee of safety was or- 
ganized, the queen was declared to be in 
revolution, and the throne vacant—the end, 
it was devoutly hoped, of monarchy in the 
Hawaiian Islands. As has been sufficiently 
shown, the people had borne with conspiracy 
and revolution and uprising for years. 
When Liliuokalani came to the throne it 
was hoped and believed that a better era 
had dawned. Her course speedily put an 


va 
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end to such expectations, and men who had 
clung with desperate hope to the belief that 
a safe and stable autonomy was _ possible 
gave up that belief forever. Among these 
were Judge Dole, the attorney-general, Mr. 
Smith, Chief Justice Judd, and others of 
equal position and distinction. 

A provisional government was established 
with Judge Sanford B. Dole as president 
and the Hon. W. C. Wilder as vice-president, 
with an advisory council of representative 
men—of various and varied 
nationality. 

A commission to ask annexation was des- 


professions 


patched to Washington, and a treaty was 
drafted which was approved by President 
Harrison, then about to retire from office. 
It was rejected almost immediately by Presi- 
dent Cleveland upon the flimsy pretext that 
the queen had been dethroned with the 
connivance of the American minister, Mr. 
Stevens, and the United States marines— 
whose aid it will be recalled had to be in- 
voked to preserve order when the brother 
of the deposed Liliuokalani assumed his 
office. The connivance of the United States 
in one case was as easily proved as in the 
other, and the official in- 
vestigation which was 
ordered by Congress 
failed to support Mr. 

Cleveland’s theory. 
The events of the past 


five years are easily re- 
called. 
ported 


There was a pur- 
investigation on 
the part of a so-called 
commissioner, named by 
Mr. Cleveland. The result 
of the investigation, if 
it could be dignified by 
such a term, apparently 
justified the president in 
attempting Liliuokalani’s 
restoration, which the pro- 
visional government made 
every preparation to re- 
sist. Mr. Albert S. Willis, 
whom Mr. Cleveland ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. 
Stevens, had the wisdom 
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not to execute his orders when he perceived 
that they must be carried out by force, and 
this praiseworthy prudence undoubtedly 
saved much bloodshed .and loss of life. 
Restoration being thus abandoned, steps 
were taken by the provisional government 
to establish a republic, and a constitution 
was framed and adopted July 4, 1894, with 
President Dole at its head. There was a 
revival of prosperity and peace was restored, 
which has been but once disturbed. 

This final struggle of the decadent mon- 
archy was preceded by the customary plots 
and conspiracies. At first the queen had 
been treated with every consideration—clem- 
ency that proved to be misplaced and which 
she promptly abused. She was paida salary 
until it was learned that the money was be- 
Her 
personal liberty had not been abridged in 
any and 
surveillance. 


ing expended for political purposes. 


she was at no time under 
On Sunday, January 5, 1895, 
the police were notified that natives had 
collected at a house beyond the suburbs 
of Honolulu. A search-warrant was issued 
and as the officers approached the place 
they were fired upon, and Charles L. Carter, 
a member of the commission which had 
gone to Washington in 1893, was mortally 
wounded. 

The rebels were driven into the mountains, 
but surrendered within a fortnight. Quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition, including 
dynamite bombs, had been found buried in 
the grounds of Washington House, the 
queen’s villa, and incriminating documents 


way, 


were discovered among her private papers. 
She was arrested and confined in her old 
apartments in the palace, being given free 
access to the gardens and treated with a 
degree of consideration which she certainly 


had not merited. Both she and her fellow 
conspirators were tried and sentenced, two 
or three to death, others to imprisonment 
with the payment of fines. All were finally 
pardoned. 

In several instances those who had taken 
part in other unlawful acts at various times 
prior to this were deported and forbidden 
to return to the islands. 

The ex-queen during the past year has 
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remained in Washington, laboring to prevent 
the adoption of the annexation treaty which 
had been negotiated in December, 1897, the 
adoption of which was recommended by 
President McKinley in his annual message 
to Congress upon its assemblage in June. 

In his discussion of the question the 
president reviewed the close relations of the 
islands and the United States, a relation 
that has existed for over seventy years, and 
which, in all the difficulties that have arisen 
with other governments, has been unmarred 
by the slightest unfriendliness. The tacit 
agreement of England, France, and Germany 
to delegate to our country what practically 
were the powers of a recognized protectorate, 
was also recalled. 

At this writing, ratification of the treaty 
has been probably abandoned, after the 
usual debate—those who had favored the 
measure, for some mysterious reason, alter- 
ing their views. It seems possible, however, 
that the end so ardently sought will be com- 
passed by joint resolution, as in the case of 
Texas in 1845. 

Even those who oppose annexation must 
acknowledge that no territory has ever been 
admitted into the Union that has proved 
its right to statehood more conclusively 
than this sister republic in the mid Pacific. 
Its chief officials, with President Dole at 
their head, are men of the most unselfish 
patriotism, of unwavering devotion, men of 
the stamp that shaped the destinies of our 
own government when it freed itself from 
the trammels of a monarchy with which it 
had no longer either sympathy or natural 
affiliation. In a private interview with 
Secretary Gresham at the State Department 
in Washington early in June, 1893, he ex- 
cused his opposition to the annexation of 
Hawaii on the ground that it would establish 
a precedent for Cuba and Santo Domingo. 
It has been the purpose of this paper to 
show that the cases are not parallel. The 
government of Hawaii since the country 
attained the dignity of an organized gov- 
ernment is the direct outgrowth of Ameri- 
can democracy. The country has grown 
and strengthened, not through any mon- 
archical influence, but in spite of it. 
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HE United States is a peaceful na- 

tion. Its geographical location re- 

moves it from the influences that 
inspire others with mutual dread and fear, 
and its wealth and resources are so great as 
to render it absolutely independent of all 
foreign countries. That its prosperity may 
possibly inspire jealousy is its misfortune, 
but not its fault. 
manifested any such feeling itself, but it has 
won from the great powers respect and ad- 
miration for its splendid growth and de- 
velopment and also for its overwhelming 


Not only has it never 
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unwarlike and at all times maintaining but a 
small army and either no navy at all or one 
of very meager proportions, when compelled 
to fight we not only have been always vic- 
torious, but also we have taught our older 
and more experienced neighbors many of 
the most important lessons connected with 
naval warfare. 

From the United States was learned the 
lesson of the value of privateering—as an 
auxiliary to the movements of the regular 
naval force; again, we demonstrated the 
paramount importance of good gunnery 
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latent strength. It seems singular that 
while other nations permanently maintain 
great armies and support large fleets, and 
while the whole world has been listening 
in constant dread of hearing the call to war 
ring out from some of these serried hosts, 
this country—the most peacefully inclined 
of all—should be the first in later years to 
reach the brink of war, if not actually to 
engage in it. 

Another fact in connection with our na- 
tional existence is both curious and interest- 
ing, and that is this: Although essentially 
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even against superior weight of metal, and 
that “the man behind the gun” was, after 
all, the main factor in a naval engagement ; 
then, too, we proved the superiority of our 
ship-builders by producing the finest types 
of ships afloat. The first steam frigate on 
the navy list of any nation flew the stars and 
stripes ; the Monitor revolutionized all ex- 
isting naval theories as to offense and de- 
fense, and at once rendered obsolete the type 
of man-of-war then constituting the fight- 
ing strength of foreign fleets. It would be 
strange indeed if it should be the destiny of 
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our nation to solve for the world the as yet 
unsolved problems in naval warfare conse- 
quent upon the use of steel ships and of 
modern guns and armor, and to determine 
the practical utility and destructive power of 
the dreaded torpedo under all possible con- 
ditions, in fleet contests or in single ship 
combats. 

I have said that when other countries 
maintained such formidable armaments it 
would be strange if this comparatively un- 
armed nation should be the first to be 
plunged in actual war. And yet is not that 
perhaps the very reason for it? Our actual 
strength has been underestimated and our 
real strength unknown. The glove of velvet 
does not command half the respect in in- 
ternational controversies that is paid to the 
mailed hand. Had we possessed a navy 
equal to our needs and to our 
national importance there 
would be no danger of war— | 
certainly not from fourth-rate 
powers like Chili or Spain. 
Does any one imagine that 
the proud Castilian would ad- 
mit the existence of any casus 
belli England or with 
France? 


with 


Yet we have a navy, small | 
but efficient, and capable of } 
giving a good account of itself 
whenever called upon to act. 
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Its personnel is unsurpassed by that of any 
power, whatever its rank or naval standing. 
Despite sectional jealousies and factional 
fighting, in the face of every discourage- 
ment and petty opposition, the navy has 
added a little to its strength every year since 
1883, and has made every new addition to 
its fleet the equal if not the superior of the 
best of its type afloat. We have had but few 
fighting ships because congressional wisdom 
has assumed to know more about naval 
needs than those who made them their life 
study. It is also true that when we had 
some ships we had not men enough to man 
them nor docks to hold them, and many 
other of the absolute essentials of a naval es- 
tablishment were unprovided for, despite the 
reiterated demonstration by the navy de- 
partment of their necessity and importance. 
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Nevertheless, we can say that we have a 


navy, and from the bottom of the interna- Firstclass............ 


tional naval list we have now reached fifth 
place and will go even higher—unless Ja- 
pan outstrips us—as a result of the ener- 
getic measures taken and the large appro- 
priation made to meet the prospect of war. 
If this contingency has done nothing else for 
the United States it has at least vindicated 
the right of the navy to proper consideration 
by the national legislature, and shows how, 
in the hour of danger, the entire country 
depends upon it and looks to it for protection. 
The efficiency of a naval force is meas- 
ured, not by its numbers, but by its fighting 
capacity—its ability to give and take hard 
blows. Let us see, then, how we stand in this 
respect to-day, and also how we shall stand 
when all the vessels now under contract are 
finished and in commission. We may also 
properly add to this list those vessels pro- 
vided for in the Naval Appropriation Bill 
now pending in the Senate, as it is not 
probable that the number of ships author- 
ized will be diminished by the time the bill 
reaches the president for his signature. 
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ARMORED CRUISERS. 
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UNARMORED SHIPS. 
Protected cruisers..... I 
Unprotected cruisers. . 
Gunboats 
Torpedo-boat catchers. - 
Torpedo-boats 
Ram 


Dynamite cruiser...... I 
Submarine torpedo-boat -— 
Despatch boat 


44 28 
I have omitted from this list 


turreted monitors, because their 


the single- 
only possi- 
ble value would be for harbor defense against 
unarmored vessels, and even then they 
would be unable to resist the modern high- 
powered guns of unprotected cruisers, or to 
do any great damage with their smooth 
bores except at close range. I have also 
omitted the wooden cruisers (of limited 
speed and old-fashioned guns) and the tugs. 
That gives us, according to the table, a total 
of sixty-one modern ships in actual service, 
of which thirteen are fighting ships, with 
nineteen more to be added within eighteen 
months—of which five are “ fighters ”—and 
thirty-five more possible additions within 
three years, of which seven belong to the 
class of armored ships. The United States 
has then a navy 7” esse and in posse of one 
hundred and fifteen ships, of which fifty will 
be torpedo-boats or torpedo-boat catchers. 
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Looking at the different classes more in 
detail, we have the /owa as an admirable 
specimen of a first-class battle-ship, with 
sufficient speed to maneuver against an 
enemy, competent by her armor and arma- 
ment to cope with an adversary of what- 
ever size, and having good coal capacity, 
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the crew of a monitor’s fifteen-inch smooth 
bore. Such has been the progress in the 
mechanical arts that to-day six men easily 
and rapidly elevate and depress, load and 
fire a fifty-ton gun within the revolving tur- 
ret of the /owa. 


The J/ndiana and her sister ships, the 
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which means ability to keep the sea. The 
battle-ship constitutes the real fighting 
strength—it has been likened to the in- 
fantry on land—in any naval force. The 
Jowa’s main battery will discharge about 
two tons of solid steel if her guns are fired 
all at once, and each discharge will cost 
over $5,000. The /owa is the type of ship 
that takes the place in modern navies of the 
line of battle-ship of old, of which the Vic- 
tory and Zemeraire were among England’s 
proudest examples. From eight to ten hun- 
dred men were on their three fighting decks 
behind the walls of oak, while the /owa is 
manned by 550 gallant souls protected by 
ramparts of steel. It required fifteen men 


to handle the long twenty-four pounder of 
the War of 1812 and fourteen constituted 
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Massachusetts and the Oregon, are really en- 
titled to be classed as battle-ships, for they 
carry even a heavier main battery than the 
Jowa, and that, too, on one thousand tons 
less displacement. Their armor protection 
is of equal thickness, but as they can carry 
less coal and therefore must remain near 
their base of supplies, their sphere of action 
is more limited and they were therefore 
designated in the act of Congress authori- 
zing their construction as ‘“‘Coast Defense 
Ships.” It may be that the hostility of 
Congress at that time to “ battle-ships ”’ led 
to the adoption of this less bellicose title. 
The second-class battle-ship, of which, 
since the loss of the Maine, the Zexas is 
our sole representative, is simply a small 
battle-ship. Thus the Zexas is of but 6,300 

















tons displacement as compared with the 
11,500 of the /owa. The main battery- 
guns are smaller in caliber and the secon- 
dary battery less in number, while the 
armor protection is about the same although 
differently distributed. With less draft the 
second-class ship can go where the heavier 
ship would hardly venture, and thus it has 
some advantages over its bigger sister, but 
after all, since the first-class ship is the 
more effective and the better all around for 
fighting purposes, the utility of the second- 
class ship may well be questioned, and no 
other vessel of this class has been contem- 
plated by our naval constructors in arran- 
ging our present naval program. The tend- 
ency in all navies is to build ships of the 
higher class. 

Of the double-turreted monitor class, 
comprising the Monterey, Miantonomoh, 
Puritan, Terror, Amphitrite, and Monadnock, 
it may be said that in smooth water, near their 
base of supplies, and particularly for har- 
bor defense, they are invaluable. They 
present but a small target and yet can 
carry very heavy guns on a light draft. 
Their secondary battery of rapid-fire guns 
is limited in number and not well protected, 
yet there are many naval officers who 
believe these monitors capable of success- 
fully attacking even a first-class battle-ship. 

The armored cruiser finds its representa- 
tives in our navy in the Brooklyn and New 
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York, the former having one thousand tons 
more displacement than the latter. This 
type of ship is one of the most useful in 
any navy. It has speed, coal endurance, 
heavy battery power, and good armor pro- 
tection. It could engage in a contest with 
anything except a first-class battle-ship, and 
even then its superior speed would enable 
it to outmaneuver its adversary, while it 
could give some hard, possibly destructive 
blows, as it found an opportunity. Either 
the Mew York or Brooklyn could overtake 
any cruiser afloat, naval or auxiliary, except 
the Lucania, Campania, and Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse. 

The cruiser is the modern successor of 
the privateer, its prey the enemy’s mercan- 
tile marine, and its mission to capture, burn, 
sink, or destroy. It is unarmored—except 
that the protected cruisers, like the Co/umbia, 
have a protective deck of steel running the 
length of the ship and intended to guard 
the machinery and magazine from shell that 
might pierce the sides—carries a good 
battery of rapid-fire guns, and would natu- 
rally avoid a conflict with any but ships of 
its own class. It may be likened to the 
cavalry of the military force. The A/inne- 
apolis is the fastest cruiser on the sea and 
the Columbia is not far behind. These 
ships have triple screws, similar to the 
Dupuy de Lome and one other cruiser in 
the French navy. It is a characteristic of 
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our ships that they have maintained their 
best speed active service instead of 
losing it after the trial trip, as is the case 
with the vessels of many other navies. The 
Olympia, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Charleston, San Francisco, and Chicago be- 
long to this class, while the Detroit, Mont- 
gomery, and Marblehead are also cruisers, 
but designated as unprotected, since their 
protective deck only extends over the central 
portion of the ship. The largest gun on 
any of these cruisers is the eight-inch, 
firing a 250-pound shell with 110 pounds of 


in 


powder, while four, five, and six-inch rapid- 
fire guns complete their main batteries. 

The gunboat is a small cruiser, having 
no place in the line of battle and of little 
use as a fighter except against a similar 
craft, in rivers and bays where the 
larger ships cannot go. In time of peace 
they are useful and their maintenance is 
comparatively inexpensive. Where the fully 
manned cruiser costs nearly $1,000 a day 
to keep in commission, the gunboat would 
cost less than a quarter as much. Their 
speed is limited and their battery compara- 
tively light. 

Torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers are found in large numbers in every 
navy except our own. The tendency is to 
increase the number of the latter, since, 
with added sea-going capacity, they combine 
many of the advantages of the smaller craft. 
The little torpedo-boats are the wasps of 
the sea, but a single sting is fatal. Their 
work is done by stealth, against ships at 


or 
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of the 
Their 
a most dangerous one, but 
deadly if successful. They are small, swift, 
easily handled, unarmed, except with the 
torpedoes, and entirely unarmored. If dis- 
covered they would certainly be sunk under 
a hail of rapid-fire missiles against which 
they could make no defense. Three or 
four would probably attack together and if 
one succeeded the loss of the others would, 
from a naval point of view, be amply com- 
pensated. Of those we have in service, 
the Porter, Ericsson, Cushing, Winslow, and 
Dupont are good examples, but we ought to 
have ten times as many. The torpedo 
destroyer or torpedo-boat catcher is simply 
a large sea-going torpedo-boat with very 
much greater speed and an armament of 
rapid-fire guns to enable it successfully to 
attack and destroy the small torpedo-boat 
which it is its mission to seek out and dis- 
able. At sea it would act as a torpedo- 
boat. We have none of this class in our 
service as yet, unless the one purchased 
abroad may rank as such. Their practical 
utility in actual warfare has yet to be 
demonstrated, but theoretically they are 
most dangerous opponents. 

There are three other types of naval ves- 
sels, each of which has a single representa-, 
tive in our service, but they are irregular, 
and until their value has been well demon- 
strated will not probably be duplicated. 
The dynamite cruiser Vesuvius stands alone. 
It is expected to throw a dynamite shell 


anchor or in battle’ under cover 
smoke and confusion of the conflict. 


mission is 














between one and two miles, using com- 
pressed air as the motive power. If the 
range, direction, velocity, and explosion can 
be brought under perfect control the dyna- 
mite cruiser may become an important ad- 
junct to a naval force. 

The ram Katahdin has but one counter- 
part, the Polyphemus in the British navy. It 
is meant to ram and nothing else, and is 
therefore practically unarmed and finds its 
protection in being almost entirely under 
water. 

The submarine torpedo-boat is so far 


purely an experiment. We have one, the 


Plunger, under construction. France has 
three or four, Spain has one, the era/, and 
Germany the ordenfeldt. Not one of 


these has yet attempted to discharge a sub- 
merged torpedo, although reasonably suc- 
cessful in submerging itself at will. 

These are the ships of the United States 
navy; in numbers inadequate, particularly 
in fighting strength, but each one equal to 
the best of its type. In time of war we can 
add to our cruisers and to our auxiliary 
force, but the construction of an armored 
ship requires two years, if not longer. 
We can in a measure adapt the means to 
the end by turning swift yachts into torpedo- 
boats and using the best of our merchant 
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vessels for commerce destroyers, as scouts 
and transports. But this is only an emer- 
gency measure. Ships are best fitted to do 
that for which they are especially designed 
and built, and naval vessels are so radically 
different in construction from the ship built 
only to carry freight and passengers that 
their use is but a makeshift, a temporary 
expedient, with which we must do the best 
we can, relying more on the men who man 
them than on the adaptability of the ships 
to the purpose which they are made to serve. 
As Captain Mahan has said: “ Among all 
the changes, the nature of man remains 
much the same; the personal equation, 
though uncertain in quantity and quality in 
the particular instances, is sure always to be 
found.” Many of the principles of naval 
warfare are tentative rather than determined, 
and, while nothing can atone for a navy in- 
adequate in its fighting strength to the needs 
and demands ofa nation, I agree with the 
writer who asserts that ‘so long as success 
depends upon intelligence, skill, and practice, 
just so long must man rather than the ma- 
chine be the dominant factor naval 
battles.” 


in 


We must not, however, underrate the 
To do that is to 
We must assume 


strength of our opponent. 
breed a false confidence. 
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that the adversary is as earnest, as vigorous, 
as resourceful as we believe ourselves to be, 
and carry out the Napoleonic dictum that 
victory generally accompanies the heaviest 
artillery. Spain has not been inactive in 
naval progress during the past fifteen years 
and possesses to-day a fighting force very 
nearly equal to ours in everything except 
battle-ships. In fact one naval writer has 
said, ‘With the exception of Great Britain, 
Spain is able to send to sea a stronger fight- 
ing squadron of armored cruisers of heavy 
tonnage, great speed, and powerful arma- 
ment, than any other country in the world.” 
This may be true, but it refers only to ar- 
mored cruisers. The Spanish navy is a for- 
midable one on paper, but if reports as to 
the actual condition of some of her heaviest 
ships are correct, we have a decided superi- 
ority in fighting strength, excepting only 
the torpedo destroyer class and torpedo- 
boats, in both of which she is far ahead of 
As her ships would be far from her 
base of supplies, and particularly as her two 
coaling points on this side of the Atlantic 
would at once be rendered inaccessible to 
her, it is a fair assumption that her navy 
would in a short time be practically helpless. 

Giving Spain her greatest reported 


us, 
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strength according to her own list, and in- 
cluding the ships she is said to have pur- 
chased abroad and those under contract in 
her own and English shipyards, she would 
have a force of seventeen twenty-knot 
armored cruisers, two battle-ships, two coast 
defense ships, and eighteen twenty to thirty- 
knot torpedo gun vessels and torpedo-boat 
catchers, with forty-four torpedo boats of all 
classes. The fersonne/ of her navy consists 
of 24,700. It is undoubtedly true, however, 
that several of these ships are not now in 
condition for service and that many of them 
would be unable to leave home waters, so 
that the actual force we might have to expect 
on this side of the Atlantic would be two 
battle-ships, seven armored cruisers, and 
fifteen to twenty torpedo-boats and destroy- 
ers. Under such conditions the “heavy 
artillery” is all with our own ships. More- 
over, our navy will constantly increase in 
strength, will be always near its base of 
supplies, and is much better officered and 
manned, Of the ultimate result there can 
be no fear, and there is no reason to doubt 
but that the triumphs of our war-ships of 
old will be repeated by our war-ships of to- 
day. ‘The trident of Neptune is the scep- 
ter of the world.” 

















THE MISTAKE OF HIS LIFE. 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


BY ELSEY HAY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HAUNT OF THE MOONSHINER. 

AX had not overrated his ability to 
meet the exigencies of life in a 
situation so new to him, and a few 
weeks after landing in America he found him- 
self successfully installed as superintendent 
and manager of the Yarico mines in the 
mountains of Tennessee. The village of 
Yarico contained, besides the offices of the 
company, only the houses of the workmen, 
a dilapidated church, a schoolhouse, three 
stores, and as many bar-rooms and “blind 
tigers” as could manage to sustain them- 
selves on the outskirts, the company forbid- 
ding the sale of intoxicants on its property 
except at its own store, and there for med- 
ical purposes only. The mines were con- 
nected with the main road running from 
Chattanooga by a narrow gauge tram-line, 
four miles long, built by the company, and 
as there was practically no civilized society 
in the neighborhood, Max found there all 
the isolation he could desire. Any com- 
punction he may have felt at placing a civi- 
lized woman amid such surroundings soon 
vanished when he saw what congenial occu- 
pation his wife found in laboring for the 

welfare of the poor around her. 

Her first care, as it ought to be the first 
care of every right-minded woman, was for 
her own household. Max had secured as 
his private residence an old-fashioned farm- 
house that he found to let for a song, its 
owner having quit the country in disgust at 
the invasion of the mining people, and ten- 
anted his land out to whoever would take it. 

The place was beautifully situated on top 
of an elevation known as Olequa Mountain, 
one of those small plateaus, or table-lands, 
supported on bluffs of sandstone, so common 
along the southern ranges of the Appalach- 
ians. The bluffs of Olequa, which rose in 
two terraces to a height of from eight hun- 
F—June 


dred to a thousand feet, supported about 
eighteen hundred acres of cultivable land, 
in the midst of which there was a beautiful 
limpid lake, said to be supplied by an under- 
ground stream that had its source near the 
top of Big Fog Mountain, nearly eight miles 
away. Its outlet was a bold mountain 
stream, which, after wandering through the 
meadows of the plateau, went tumbling down 
the eastern slope of the mountain in a series 
of foaming cascades, till at the foot of the 
lower bluff it was caught on the great water- 
wheel of an old fashioned grist-mill and set 
to work at the prosaic task of grinding corn. 

Diana was so charmed with the beauty of 
the situation that, finding the owner more 
than willing to part with the property, she 
purchased it, and by a few judicious altera- 
tions and additions converted the lumbering 
old farmhouse into a very comfortable dwell- 
ing, for this unhappy couple could hardly be 
said to possess ahome. They lived even 
more apart here than they had done in Eng- 
land, for there was no prying world before 
which tokeep up appearances. Max fitted up 
a set of apartments for himself in a remote 
part of the house, and even made a pretext 
of business engagements to have his meals 
served separately. Diana was too proud to 
seek to thwart him in his wish to avoid her, 
but though she kept herself studiously out 
of sight he felt her presence everywhere. 
She did the best she could to make a home 
for him, and his material surroundings were 
so comfortable that, much as he would have 
liked to find some legitimate cause for the 
discontent that tormented him, he was forced 
to accord to his wife’s housekeeping his un- 
qualified approval. She made of it a fine 
art, and impressed upon her surroundings 
that stamp of individuality which makes all 
the difference between a mere fine house 
and a beautiful home. 

With proud independence Max insisted 
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upon defraying all their ordinary household 
expenses, leaving Diana to do as she pleased 
with her private fortune. He asked no 
questions, he offered no advice, he made no 
suggestions; she wasto him a mere stranger. 

And thus it went on, husband and wife, 
though living under the same roof, often not 
even seeing each other’s faces for months at 
atime. In order to banish as much as pos- 
sible the thought of his bitter disappoint- 
ment, Max threw himself into his work with 
the headlong energy with which men in his 
situation too often throw themselves into 
dissipations of a less innocent kind. His 
energy and decision of character fitted him 
admirably for the position he occupied, and 
with success came ambition, so that he soon 
found himself developing a genuine Ameri- 
can love of work for its own sake, and what 
he had sought at first only as a distraction 
from care supplied him at last with what he 
thought he had lost forever, an aim and 
object in life. 

He was greatly hampered at first by want 
of funds, which the company refused to 
furnish except as they could be raised from 
the sale of stock, a large amount of which 
had recently been placed on the market. 
The property had been badly managed be- 
fore Max took charge of it; the stock was 
depressed through dishonest speculations, 
and there was no sale for it, till Diana hap- 
pened to hear from her agent in Chattanooga 
of the difficulties in Max’s way and ordered 
him to buy for her all that was offered. 
Thus aided, by what hand he little dreamed, 
Max carried out all his plans for improve- 
ment, and under his judicious management 
the stock rapidly went up again, so that the 
investment Diana had made for love brought 
her a handsome return in money. 

But her sense of justice was too strong to 
allow her to keep for herself money gained 
in this way. She felt that it had been 
really earned by the labor of the poor men 
down in the mines; it belonged to them, 
every dollar of it, and she believed that it 
would be nothing short of robbery on her 
part to keep it from them. She would have 


preferred to return it to them fairly, as an 
increase in their wages, but circumstances 
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not permitting this, she had to adhere to the 
old philanthropic fraud of giving people as 
a charity what belongs to them of right. 

Her first care was to establish a school of 
industrial training and domestic economy 
for the women, whose bungling incompe- 
tence and wastefulness in the management 
of their household affairs were, she sus- 
pected, as fruitful a source of domestic un- 
happiness as the natural depravity of hus- 
bands. At first the women were disposed 
to laugh at the idea of anybody setting up 
to teach them what they considered that 
they knew well enough already, but some 
came from curiosity, many more—and these 
soon quit—from a lazy desire to get their 
work done for them by others, and a larger 
number still stayed away themselves but sent 
their children. This was what Diana es- 
pecially desired, and in a little while, when 
the beneficial effects of her training began 
to show themselves, the children came in 
such crowds that she had to double the 
number of her teachers. 

As a counter-charm to the allurements of 
the “blind tiger” and ‘ speak-easy,”’ she 
established a sort of temperance saloon 
where good tea and coffee and other innocent 
beverages were served at the nominal] cost 
of two cents acup. Adjoining the saloon a 
reading-room was opened and kept well 
supplied with the best books and periodicals, 
among which sound works on sociology and 
political economy occupied a prominent 
place, while the lurid imaginings of the 
dime novelist and the vapid lucubrations of 
conscientious dulness were alike rigidly ex- 
cluded. No dull book, no badly written 
book, no weak book, no matter how well- 
meaning, was allowed a place in this choice 
literary collection. There is one fact which 
those who write for the edification of the 
so-called lower classes are too prone to for- 
get, namely, that the laboring man knows 
when he is bored just as well as anybody 
else; and as literature is something about 
which even the poorest of us can afford to 
be fastidious, Diana concluded that nothing 
short of the best was good enough to place 
before men who had little else, God knows, 
of the good things of life at their disposal, 














Her next step was to build a lecture-hall 
near the reading-room, and provide for some 
sort of popular entertainment every Saturday 
evening, that being the time when the “ blind 
tiger ” generally got in his most destructive 
work, swallowing up the wages of the men 
with insatiable greed. One week, to the 
consternation of the ‘“unco’ guid,” she 
would announce a ball; at another time 
she would engage some popular lecturer to 
come and furnish an evening’s entertain- 
ment combined with instruction, while not 
unfrequently she would take their modest 
platform herself and give simple lectures on 
historical and political or hygienic topics, 
illustrated by stereopticon views. Then, 
too, there would be concerts by a musical 
society she had organized. She purchased 
a fine cabinet organ and played their ac- 
companiments herself, while such of the 
men as had a turn for fiddling or horn-blow- 
ing, or any other musical accomplishment, 
were invited to bring their instruments and 
contribute to the general entertainment. 

But do what she would, Diana found that 
she could offer no attraction strong enough 
to break the spell that the “blind tiger” 
and the mountain-still had woven around 
too many of the homes of the village, and 
sad tales of empty cupboards, of wasted 
wages, and of brutal words and blows con- 
tinued to reach her ears. Max had been 
very strict in enforcing the regulations 
against the sale of intoxicants in the village, 
but his efforts to stop the evil were fruitless 
so long as the illicit traffic between the 
moonshiners of the mountain and the drink- 
ing dens in the outskirts went on unchecked, 
and the ‘‘mountain dew” continued to pour 
its corrupting stream by a thousand secret 
rills into the veins of the Yarico miners. 

Diana gathered from various things she 
had heard and overheard in her rounds 
among the villagers that the chief source 
and perennial fountain head of this stream 
of death had its origin in a remote gorge or 
canon of a neighboring peak, upon which 
some forgotten Indian tradition had bestowed 
the lugubrious name of ‘“‘ Dead Man’s Moun- 
tain.” The gorge, one of the deepest and 


wildest in the Alleghanies, was known as 
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* Job’s Cut,” from a half-breed Indian who 
was said to have lived there in the early 
days of Tennessee, when the ‘“ Lookout 
towns” of the Chickamaugas were little else 
than nests of robbers who levied bloody trib- 
ute upon the white settlers as they plied 
up and down the river in their frail skiffs. 
Job was a noted freebooter in his day, and 
tradition tells of a secret cave somewhere 
in the Cut where the prisoners he captured 
were confined and held for ransom. In 
later times Job’s Cut became a favorite 
haunt of moonshiners, and a darker tradition 
connected it with the name of a United 
States revenue officer who disappeared some 
years before the period with which this story 
has to deal and was never heard of again. 

Diana got most of her information about 
the Cut and its inhabitants from “ old man 
Wilkins,” the miller, whose daughter Veriny 
had, much against his will, married Bill 
Doak, one of the leading spirits there. Ac- 
cording to his account, a young German 
named Hanspiker, or Hearnsberger, one of 
Job’s captives, had “turned Injun,” married 
one of Job’s daughters, and “raised up” as 
untamable a brood of young savages as ever 
were born outside awigwam. Wilkins could 
himself remember when Jacob Hanspiker, 
the grandson of Job, “Old Hans” they 
called him for short, was the ruling spirit of 
the Cut, and after his death the scepter had 
been taken up by his son Job. Job had 
somehow gotten hold of the opposite end of 
the family patronymic from his father, and 
went by the ‘name of Job Spiker. 

Diana had known Veriny Doak before the 
girl’s marriage, and had taken her for a 
while into the household at Olequa and made 
an effort to train her into a good seamstress 
and housekeeper, but Bill’s fascinations had 
proved too strong to be resisted, and one 
Sunday while on a visit to her parents at 
the mill she had flown to the mountain with 
her lover. She had always been fond of 
Diana, and as news had reached Olequa 
through the people at the mill that an heir 
had recently made his appearance in the 
Doak household, Diana thought the occasion 
an auspicious one for renewing an acquaint- 
ance that might open the way for her to do 
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some much-needed missionary work among 
the benighted pagans of Job’s Cut. Veriny’s 
husband was a nephew of Job Spiker, and 
through him she hoped to gain some influ- 
ence at court. If she could humanize and 
civilize and Christianize these outlaws suffi- 
ciently to lead them to stop the flow of 
moonshine whisky that was nullifying all 
her work in the village, she felt that a great 
deal would have been accomplished. The 
field was a tempting one in itself to a con- 
stitutional reformer like Diana, and when 
she had once determined upon a course of 
action she was not slow to set about it. 

Diana generally went on horseback in her 
visits among the natives, whether in the 
village or to the more remote habitations in 
the mountains. She did so partly for the 
sake of convenience and partly because this 
more democratic mode of locomotion did not 
accentuate the difference of condition be- 
tween herself and them as a carriage and 
horses or even a respectable horse and 
buggy would have done. She was always 
accompanied by a noble mastiff that she had 
brought from England with her, and when- 
ever she felt the need of another protector 
than Carlo she called upon Nonny Wilkins, 
the youngest son of the miller, to accompany 
her. Nonny’s full name was Anonymous, a 
happy suggestion of the village schoolmis- 
tress of that day, who, his mother proudly 
declared, had named the baby after the 
author of some beautiful poetry she had read 
in the Sabbath School Visitor. He was a 
good-natured, lumbering lad of fourteen, 
and, though not overcharged with brains, 
was always ready and willing and as devoted 
to her service as Carlo himself. 

Accordingly, one bright morning toward 
the end of June, she ordered the horses 
saddled, and summoning her body-guard, 
the boy and the dog, set out on the long 
ride over Dead Man’s Mountain to the haunt 
of the moonshiner. 


CHAPTER V. 


OLD JOB SPIKER. 
Deap Man’s MountTaln was the dividing 
line between Yarico and Misty Creek Val- 
ley, where the iron mines were and the 
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great blast furnaces shot their red glare 
against the sky. Yarico lay to the west, 
Misty Creek to the east, while Job’s Cut 
extended between in a southerly direction, 
a long, steep, V-shaped slit or chasm that 
rent the mountain plateau in twain from end 
to end, leaving only at the northern ex- 
tremity a narrow ridge of unbroken sand- 
stone to form the peak known as Dead Man’s 
Mountain. 

Up the wild and rugged trail that led to 
the top of this ridge Diana slowly made her 
way, pausing at every turn to enjoy the 
beauty of the landscape that opened before 
her. On reaching the highest point the 
road turned abruptly to the south and fol- 
lowed along the edge of the bluff overlook- 
ing Job’s Cut for a mile or more before 
descending into it. 

The rocky walls of the precipice were 
clothed with rich draperies of clematis and 
greenbrier; feathery ferns and moss clung 
to the lower ledges, while on either side of 
the narrow pathway great thickets of laurel 
and rhododendron displayed their gorgeous 
bouquets of pink and white, harmless co- 
quettes decked by nature’s hand to tempt 
the wayward wooing of bee and butterfly. 
Far down in the depths of the gorge could 
be seen occasional glimpses of a rapid 
mountain torrent as it flashed for a moment 
into the sunlight, while leaping some rocky’ 
barrier that obstructed its course, then 
plunged again into the moss-lined hollows, 
where it pursued its way, so hidden under 
overlapping boughs and hanging vines that 
its presence could be detected only by its 
roar. Diana thought she had never beheld 
a scene of such peaceful solitude as Job’s 
Cut presented on that beautiful summer 
day. She felt that its unsavory reputation 
must have been exaggerated, and was be- 
ginning to wonder where were all the 
benighted savages she had come to redeem 
and civilize, when Nonny suddenly checked 
his horse and, pointing down the road, 
drawled out in his cracker tone, 

“Yonder goes old man Spiker with his 
gun ; they must be at work down to the still.” 

Diana looked in the direction indicated, 
and there, slowly emerging from the laurel 
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thicket just ahead of them, with a gun on 
his shoulder and his back turned toward 
them, she spied the tall gaunt figure of a 
mountaineer. His head was covered with 
a broad-brimmed slouch hat much the worse 
for wear, and his blue hickory shirt was 
marked by a great X in the middle of the 
back where his home-made “ galluses ” 
crossed. 

‘He is out hunting, it seems,” said Diana, 
noticing that he appeared to be keeping a 
sharp lookout on either side of the path. 

“Yes’m,” answered Nonny, who was evi- 
dently pretty well versed in mountain tac- 
tics. “ An’ ef he sees anybody comin’ he’ll 
give ’em warnin’ by shootin’ at a squir’l.” 

Then, without more words, he put a 
finger in each corner of his mouth and gave 
a whistle as sharp and shrill as a Swiss lo- 
comotive. 

“That’s to let ’°em know ’tain’t nobody 
but us,” he explained. 

Immediately upon hearing the sound, Job 
Spiker turned, stood still a moment, then 
put his long legs in motion with the gait of 
an animated pair of tongs, and came toward 
the intruders with something as nearly ap- 
proaching a smile as his rugged features 
could command. He was a picturesque old 
vagabond, with his gray beard falling down 
upon his breast in patriarchal profusion, 
and just enough of the Indian in his physi- 
ognomy to redeem it from the vacancy and 
commonplace that characterize most of 
his class. Diana was glad she had met him, 
and determined to make friends with him at 
once, if she could. He lifted his battered 
old hat in acknowledgment of her presence, 
and then, recognizing an acquaintance in 
Nonny, extended a long, bony paw, with a 
grunt of welcome, followed by. a laconic 
‘* How’s all?” the accepted formula of 
greeting in mountain circles. 

“ They’s all well,” answered Nonny, ex- 
tending five warty fingers to meet the hand 
tendered him, “’ceptin’ John William’s got 
the ground eech; how’sall at yo’ house ?” 

‘“‘They’s pretty toler’ble, thankee”’ ; and 
after a pause of meditative cud-chewing, as 
if reflecting upon the gravity of the subject, 
the old man added, “ Yo’ maw well ?” 
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“Yes, toler’ble,” answered Nonny, and 
then there succeeded another pause, unre- 
lieved on the boy’s part by cud-chewing, 
Diana having strictly forbidden the use of 
tobacco when in her service, so he made be- 
lieve by discharging a gob of spit at the 
nearest laurel bush, after which he pro- 
pounded the query, “ Mis’ Spiker well? ” 

“No, she’s sorter po’ly; got the mis’ry 
in her shoulder agin. Yo’ paw well?” con- 
tinued Job, after bombarding the laurel bush 
on his own account. 

Nonny answered with an affirmative grunt, 
and then inquired after due deliberation, 
“ How’s Veriny ?” 

And so it would have gone on till the 
health of each member of both families had 
been inquired after, individually and col- 
lectively, with the scrupulosity of a quaran- 
tine officer, and then the conversation would 
have run out for want of material if Diana 
had not made a diversion at the mention of 
Veriny’s name, by stating the object of their 
visit to the Cut, and asking if Mr. Spiker 
would not direct her as to the best way of 
getting to Veriny’s house. 

“‘Veriny Doak’s!” said the old man, with 
a slight touch of embarrassment; “why, 
tharr ain’t nobody t’ home tharr; her and 
the baby is over at my house.” 

** Why, is she well enough to go visiting ?” 
asked Diana in surprise. 

“Lor, yes,” replied Job, smiling at the 
simplicity of the question. “The baby 
was three weeks old a-Wednesday. She’s 
a-goin’ to’ stay at our house all day, an’ 
you'll hafter go tharr ef you warnt to see 
her. I’ll show you the way, an’ th’ ole 
lady kin git up sumpen fur you t’ eat, I 
reckon,” he added, with the open hospitality 
of the cracker, always ready to share his 
scanty meal without grudge or apology 
with whosoever will partake of it, never 
doubting, in his simplicity, that his bounty 
will be received in the same unquestioning 
sincerity of spirit in which it is offered. 

Nothing could have suited Diana’s pur- 
pose better than this invitation, and she ac- 
cepted it with alacrity, notwithstanding her 
certain premonition of all that a dinner ina 
mountain hut was likely to imply. 
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“Come right along then,”’ continued her 
host, laying his great bony hand on Light- 
foot’s mane. “ The road’s powerful bad in 
some places, but you needn’t be afeered ; I’ll 
lead yo’ horrs.” 

Diana allowed him to take her rein, more 
to please her guide than because she felt 
the need of his aid. In keeping him near 
her, too, she would have a better opportu- 
nity for conversation, which she began at 
once on a congenial theme by asking what 
luck he had had with his gun that morning. 

“‘T ain’t had a shot,” replied the moun- 
taineer, looking at his gun with a grim 
smile. 

Diana guessed he had only been on a 
still hunt,” but she kept her suspicions to 
herself and remarked carelessly, 

“Game is getting rather scarce now, isn’t 
it ?” 

** Sca’ce ez hin’s teeth,” answered Job. 
“« Sence tharr’s so many people come into the 
country they’ve done kilt up ever’thin’; a 
man may hunt all day long without gettin’ 
sight o’ so much ez asquir’l or a pattridge.” 

“T suppose it used to be very different 
before the mines were opened,” continued 
Diana. 

* Lor, yes. I kin remember when a man 
didn’t think no mo’ er shootin’ a deer or a 
b’ar than they do now er killin’ a rabbit, and 
wild turkeys was ez common ez buzzards.” 

She had got him in a reminiscent strain 
now, and he talked on with little need of 
prompting or encouragement until they 
reached the rude cabin where he dwelt. It 
was built on a narrow tract of table-land 
just at the point where the road, or rather 
trail, turned to descend into the chasm. 
The face of the precipice became a little less 
abrupt here, so that a foot-path had been 
constructed down its side, by many a wind- 
ing and zigzag, to the interior of the Cut. 
The wretched cabin of the old mountaineer, 
consisting of a single room with a mud chim- 
ney and a small shed behind with the roof 
nearly fallen in, was the watch-tower that 
guarded this lonely pass. And it needed 
no stronger bulwark, for the moonshiner, 
notwithstanding his terrible reputation, is at 
bottom a timid, cowardly fellow who would 
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much rather run away than fight, and the 
business of his sentinels is oftener to give 
warning than to call to arms. He is too 
inert to be aggressive, and prefers fraud to 
force, treachery and ambush to open warfare. 
He is the most peaceful creature alive if let 
alone and not too drunk to know what he 
is about, but his fears or suspicions once 
aroused, he measures his danger by his ap- 
prehensions, and becomes revengeful and 
cruel as only cowards can be. He does not 
willingly put his hand to the sword, but 
driven by fear or fancied wrong he sticks at 
no atrocity, he shrinks from no horror that 
he imagines his safety or his vengeance de- 
mands. In committing these crimes he 
looks upon himself not as a criminal, but as 
an executioner. Encouraged by the maud- 
lin sympathy of pot-house politicians, he re- 
gards himself as a persecuted champion of 
liberty—liberty in his mind meaning the 
right to distil whisky ; and by the unwrit- 
ten law of the mountain whoever seeks to 
abridge that right must die, and to kill him 
is no murder, but a simple act of justice. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MOONSHINER AT HOME. 

As the visitors approached the house a 
troop of ragged, tow-headed children came 
swarming about the door and stood staring 
at the strange lady in open-mouthed wonder. 
They were soon followed by Veriny with a 
weazened baby in her arms, whom she had 
just been feeding on lukewarm coffee, and 
then sought to keep quiet by putting a piece 
of bacon-rind into its mouth. She welcomed 
her visitor with the assurance that she was 
“‘ powerful glad ”’ to see her, and then shouted 
into the ear of an old woman sitting by the 
bed, with a snuff stick in her mouth, 

“Aint Polly, heer’s Mis’ Brevvud come 
to see us, from Yarico.” 

Mrs. Spiker, who was very deaf, gave her 
hand to Diana and ordered one of the 
youngsters to “fetch a cheer” for the lady. 

**Wharr’s Sa’jane?” inquired Job, hang- 
ing his hat against the wall and wiping his 
forehead on his sleeve. 

“‘ She’s gone down to the st— the Cut to 
git the men’s dinner fur’m,” answered 




















Veriny, “an’ I ‘lowed I’d take keer of 
Aint Polly an’ the childern tell she come 
back.” 

Sa’jane was Job’s daughter, Mrs. Jim 
Gaddis, and the troop of tallow-faced young- 
sters were partly hers and partly the young 
brood of Tol Spiker, her brother. 

“Well, you’n maw,” glancing toward the 
old woman, “kin git up sumpen fur us t’ eat 
while I goes an’ looks after the horrses,” 
continued Job. “Here, Amos,” beckoning 
to one of the boys, “ you’n Bob Hinry go’n 
water them critters an’ turn ’em into the 
cane-brake down yonder in the bottom to 
feed. An’ Mar’ann, ain’t you got no hin 
aigs to give the lady furr ’er dinner? You 
an’ Babe put on yo’ bonnets an’ go an’ hunt 
furr a hin’s nest.” 

Having thus discharged his duty as head 
of the family by giving everybody else some- 
thing to do, he stretched himself in the door- 
way, lighted his pipe, and quietly waited 
while the women prepared his dinner. 
Diana took off her gloves and insisted on 
helping them. She was not entirely disin- 
terested in this, as she knew she would have 
to eat some of that dinner, and she had seen 
enough in her experiences with the Yarico 
women to know something of the possibili- 
ties of native cooking. As it was quite in 
accordance with mountain etiquette for a 
guest to help prepare her own “ vittles’”’ she 
easily carried her point, and was assigned, 
out of regard to her supposed ignorance, 
the light duty of molding into biscuits some 
dough that had been left over from break- 
fast for that purpose. Diana noticed that 
the flies were swarming over the tray till it 
was almost black with them, and when she 
scared them away the dab of dough in the 
bottom was as thickly covered with fly-specks 
as if they had been sprinkled on it out of a 
pepper-pot. She scraped them off as well 
as she could, threw out two dead cock- 
roaches, and then made out her biscuit, with 
a mental resolution not to taste one of them 
herself, though she had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Spiker family would eat a 
much smaller share of dirt than they would 
have done without her manipulations. 

She had just got her biscuit ready for the 
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oven when Mar’ann and Babe came in with 
their sunbonnets full of eggs which they had 
found inahen’s nest underthehouse. Diana 
now felt that she had a dish for an epicure, 
and after setting aside a couple of them, 
with prudent forethought, to be hardboiled 
for herself, she rescued a bowl of corn-field 
peas, left over from yesterday’s dinner, that 
Mrs. Spiker had just ordered Veriny to 
“bile over agin with a piece er meat skin,” 
and mashing them up with three or four 
well-beaten eggs, fried them into dainty 
little crisp brown /é#s with the bacon 
Veriny was cooking for dinner. This object 
lesson in artistic cookery was viewed by the 
assembled Spiker family in open-mouthed 
wonder. The children gathered about like 
flies around a honey-pot, and Job, as he 
sniffed the savory odor, exclaimed, in a tone 
of mingled astonishment and admiration, 

“Well, I declar, she do know how to 
cook, jest ez if she’d ben raised up to it!” 

The extra work she made in the way of 
drawing water and washing dishes did not 
meet with such general approbation, but 
finally, when everything was ready and the 
dinner spread on the rickety pine table, 
which, at Diana’s suggestion, had been well 
scrubbed and placed under a great beech 
tree near the door, this family enjoyed what 
they had never known in all their lives be- 
fore, a fairly clean and decently cooked 
meal. Job had never dreamed of the like, 
and continued to express his satisfaction, 
as he dgvoured a whole dish full of 
Diana’s croquettes by exclaiming with every 
mouthful, 

‘“‘Well, blame me, ef she don’t know how 
to cook good vittles!”’ 

He was in high good humor, and Diana 
thought this a propitious time to open her 
business, so immediately after dinner, as 
the old man took out a fresh quid of to- 
bacco and resumed his seat in the doorway, 
she began: 

“Mr. Spiker, I have a favor to ask of 
you.” 

“*Me?” cried Job, dropping in his aston- 
ishment the plug of tobacco from which he 
was in the act of cutting a fresh “chaw.” 
“What kin the likes er me do fur you’ns?” 
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“You can do a great deal, if you will,” 
she answered. “I am told you have a 
great deal of influence with the people in 
the Cut.” 

“ Well, I won’t say but hit mought be so,” 
assented Mr. Spiker modestly. 

“Yes, I know it is so,” continued Diana, 
seeing that she was on the right track, 
“and I wish you would use your credit 
with your neighbors to help forward a good 
work, I am very anxious to keep our men 
down yonder in the valley from getting 
drunk and wasting their wages, and I want 
you to persuade your people up here to stop 
selling them things that are not good for 
them.” 

She understood enough of mountain 
etiquette to employ the euphemistic form 
of expression its laws prescribed when 
speaking of the “accursed thing.” Job 
Spiker was at no loss to comprehend her 
meaning but he tried to evade a direct reply. 

‘*We don’t sell ’em nothin’,” he protested, 
“we’s too po’. We hain’t got nothin’ t’ sell 
nobody, ’lessen hit’s a few chick’ns an’ aigs 
now an’ then.” 

Veriny looked uneasy and gave a little 
admonitory cough, but Diana had made a 
beginning and was determined not to re- 
treat now. 

“Come, Mr. Spiker,’’ she went on in her 
most insinuating tone, ‘you needn’t fear to 
be honest with me; what have you got now 
in that barrel yonder behind the bed?” 

Veriny hastened to throw a quilt over the 
head of the cask, but it was too late; he felt 
that she had seen, and answered sturdily, 

“ Hit ain’t nothin’ but vinegar.” 

“Well, then, it must be a very bad sort 
of vinegar,”’ continued Diana, in a tone of 
mild reproach, “and I wish you wouldn’t 
sell any more of it toour people. It makes 
the men lose their senses and beat their 
wives and turn their children out of doors, 
and do all kinds of wicked things. Oh, 
Mr. Spiker, I would have thought you were 
too honest a man to sell poor working people 
such stuff as that for vinegar!” 

** A man’s erbleeged to live,” pleaded Job 
in a deprecating tone. 

Diana remembered Talleyrand’s cynical 
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reply to the same plea, but she answered 
very differently. 

“Yes, but not upon the sins and miseries 
of his fellow creatures,” she said. ‘God 
never intended you to do that, and I think 
he will show you a better way if you will 
try to find it.” 

“He ain’t never bothered hisself much 
a-heppin’ of us yit, an’ I don’t see that he 
has any call to grudge a po’ man a few 
dollars to buy a chaw terbacco now an’ 
then,” grumbled Job, whose ideas of the 
government of the universe and the govern- 
ment of the United States were confused in 
a way that led him to conceive of the Deity 
as somehow in league with the revenue 
service, and consequently harboring a 
grudge against mountain folk in general. 

Diana was rather taken aback by this 
view of the question, but she judged the 
time inappropriate for a theological dis- 
quisition, so she answered gently, 

“He don’t grudge you any right or honest 
thing, my friend, nor would I seek, in his 
name, to deprive you of any harmless pleas- 
ure; I only want to see if we can’t come to 
some agreement by which the mischief you 
are doing to those poor people down at the 
mines may be stopped without hurting you. 
How much, now, is that barrel of bad vine- 
gar yonder worth?” 

“?*Tain’t worth nothin’,’” answered Job in 
a deprecatory tone. “Hit don’t sell fur 
enough hardly to pay fur the salt in our 
vittles.”’ 

“Well, then, wouldn’t you just as soon 
sell it to me,” asked Diana, taking advan- 
tage of the admission, ‘‘as to anybody else, 
if I will pay you the same price for it?” 

It was an unwise precedent she was set- 
ting, but she was too eager at the moment, 
too set upon carrying her point, to reflect 
upon the unwisdom of the means she was 
employing. Old Spiker saw that he had 
made a mistake in being so quick to under- 
value his goods and took refuge in an 
evasion. 

“TI cain’t sell what ain’t mine,” he an- 
swered, chewing slowly on his cud. ‘That 
tharr truck don’t b’long to me; hit b’long 
to the boys down in the Cut.” 
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“But they would be willing to sell it to 
me if I gave them a good price for it, 
wouldn’t they?” persisted Diana. 

“ T couldn’t say ‘lessen I had axed ’em,” 
replied the old man cautiously. 

‘Well, suppose we go and see them about 
it,” suggested Diana. “TI should like a walk 
through the Cut anyway; it looks so cool 
and quiet down there.” 

Veriny and her uncle exchanged uneasy 
glances. 

‘“¢ Hit’s too furr to walk, and the road ain’t 
fitten to ride over,” objected the old man 
with an air of embarrassment. 

“ How far is it?” asked Diana. 

“Why, hit’s a good long piece; better’na 
mile, I reckon.” 

‘“‘Oh, that’s nothing to me,” she cried, 
putting on her hat. “I wouldn’t mind walk- 
ing five miles through scenery like this, and 
one of these boys can show me the way, if 
you don’t feel like going yourself.” 

Again Veriny and the old man exchanged 
glances. 

“You mought send fur’m to come up 
heer,” suggested the woman, in a low voice. 

“Yes, that’s hit,” cried Job, greatly re- 
lieved. ‘ Hit wouldn’t do to make the lady 
walk way down tharr to see a passel o’ men 
what’s better able to walk them rough paths 
nor her.” 

Accordingly Bob Henry and Amos were 
despatched down into the Cut with a mes- 
sage whose purport Diana did not hear, but 
as soon as they were out of sight she noticed 
three loud whistles like the one Nonny had 
given to attract old Spiker’s attention, and 
about half an hour after four rough-look- 
ing men were seen filing up the narrow path 
that led tothe hut. The foremost was a burly 
brute whom she recognized as Bill Doak, 
having seen him once or twice at the mill, 
in the days of his courtship. His compan- 
ions were Jim Gaddis, old Spiker’s son-in- 
law, Tol Spiker, his son, and a half-drunken 
fellow they called Doc Wilson. Doak was in 
much the same condition as Wilson; the 
other two were fairly sober. They seated 
themselves on the ground, filled their 
mouths with tobacco, and listened while old 
man Spiker explained Diana’s proposition. 


“You ole ijit!’’ exclaimed Bill, when he 


had finished. ‘What’d you go ’n tell her 
about the bar’! furr ?” 

“T hain’t tole her nothin’,” protested 
the old man; “she thes knowed it all of 
herse’f.”’ 

“My friends,” interposed Diana, coming 
forward to check the rising trouble, “‘ you have 
no need to be afraid of me. Iam nospy nor 
informer. Do you think I would come to a 
man’s house and eat his bread and then go 
away and betray him?” 

“‘That’s spoke farr and squarr,” said Jim 
Gaddis, looking around at his fellows. 

“No,” continued Diana warmly, “ that 
is not my way of doing. I think you men 
up here in the Cut are guilty of some very 
wicked things, and I wish very much you 
would leave off some of your evil practices, 
but my way of trying to make men better is 
not to drag them from their homes and put 
them in jail; it is something very different, 
and I hope you will all come down to our 
meetings in the village sometime and let 
me tell you what it is.” 

“Farr an’ squarr,’” repeated Gaddis, 
again looking around the circle. “I reckon 
we kin trust her.” 

“T am sure you can,” said Diana ear- 
nestly. ‘ Veriny will tell you so.” 

“Yes, you kin trust Mis’ Brevvud,” an- 
swered Veriny emphatically. 

“You shet up,” growled Bill, looking 
around with a suspicious scowl. Diana ap- 
peared not to notice him and went on: 

‘Now that we understand each other, I 
want to make a bargain with you. About 
how much do you make a year by selling 
your goods to our people down in the 
valley ?” 

“Who ’lows we’s ben a-sellin’ of ’em any- 
thing ?”” demanded Bill. 

‘‘Nobody says so,” answered Diana. 
** But I see the men drunk very often, and 
when I saw that big barrel in yonder,” 
pointing toward the hut, “ I thought I would 
like to make sure they didn’t get anything 
out of it, and I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
be just as willing to sell it to me as to them, 
if I will pay you the same price for it.” 
“*What’ll you give?” asked Tol. 
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**Whatover it is fairly worth,” she an- 
swered. “But there is something else. 
There would be no use in buying what is in 
that cask if you should go right on and fill 
it up again, and I want to make a bargain 
with you not to do it. How much would 
you take to shut up your place down 
yonder, break up your machines, and never 
use them any more?” 

“ Couldn’t do it furr less’n a hunderd dol- 
lars,” said Bill, breaking the silence that fol- 
lowed by naming the largest sum he could 
think of. 

The rest of them looked at Bill in aston- 
ishment. They had not expected such 
rashness even from him, the boldest of them 
all. Old Job himself had rarely seen as 
much as ten dollars at once in all his life, 
and waited in dumb silence to see what effect 
this audacious proposal would have on their 
visitor. Diana saw the sensation it had 
created and could hardly repress a smile as 
she answered, with pretended surprise, 

“A hundred dollars! That is a great 
deal; do you make so much as that ?” 

“* We'll take that or nothin’,” replied Bill, 
who had enough of his own favorite manu- 
facture on board to make him bold and in- 
solent. 

‘‘ Well,” said Diana, “if it must be, I will 
try to raise the amount if you will give me 
time. So it’s a bargain, is it? aud I am to 
have the barrel in yonder, too?” 

** Ten dollars more for the bar’]!” shouted 
Bill, grown reckless with success, while the 
others looked on with increasing admira- 
tion. 

*You are driving a hard bargain with 
me,” said Diana, * but I let you make your 
own terms, if you will only keep them faith- 
fully. Here are ten dollars,” emptying her 
purse into old Spiker’s hand, ‘to pay for 
the barrel; it is all I have with me, but if 
you will send a trusty person to the village 
for it, I promise to pay you twenty-five dol- 
lars a month till the whole hundred is in 
your hands; and you must promise in re- 
turn never from this day to make or sell 
any of your wicked stuff to our people. 
Now, is it a bargain ?” 

They all assented. 
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**Come, your hands on it,” she continued, 
and taking each dirty palm in turn, she 
gave ita hearty shake, by way of adding 
solemnity to the agreement. 

“And now, bring out the barrel,” she 
added when the hand-shaking was over ; 
** we will seal this contract with an offering.” 

Wondering what she meant, Jim and Tol 
went into the house and rolled the barrel out 
on the ground. 

“ Bring an axe,” she commanded, “and 
knock the head out.” 

‘But you’ll spile the stuff,”” remonstrated 
Tol, pausing with his hand on the helve of 
the axe one of the boys had brought him. 

““Never mind, it belongs to me; knock 
the head in,” insisted Diana. 

Tol brought the axe down with all his 
might ; the rickety old cask flew open and 
the contents ran upon the ground. Then 
Diana saw the most sorrowful sight she had 
ever looked upon. Immediately all the by- 
standers, men, boys, and children, even 
down to a baby of three years, threw them- 
selves upon all fours and began to lap up the 
poisonous stream from the ground like dogs. 
Diana snatched up the nearest child and 
dragged him away, but neither remonstrance 
nor entreaty could restrain the rest. The 
men raised their heads now and then to 
laugh at the children—it was such a good 
joke, they thought. Jim Gaddis was so 
overcome with mirth when he saw the 
eagerness with which his own youngest boy, 
a little fellow of four years, bent over the 
reeking stream that he nearly choked with 
laughter as he threw himself back on the 
ground, exclaiming, 

“Jes’ look a tharr at Billy! 
drunk ez a tick afore he’s done !” 

Diana looked on a moment in horrified 
silence, then, finding that she could do noth- 
ing, hurried Nonny from the scene, and 
mounting her horse, set out with a heavy 
heart for home. Already a misgiving came 
over her that she had not taken the wisest 
way to accomplish her purpose. 

As soon as she was out of sight Doc Wil- 
son lifted his head and broke out into a 
loud laugh. 

“Do you reckon she really means to pay 
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that there hunderd dollars?” he asked, 
turning to Bill Doak. 

“You don’t reckon I’d be fool enough to 
go down tharr to find out, do you?” re- 
plied Bill, staggering to his feet. 

‘She talked farr an’ squarr,” interposed 
Jim Gaddis, “‘an’ it’s. my b’lief she aims to 
tote farr.” 

‘‘En she kin cook a meal’s vittles ez 
good ez any queen,” added Job, whose 
ideas of the functions of royalty were not 
very exact. “I ‘low ef tharr’s anything 
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crooked about her,” he continued, “’tain’t 
her fault; hit’s along of her man. He’s 
powerful sot agin our business, you know, 
an’ I reckon hit mought be jes’ ez well to 
move the still over t’ other side of the Cut.” 

‘“*Twouldn’t do no harm,” said Tol. ‘Ef 
he should take a notion to come a-prowlin’—”’ 

-* Ding his bones,” interrupted Bill, with 
a great swagger. ‘ Ef ever he comes a-pokin’ 
er his nose in these heer diggin’s, he’ll 
find tharr’s room furr one more in Tanner’s 
Hole.” 


( To be continued. ) 


SMPLOYERS’ AND WORKMEN’S LIABILITY LAWS. 


BY PASQUALE VILLARI. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE ITALIAN 


HE question of injured workingmen 
has great importance and should be 
attentively studied. Minister Cham- 

berlain, speaking on a measure for their re- 
lief before the English Parliament, said that 
such a bill was really revolutionary, and a 
former minister, Asquith, added that its im- 
portance was such that it could be com- 
pared only with the law by which the poor- 
tax was imposed in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. And indeed such a law introduces 
an entirely new principle into legislation, 
one not found in the common code of any 
country, which seems in utter contradiction 
of the principles on which that code is 
based, and which alters the very conception 
of the state and the duties that are imposed 
upon it. In fact, so far as the accident to 
the workman happens through the fault, 
negligence, or even inexperience of the con- 
tractor or employer, common law provides 
for a pecuniary compensation, while com- 
pelling him to prove the injury. The code 
goes still farther, since it recognizes the re- 
sponsibility of the employer even when the 
accident has come about, not through any 
fault of his, but of the person whom he has 
set to survey and direct the labor. 

So up to this point a law in regard to ac- 
cidents would be superfluous. Now such a 
law intends that the employer should pay 
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the workman, even when the accident has 
happened without any fault or negligence 
of himself or his agent, even though he could 
not have prevented it, whether it is a 
truly professional risk, inherent in the occu- 
pation, or a chance accident, or an act of 
God. So the law adopted in Germany, 
which has been taken more or less as a 
model for the others, decrees that the em- 
ployer is to pay even when the accident has 
come about through the fault or negli- 
gence of the workman himself. This is ex- 
actly what the code cannot admit, the con- 
demnation of the innocent who suffers the 
penalty incurred by the fault of others. 

So we understand the vigorous opposition 
which the law was bound to face on all 
sides from the very start. The jurists saw 
a true subversion of the principles of the 
code in it, the employers a new and un- 
justifiable grievance, an act of violence di- 
rected against one class to favor another. 
Very many saw in it a step toward state 
socialism, the consequences of which it was 
impossible to foresee. The principle once 
admitted, laws on old age and on illness 
would follow the law on accidents, as is the 
case already in Germany, Austria, and Swit- 
zerland. Where should we stop? Yet the 
law in question has gradually triumphed 
over all opposition, especially in the most 
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civilized and prosperous countries, which 
are most zealous for justice and most obe- 
dient to the laws, as Germany and England. 
Those who have not yet adopted it are still 
discussing it eagerly, and are trying to give 
ita form more suited to their needs. So 
we in Italy should no longer regard the sub- 
ject with aversion and distrust, but should 
study it seriously and impartially. 

Many things, however, are opposed to a 
calm discussion. The first time the law 
was presented to our Parliament we tried to 
harmonize it with the principles of the code. 
The accident happening, the employer should 
pay the indemnity unless he could succeed 
in proving that he had not been in any way 
whatever the cause of the injury, or had not 
contributed toward it directly or indirectly. 
To this proposal! it was objected that the 
burden of proof rested on the employer and 
that he was held @ priori to be guilty, 
in defense of which the supporters of the 
law said that it could not be treated after 
the manner of laws already existing, and 
that it wasan error to apply to an essentially 
new fact language which in no way was 
adapted to it. And so the project, logically 
combated on every side, yet supported sen- 
timentally and aided by popular approval, 
was kept passing between the Chamber and 
the Senate and was never definitely ap- 
proved or rejected. There is an opposition 
against all social laws in Italy. 

The law in regard to accidents, in its most 
explicit and exact form, is the one sanctioned 
by Germany on July 6, 1884. Later it un- 
derwent various modifications, with a view 
to making its enforcement more general 
and certain. It was taken asa model by 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
and other countries. It does not claim to 
recognize a real and legal right to indem- 
nity for the workman nor punish any fault 
of the employer. Its fundamental concep- 
tion is this: Whoever establishes with his 
own capital and for his own interest and 
gain an industry which necessarily carries 
with it the danger of accident to the work- 
man who contributes to this gain, is bound 
to come to the latter’s assistance in case of 
accident and indemnify him, at least in part, 


for the injury suffered, in the measure 
that the law determines, in the interest of 
social peace, and for the sake of humanity 
and Christian justice. The accident arises 
from the industry. It is a necessary conse- 
quence of it. Upon the industry, and hence 
upon the employer, the loss should fall. If, 
however, the accident is the consequence of 
the deliberate purpose of the employer or 
operative, it is nolonger a genuine accident, 
but a real crime, and as such comes under 
common law and is to be brought before the 
ordinary courts. In all other cases of what- 
ever nature, even if the fault is the work- 
man’s, he is to receive the indemnity fixed, 
whereupon every other civil responsibility 
of the employer ceases. 

The new law determines the indemnity to 
be paid in the variouscases. Since its pur- 
pose is not only to help the workman but 
also to secure peace between him and the 
employer, its intention is that the latter 
should begin by insuring all his employees 
in some insurance company which takes 
such risks. In other words, it is the in- 
dustry itself which aids the workman, and 
the insurance premiums become one of its 
general expenses, This method is designed 
to promote a thoroughly good understand- 
ing, for the moment the accident happens 
the indemnity or insurance is paid without 
any discussion between employer and em- 
ployee. All possible disagreements are de- 
bated between the latter and the company 
and are generally settled before special 
boards of arbitration. The employer does 
not intervene. More than ten years have 
passed since such a law went into full effect 
in Germany, and all the Germans, govern- 
ment, operatives, and manufacturers, declare 
themselves satisfied with it. Nevertheless 
it has been subject to very severe criticism. 
It has been much discussed in Belgium, where 
it met with much opposition. In France it re- 
ceived less favorable attention even, for that 
country has a great antipathy for everything 
done in Germany. Much opposition was of- 
fered it inItaly also. The criticisms of it are 
both theoretical and practical. The German 
law on accidents, it was said, is a manifesta- 
tion of genuine state socialism, a violation 
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of individual liberty and logic, especially of 
legal logic. Furthermore it lays a heavy 
and increasing burden on industries. In 
1894, for instance, German industry paid the 
sum of $10,738,321, in 1896, $13,906,810 
for $4,459,446 of insurance. Of these four 
millions about three millions were paid to 
peasants, so that real accidents come in for 
a comparatively small share. And not only 
does the expense increase but the number 
of accidents also increases. In 1887 in 
manufacturing and mining alone there were 
105,897. - This number had increased to 
183,911 in 1893 and 192,336 in 1894. The 
claims allowed have risen from 15,970 in 
1887 to 32,026 in 1893 and 34,780 in 1895. 
Now these statistics prove—and they are 
supported by similar returns in Austria— 
that on one side the insurance and on the 
other the certainty of indemnification have 
made the employer and employee increas- 
ingly careless. The former knows that 
when the premium is once paid he has 
nothing more to fear, the latter that if acci- 
dents occur he and his family are sure of 
So he is less careful of his own 
These are the 


assistance. 
safety, even of his own life. 
evil effects of the law. 

But such observations and accusations 
have not remained without an answer. 
First of all, as to the theoretical question, 
Bodiker, the authoritative president of the 
insurance office in Germany, answered : 

We care very little about the charge of state so- 
cialism made against the law. Let it be called by 
whatever name you please, we only affirm that it is a 
just and useful law. And we maintain that in a 
truly civilized country the prosperity and strength 
of the upper classes is based on the prosperity and 
strength of the lower classes. This is the first duty 
of the modern state. 

Minister Chamberlain in presenting the 
bill to the House of Commons on May 3, 
1897, said: 

We know very well that it is open to many criti- 
cisms, especially those of a theoretical nature. But 
we recommend it to you only as practically useful, 
in view of the good results it has given elsewhere. 

The theoretical criticisms being refuted, 
there remain the facts resulting from the 
statistics we have cited. But we all know 
that in the matter of statistics everything 


depends on the manner of interpreting 
them. We must keep in mind that in the 
last decade accidents have gone on increas- 
ing in every country, whether there is an 
accident insurance there or not. This isa 
necessary consequence of industrial prog- 
ress, of the growing use of machines that 
are ever more powerful and complicated. 
The number of accident cases brought be- 
fore the courts has greatly increased. In- 
deed, it is this very increase which in Ger- 
many and elsewhere led to the recognition 
of the necessity of the law. Then when 
the law was enacted an inevitable and most 
natural consequence was that a very large 
number of accidents which had remained 
unknown before then came to light, because 
they had not been formerly reported (since 
the workman had nothing to gain by report- 
ing them). In this way the accident 
statistics were suddenly swollen by an in- 
crease of reports, not of accidents, as the 
statistics themselves finally showed. In 
fact the number of accidents causing death, 
and which certainly could not have been 
concealed previous to the passage of the 
law, rather diminished as did those that re- 
sulted in total and permanent incapacity. 
And these results were not confined to Ger- 
many only but are to be found elsewhere. 
So it would seem that the law, while result- 
ing in a greater number of reports, has 
brought about less dangerous accidents. 
There remains the question of the pecu- 
niary burden laid on industry and the 
question of litigation. This latter is of 
small importance, because it arises mainly 
from the acts of those operatives who 
demand more than the law allows them. 
The disputes come to a speedy end almost 
always before the arbitrators. Besides, 
there is the great advantage to industry 
that debates between employer and em- 
ployee have almost entirely disappeared, 
the employee now dealing directly with the 
insurance company. But we cannot deny 
that a large pecuniary burden lies on the 
industry itself, especially if we add to the 
millions paid out for accidents the amount 
spent for old age and illness, to which the 
workman also contributes. Yet what has 
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been the consequence of all this from the 
practical standpoint? The industrial pros- 
perity of Germany has never been so great 
as it is to-day. For the first time in the 
history of the world it threatens England. 
In the fourth session of the higher 
labor committee in Belgium (1896-97) 
Prims declared that in ten years Germany 
had paid out $37,635,000 for insurance 
against accidents, $19,500,000 for old age, 
and $147,615,000 for sickness, in all $204,- 
750,000, of which a little less than half was 
paid by the manufacturers, since for old 
age and illness the operatives and the state 
contribute. But what has German industry 
done in the meantime? From 1871 to 
1894 the output of mines alone rose from 
$61,230,000 to $136,500,000. In 1896 the 
English colonies bought $21,340,000 worth 
of German products. In Brazil, Japan, the 
United States, the Argentine Republic, the 
Transvaal, and Russia, German manufac- 
tures are often preferred to English. And 
here also we may repeat that if the law on 


accidents had really injured German in- 
dustry, we should not see it so generally 
and so warmly defended by all classes, the 
manufacturers included, who are the ones 
that pay for it and therefore are the very 
ones who should protest, if anybody. But 
as a matter of fact they give the govern- 
ment a willing cooperation in the widening 
enforcement of the law. In all the numer- 
ous congresses held upon the subject the 
Germans have always shown themselves 
unanimous in defending the law they have 
adopted, and for this reason it came 
about that in spite of the many attacks 
made upon it by foreigners such legislation 
has been carried to a successful termination 
in Austria-Hungary, in Switzerland, in 
Scandinavia, and elsewhere. 

The Latin countries have generally re- 
sisted it, especially France, and still more 
Italy, who quite frequently imitates France, 
and who, as we have said before, has always 
manifested a great repugnance to social 
legislation. 


INSECT DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B. S. 


O hatch from the egg, to attain growth 
through steady attention to eating, 
to reach maturity and produce eggs 

for another generation, is the epitomized 
history of any insect. The ways and means 
of accomplishing these things successfully 
comprise the domestic economy of insects. 
The habits of different species of insects 
differ so widely that the history of each is 
a study well worth while to one interested 
in the wonderful adjustment of the more 
minute machinery of the universe. And the 
best way to understand the domestic prob- 
lems of the insect world is to follow the life 
history of one insect and see what its diffi- 
culties are and how it meets them. 

I have chosen for our first study the life 
history of the viceroy butterfly ( Basilarchia 
archippus). This is the smaller of our com- 
mon species of orange-red butterflies with 
wings marked with black bands and stripes 


( Fig. 1). The first brood of this insect es- 
capes from the chrysalis state about the first 
of June, and makes our open fields and 
marshy meadows brilliant with the flashing 
of red wings inthe summer sunshine. When 
one of the viceroy females is ready to de- 
posit her eggs she usually selects the termi- 
nal twigs of some willow or poplar tree, and 
places her eggs singly at the tips of the 
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terminal leaves. Now this choice of the 
topmost leaf of the end of.a branch as a 
suitable position for her egg is not without 
reason on the part of the mother. This 
egg, though scarcely so large as a pin-head, 
has many enemies ; there are spiders always 
prowling around to find tidbits for their ra- 
pacious stomachs; there are tiny ichneumon 
flies ready to lay their eggs within eggs even 
as small as this one; there are wasps and 
other voracious insects always on the watch 
for things eatable. So there is reason for 
putting these eggs one in a place, and on 
the end of a terminal branch, where the 
wind keeps the leaves stirring all the time 
in a way to confuse the vision of these keen- 
eyed lurking foes. Asa protection against 
these same inquisitive eyes the egg is of a 
dark green color, almost the exact shade of 
the upper surface of the leaf, upon which it 
is invariably placed. This little green egg 
is a beautiful object when viewed through a 
microscope (Fig. 2). It is then 
seen to be ornately sculptured in 
an hexagonal pattern and set with 
short spines which would seem to 
be a fairly good defense from the 
attacks of ichneumons, 

After four or perhaps eight days have 
elapsed since the egg was laid a little brown- 
ish larva gnaws its way out through the side. 
As soon as it is fairly out it turns around 
and eats the egg-shell, carvings, spines, and 
all. Not for sentiment nor yet for digestion 
does the larva perform this somewhat canni- 
balistic feat, but for the very practical reason 
that the empty shell would give a clue to 
his foes who might chance to find it—one 
they would be quick to follow up to his 
danger. After this the larva begins feeding 
across the end of the leaf, leaving the midrib 
untouched. Maybe the midrib is too tough 
for the teeth of a baby caterpillar. On the 
other hand, his actions later would seem to 
imply method in this way of attacking the 
leaf; for the viceroy caterpillar is a night- 
feeder and he uses the denuded leaf-stem 
for a perch during the day. Stretched out 
lengthwise on this he is very nearly invisible 
during his earlier stages. Besides this he 
uses a very ingenious device to distract the 
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attention of bright eyes from himself; he 
fastens with a silken thread, which he secretes 
from glands near his mouth, a little bunch 
of débris to the bare midrib just 
above the feeding place; as he 
gnaws off more of the leaf he 
moves his little decoy bundle 
farther down the stem ( Fig. 3). 
This is a clever performance ; 
for if one of his foes should be 
hunting about this leaf and 
should start out on the denuded 
stem it would meet with this 
empty and worthless mass to 
begin with and would naturally 
be discouraged from farther 
investigation. 

After a few days our cater- 
pillar finds his skin too small 
for his increasing size and proceeds to 
shed it caterpillar-wise; but he is still 
unwilling to leave any traces of himself 
around, so he eats up the old skin as he 
did his egg-shell. He soon destroys the leaf 
of his birth and commences upon others, 
In the course of his growth he sheds his 
skin three times and after each molt he is 
changed in shape and color. Various warts 
and tubercles appear on him after the first 
molt ; these grow more numerous and notice- 
able with each succeeding change until he 
becomes a most grotesque and amazing 
looking creature with a pair of spiny pom- 
pons in front and spines too numerous 
to mention decorating his body (Fig. 4). 
Most people not entomologically educated 
would exclaim on seeing the full-grown 
caterpillar, “‘ The horrid thing!” And if the 
caterpillar could hear, and be conscious of 
his own development, he would be highly 
pleased with this verdict as to his personal 
appearance; for 
it is greatly to his 
advantage now to 
look so disagree- 
able that no one 
will willingly mo- 
lest him. The height of his racial am- 
bition is to be so humpy and spiny that 
no prudent bird would be tempted to 
touch him. His coloring is now pale olive 
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with a large white blotch in the middle 
so as to make him resemble a bit of bird- 
lime on a leaf. Not only incolor and shape 
is he ugly, but he seeks to intimidate by his 
movements any approaching enemy. When 
he walks his head trembles as if he had the 
palsy, making the whole leaf shake; if he is 
attacked or disturbed he will fly into a great 
rage and swing his head from one side to 
the other in a ferocious fashion. Mr. Scud- 
der observed two of these viceroy larve 
meet, and each began a great swinging of 
the head, hitting the other several times in 
the performance. When fully grown the 
caterpillar, if disturbed, moves his head 
around in a circle on the leaf and gnashes 
his teeth in fury. To one who understands 
him this is all a very funny sham, for he is 
not only a perfectly harmless insect but he 
is also very particular as to what he eats 
and could not be induced to take a bite 
out of an assailant. 

When the viceroy changes to the chrysalis 
he is almost as grotesque in form as when 
he was a larva; for there is a large excres- 
cence in front that bears a resemblance to 
a Roman nose (Fig. 5). The evident use 
of this hump is to convince a bird of the 
utter futility of attempting to swallow such 
an uneven morsel. 

About a month after the egg is laid the 
adult insect appears, and on gorgeous wings 
sails off to join its fellows; 
for this is a social butterfly 
and is fond of dancing about 
in the air with its comrades. 
Very soon are the eggs laid 
for a second brood. But the 
history of an individual of 
this generation is very dif- 
ferent in some _ particulars 
from the one just related. 
After a larva of the second brood hatches, 
he at first feeds, as did his parent, on the 
tip of the leaf, leaving the midrib for a 
perch during the day. But when he is 
about one third grown he commences to 
display a peculiar interest in a single leaf. 
He first fastens the petiole of the leaf to the 
branch by weaving around the two many 
strands of silk; this is to secure the leaf 


FIG. 5. 


from falling when the autumn winds shall 
strip the branch of all other leaves. He 
then proceeds to the tip of the leaf, gnaws 
it off squarely across, leaving the midrib as 
usual; he is a clever engineer and leaves 
just enough of the leaf intact to suit his 
purpose. He folds the flaps of the leaf into 
a tube, fastens them with a neat 
seam, then lines the tube with a 
warm upholstering of silk ( Fig. 
6). The little house thus made 
is just large enough for the 
insect’s body, and he crawls into 
it, his warty last segment nicely 
fitting the orifice and making a 
living door. Now the question 
at once arises: how does this 
larva know how to do this 
thing? His parents did not do 
it, and if he inherited the knowledge 
from his ancestors it must have been 
from his grandparents. This is one of the 
mysteries that we can hardly unravel. We 
simply know that in the warm days of au- 
tumn, long before there is any hint of winter 
in the skies, this caterpillar, who never ex- 
perienced a winter and whose parents never 
experienced a winter, builds him this winter 
house and hides himself within it. More- 
over, he selects a leaf near the ground so 
that he may have the protection of a cover 
of snow, which proves him truly winter-wise. 
He and all of his generation pass the winter 
safely in their tiny tenements, remaining 
there dormant until the first buds or catkins 
of the spring call them to a vernal break- 
fast ; then they back out of their dwellings 
and devote themselves thereafter to eating 
and growing, which is always a caterpillar’s 
main business. They change to butterflies 
in June. , 

The flight of the viceroys consists of a 
few rapid flutters with the wings and then 
a sailing through the air with wings ex- 
tended. This exposes them quite merci- 
lessly to the attention of birds, which regard 
butterflies as especially good food. In 
fact, this butterfly is excellent food for 
birds and yet birds never touch it. Why is 
this? It is another instance of the mar- 
velous adaptation of this species to its 
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environment, and of its power to seize the 
advantages of a precarious situation. This 
wonderful little creature, that resembled 
disagreeable things when it was young to 





save itself from becoming food for birds, 
now, when it is grown, resembles in color 
and markings a butterfly, which is disagree- 
able to birds. This insect is called “the 
monarch” ( Anosia plexippus), and it be- 
longs to a group all of which are nauseous 
to birds. This large orange-red monarch 
we are all of us familiar with (Fig. 7); it is 
one of the most showy of our butterflies 
and appears in flocks of thousands some- 
times. Its gay color is its protection, for 
it is an advertisement that here is some- 
thing which a right-minded bird will care- 
fully avoid. So our viceroy, which is en- 
tirely palatable as bird-food, has developed 
colors and markings so nearly like the 
unpalatable monarch that no feathered 
creature with good eyes would touch him, 
so unsavory does he look. The value of 
such mimicry seems a part and parcel of 
the economy of the viceroy from first to 
last. In southern Florida a common but- 
terfly is a species of the bad-tasting family 
to which the monarch belongs; this butter- 
fly is dark mahogany brown with no black 
stripes. Therefore, in Florida our imitative 
viceroy abjures its gay orange-red and 
black markings which it wears as a livery 
of the monarch in the North, and adopts 


instead the dark brown coat of the Florida’ 


species; it evidently chooses its colors for 
G—June 
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safety instead of beauty and is satisfied so 
long as it successfully masquerades in a 
guise which will deceive the birds of the air. 

For our next investigation into insect 
domestic economy 
we will take a species 
differing greatly in 
form and habits from 
the viceroy butterfly; 
and naturally with 
widely different spe- 
cific problems. 
The thread-waisted 
wasps are common 
and very well known 
to most of us. The 
special one which 
we will consider is 
the cement- maker 
( Pelopeus cementa- 
rius) (Fig. 8). She is a slender, graceful 
insect, with a black body about an inch 
long, and with black wings that are iri- 
descent, giving off, in certain lights, metal- 
lic colors of the rainbow. She outdoes 
the most extreme and anatomically im- 
possible figure on a fashion plate in the 
matter of slenderness, for her waist is very 
long and is the merest thread in thickness. 
It seems hardly possible that the digestive 
organs could traverse such a small space 
and still be of any use. The rest of the 
body is of usual size and looks like a knob 
attached to the extreme end of the stem- 
like waist. However, through watching the 
flight of these insects one is convinced that 
this ridiculous smallness of the first ab- 
dominal segment is of practical use, as it 
enables them to adjust their weight better 
when flying. The thread waist with the 
knob at the end is apparently used like a 
balance pole. 

The cement-maker is a very nervous 
insect-lady; if you 
watch her you will 
see her lift her wings 
momentarily with a 
jerking motion in 
a most restless and fidgety manner. Per- 
haps this is because she is overburdened 
with domestic cares, for her spouse is an 
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indolent fellow and short-lived as well. Itis 
quite as well that she dresses in black for she 
is sure to be a widow very early in life. 
She is well named the “ cement-maker ” ; 
if you watch her in the early summer you 
will see her very busy about pools and 
damp places collecting mud; this she mixes 
by means of her jaws with saliva, making it 
into a strong mortar. The mortar she uses 
to build the mud houses with which we who 
dwell in country places are so familiar. 
They are constructed beneath the rafters 
and roof-boards of barns and sheds or any 
open building. They are built for her 
young and consist of two or more tubes, 
about an inch long, placed parallel with 
each other; while on the inside the tubes 
are smooth and regular, the outside of the 
structure is rough and rude, with no archi- 
tectural pretensions. That she knows how 
to make a very adhesive cement those of us 
can attest who have tried to remove all 
traces of one of these little dwellings. The 
cement-maker is apt to consult her own 
convenience rather than ours in locating 
her houses. One year she or some of her 
relatives plastered up all the keyholes in 
one of our bureaus so effectively that the 
locks were afterward useless. Another time 
one of these wasps utilized a sand-hole in a 
flat-iron which was hanging in the wood- 
shed; she little dreamed what would hap- 
pen to her progeny next ironing day. 

The wasp is not a vegetarian like the 
bee, and our cement-maker has before her 
the problem of supplying her young with 
meat rather than with bread. As her eggs 
are laid in hot weather, and as enough food 
must be stored in the cell with the egg to 
mature the young insect, the question is 
how to preserve the meat fresh for so long 
a time. She meets the difficulty thus: 
After a tube is finished except one end, 
which is left open, she flies off on a hunt 
for spiders. She finds a fat, healthy one, 
pounces upon it, stings it, and carries it off 
and places it in the mud cell. She repeats 
this process until she has placed as many 
spiders in the tube as, according to her 
judgment, will be needed. She then lays 
an egg in the cell and walls up the opening. 
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The remarkable thing about this perform- 
ance is the magic effect of her sting. 
Whether it is the result of a subtle poison 
or whether it is the special spot in the 
spider’s nervous system where the sting is 
inserted we do not know. Certain it is that 
after being thus stung the spider lives on 
in a paralyzed condition for weeks and 
even months. It can move only slightly 
and remains helpless in its mud sepulcher 
until the wasp-egg hatches into a voracious 
grub, which at once falls to and eats with 
great relish the meat thus miraculously 
preserved. 

One observation made by Walcknzr upon 
a mason wasp that provisions her nest with 
bees seems to indicate that in one instance, 
at least, the place where the sting is in- 
serted is the cause of this remarkable 
paralysis. He says: 

The wasp pounces upon the bee, seizes it by the 
back of the neck, carries it to the ground, and plac- 
ing it by the side of a small stone or pile of earth 
she turns it around upon its back, then standing 
upon its body in an attitude of conscious triumph 
she darts her sting into the lower part of the head 
in such a manner as to stupify it but not to kill it 
outright. 

Whether the wasp sting renders the 
spider insensible to pain or not is a ques- 
tion not yet settled. However, the chances 
are in favor of the theory that it does. 
Anyway we need waste no sympathy on the 
spider, the most bloodthirsty of all the 
little people of the fields and woods. There 
is a sense of retributive justice in the 
thought of a spider helpless and at the 
mercy of a small insect which it would have 
mercilessly devoured had it been able. 

So we need not accuse our alert, indus- 
trious cement-maker of any unreasonable 
cruelty if she, like us, insists upon a meat 
diet for her young, nor need we have any 
fear of her sting, for she seldom uses it as. 
a weapon of offense or defense. If she 
should, under the provocation of capture, 
sting us, the pain resulting from it would 
be trivial, not so irritating nor lasting as that 
of a mosquito bite. So we may look upon 
the cement-maker as one of the most harm- 
less as well as one of the most interesting 
of the summer visitors to our window-panes.. 
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A TRIP ABROAD FOR LIGHT POCKET-BOOKS. 


BY DORA M., 


EARLY every one has a wish for 
foreign travel; some from a desire 
for self-improvement, and some for 

other less worthy motives, but be that as it 
may, it would be well for all Americans to 
spend six months abroad for the knowledge 
it gives them of an older civilization, with 
its wealth of culture. 

Of the number who stay at home two 
thirds do so believing the trip too expensive 
for those whose dollars have to be closely 
counted. My experience demonstrates the 
ease and comfort to be gained at small 
cost. I was abroad some eleven months 
and the trip cost less than $450, and I 
never went other than first class except 
once or twice to see what the experience 
was like. 

Two traveling together, not in “a person- 
ally conducted party,” can see much more 
than I did for the same amount. Fuel, 
lights, and room are the same for one as for 
two, and so with incidental expenses. 

If one wants to travel as cheaply as 
possible he will go out of the season. That 
makes a great difference in the first cost 
and also in the comfort, as thus one may 
possibly be lucky enough to get a room 
alone, and in season there may be, and 
often are, four in a tiny cabin. Service is 
better, and one who travels out of season 
once tasting its advantages will never again 
willingly go when the throngs are going. 
August is a good month to choose. 

Avoid the fast steamers if possible. 
They are much more expensive in fares and 
fees; the social life on them is nothing, 
since by the time one’s seclusion is over 
the steamer is nearly ashore. The life 
aboard ship is worth living. It is a per- 
petual picnic, minus mosquitoes and ants. 
There is a certain good-fellowship there 
never found elsewhere and dropped as 
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soon as land is reached. To get its full 
good go by one of the freight lines which 
carry first class and no other passengers. 
It will take twice as long but no one regrets 
it. The cabins are comfortable, service 
good, food excellent, motion less than on 
the passenger steamers, and there is no 
place in the world so conducive to rest as a 
steamer at sea. No news to fret one, no 
troublesome demands of dress or society, 
nothing but to lounge and take one’s ease, and 
one does. Some energetic soul will get up 
something for entertainment, but it is all in 
the line of rest. The cost of a ticket by 
one of these lines, good for a year, is 
seventy-five dollars for the round trip. Fees 
will be five dollars each way. 

When I took my first trip abroad I 
went alone, journeying wherever fancy led 
me, First I went to Antwerp, and found 
as distinctly foreign an atmosphere as could 
be imagined. My first move after the night 
at the hotel was to the United States con- 
sulate to present my letters and to inquire 
in what part of the city it was best for me 
to get rooms. The consuls abroad are ex- 
ceedingly kind and I am glad to testify to 
their helpfulness, the only exception being 
the consul at London, who seemed to think 
he wasted his time talking to inquiring 
women, 

Good rooms in Antwerp may be had for 
fifteen dollars a month, service, deseuner, 
and lights being furnished. For that I had 
two pleasant rooms. Madame _ supplied 
potage or some light dish in the middle of 
the day for half a franc, and dinner at 
night was one or two francs, never over 
fifty cents. Expenses were rather under a 
dollar a day. Washing was cheap indeed, 
fifteen cents a week for the usual number 
of pieces being the average price. 

Traveling from hotel to hotel always 
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doubles expenses. To stay in one town, 
making short excursions, is cheaper than 
staying at home in most parts of the United 
States. Belgium is but two thirds as large 
as the state of Maine, so it was not difficult 
to make headquarters in one city and go 
from there to others worth seeing. It is 
not within the scope of this article to name 
what to see. 

From Antwerp to Havre was taken by 
steamer—a cheap and not uncomfortable 
way of going. There the consul and the 
consular department were as kind as mem- 
bers of one’s own family. Through them 
quarters were obtained in a French family 
where no English was understood and ex- 
cellent French was spoken, all arrange- 
ments being ez fension at the rate of five 
dollars a week. Havre is more French 
than Paris itself in many ways, Paris, like 
New York, being cosmopolitan and not of 
any one nationality. It was easy to go from 
Havre to Paris and to many other cities, and 
coming back to one’s place and madame’s 
warm greeting was almost like coming home. 

From Havre to London, via Southamp- 
ton by steamer, was the last trip from one 
country to another. London is not to be 
seen in less than a year, and its atmosphere 
in spite of fogs and smoke is delightful. 
There is no country in Europe to equal 
England for expecting fees, but each is 
small, and they do ease one’s ways greatly. 
Good luck, or providence, led me to a model 
English lodging-house on Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, and gave me an insight 
of a real English home as well. English 
lodging-houses are not in the least like those 
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HEexpositions of modern times, which 
are now the great movable festivals 
of the civilized world, demonstrate 

and disseminate the latest and highest ad- 
vancement in different lines of achievement, 
as did the four national festivals of the 
ancient Greeks, which brought together a 





of the United States. The mistress takes 
your orders for the day as to dinners, etc. 
A maid is ready to go at any time to mail 
letters or buy something for the lodger, and 
there is such deft service that one once 
having known it is never quite reconciled to 
any other. This room, with coffee in the 
morning, afternoon tea, and a good dinner 
at night, service, lights, and fuel, was never 
over eight dollars a week, usually less. 

Board in nearly any city of Europe can 
be found in respectable quarters with light, 
heat, and service for five dollars a week, 
sometimes less. In the quarters where 
Americans are not there is more comfort 
for less money. Board for a year need not 
be over $260 in quarters where no one need 
be ashamed to live. Eighty-five dollars 
will take one the two trips across the Atlan- 
tic. The expenses of traveling are in going 
to hotels, and in transporting trunks, and 
all such seemingly small incidentals. If 
one stays in a place long enough to become 
friendly with the people he will learn to 
live as they do, and the middle class people 
of Europe rarely, very rarely, spend the 
equivalent of five dollars weekly on them- 
selves. 

In traveling abroad avoid Americans and 
the American quarter if you would be 
served well and live within a small income 
and really see the people, who are better 
worth seeing than all the works man has 
made. Any two persons can spend a year 
in Europe for $450 apiece if they choose, 
and money thus spent is really capital in- 
vested, for it gives large returns in mental 
awakening and breadth of vision. 
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mighty concourse of people from widely 
sundered areas and afforded an opportunity 
for commercial, social, and literary inter- 
course. While the influence of these mon- 
ster epitomes of the finest that humanity has 
accomplished in all parts of the world is by 
no means local, the decided changes which 
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follow them are expressly and immediately 
observable where they are held. Chicago 
is no exception. Especially is this true in 
regard to the positionof women. Since the 
opportunity which the World’s Fair afforded 
women to demonstrate that they could 
do many things which previously had been 
deemed quite beyond their powers, it has 
become common in Chicago for leading 
men to accord to women of ability the recog- 
nition of fellowship. More than this, those 
women who have had the courage and per- 
severance to fit themselves to do certain 
work especially well have been distinguished 
by being appointed to offices not previously 
held by women. In each instance these ap- 
pointments have been made without refer- 
ence to politics and with special solicitation 
from the appointees or their personal friends. 

It was late in 1893 that Mrs. Florence 
Kelley of Chicago was appointed chief in- 
spector of factories of the state of Illinois. 
There are women factory inspectors in Eng- 
land and France and in several different 
states of the United States, but Mrs. Kelley 
is solitary in being chief inspector of fac- 
tories in this or any other country. 

Mrs. Kelley is a native of Philadelphia 
and a daughter of the late Hon. William D. 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who for nearly 
thirty years was a member of the House of 
Representatives at Washington. She grad- 
uated from Cornell University in 1882, after 
which she spent four years in study, chiefly 
in Zurich and Heidelberg. She was espe- 
cially interested in sociological questions, 
and while she was in Europe made herself 
conversant with conditions there. Since 
she has been in Chicago her home has been 
at Hull House, which is the oldest and lar- 
gest social settlement in the city and one of 
the most important that has yet been estab- 
lished. After receiving her appointment 
she studied law and was admitted to the bar 
two years ago. 

Mrs. Kelley has an assistant and ten 
deputies, five of whom are men and five are 
women. Her report for 1896 shows that 
during the year she and those working un- 
der her direction inspected 6,607 different 
factories and workshops in sixty-three cities 
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and towns throughout the state. Many of 
these shops and factories were visited five 
or more times during the year, either by 
Mrs. Kelley, her assistant, or deputies. The 
principal reforms that it has been possible 
for Mrs. Kelley to inaugurate since she has 
had this important work in charge is the 
enforcing of the law in regard to hygienic 
conditions in shops and factories; in re- 
ducing the number of children under six- 
teen years of age employed in factories, 
and also the number of garment shops in 
kitchens and bedrooms of filthy tenement 
houses in Chicago. 

The legislature of 1897 has made the of- 
fice of inspector of factories much more im- 
portant in the state of Illinois than it had 
been previously by extending the child la- 
bor provisions of the factory law to all chil- 
dren employed in hotels, offices, laundries, 
stores, and telegraph and messenger service 
and by placing the inspection of all fire- 
escapes in the hands of this officer.* 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop was the first woman 
to be appointed as a member of the State 
Board of Charities of Illinois. She was 
first appointed in 1893 and was reappointed 
afew monthsago. Miss Lathrop isa gradu- 
ate of Vassar College and a young woman 
of brilliant mind and fine attainments. Since 
she has been a member of the board she 
has made a study of the care of dependent 
children, both in this country and Europe, 
and has done much to improve the condition 
of the institutions where dependent children 
are cared for throughout the state. 

Bringing to her investigation of the sub- 
ject a particularly well-trained, practical, and 
wholly unprejudiced mind, Miss Lathrop’s 
conclusions are interesting. She holds that 
the herding of children of low physical con- 
dition and moral character, constantly rein- 
forced from among the degraded, in institu- 
tions where they are, to a great extent, de- 
prived of the developing influences of fam- 
ily life, is not the most effectual method for 
making good citizens of those who are at 
best the weaklings of society. Her idea is 
that the Australian plan for the care of chil- 





* Since this article was written Mrs. Kelley has resigned her 
position as state inspector of factories. 
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dren dependent for support on public funds 
collected either by taxation or by private 
enterprise is the best which has yet been 
devised. There the government has de- 
cided that the wisest thing the state can do 
for each waif which is a public charge is to 
find him a satisfactory home and mother, 
and to keep him in the one and under the 
care and direction of the other until he ar- 
rives at anage when he is able to sustain him- 
self. Sometimes these children are adopted, 
but usually they are placed in carefully se- 
lected country homes where their board is 
paid. Regularly appointed supervisors look 
after these children and see that they are 
well cared for and educated. This care, 
authorized and provided by the state, does 
not cease until the child has become a self- 
supporting man or woman. Institutions are 


utilized as simply clearing houses for de- 
pendent children, where they are kept until 
they are fitted to be placed in a good home 
where they can lead a wholly normal life. 
This plan has now been operative in Austra- 
lia more than twenty years, and has been in 


every way eminently successful, and it has 
been proven that it is no more expensive 
than keeping the children in institutions. 
While Miss Lathrop holds that this is the 
ideal plan for caring for dependent chil 
dren, she believes that so long as this 
class of children are kept in the institu: 
tions the cottage plan is a great improve- 
ment on the large building, however well ar- 
ranged. She also holds that the best in- 
struction should be provided for these chil- 
dren and that industrial education is partic- 
ularly successful with them. 

The first woman to be appointed as pub- 
lic guardian in the state of Illinois was Miss 
Mary M. Bartelme, who was recently named 
for this office by Governor Tanner. Miss 
Bartelme, whose brief career as a lawyer has 
been unusually successful, was advised to 
enter the legal profession by the late Myra 
Bradwell, a cousin of Chief Justice Chase, 
who was herself an able lawyer and a bril- 
liant, noble, and most charming woman. 
Miss Bartelme, who was educated in the 
public schools of Chicago, graduated from 
the law department of the Northwestern 
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University in 1894. In her senior year she 
won the first prize offered by the American 
Law Register and Review for the best legal 
essay of five thousand words. This was a 
triumph, as the competition was open to the 
students of all law schools in the United 
States. 

Beginning after her graduation as an em- 
ployee in the law office of Barnes and Barnes, 
she was soon made a partner in the firm. 
She devoted herself largely to probate work, 
and Judge Kohlsaat of the Probate Court 
often appointed her to look after the estates 
of children and others who had no one to 
guard their interests. Her work was so in- 
variably satisfactory that Judge Kohlsaat 
requested Governor Tanner to appoint her 
public guardian. Although in this capacity 
Miss Bartelme will look after the business 
interests of a hundred or more children, she 
proposes to work longer hours in her office 
that the regular demands of her profession 
may not be neglected. Young, earnest, in- 
dustrious, capable, Miss Bartelme, who has 
already accomplished so much in a profes- 
sion which is supposed to be especially diffi- 
cult for women, is only at the beginning of her 
career. Withal she has the fine quality of 
sympathy, and the bereft children whose af- 
fairs are her care find in her a most kind and 
wise friend. In addition to her other work, 
Miss Bartelme is professor of medical juris- 
prudence in the Woman’s Medical School 
of the Northwestern University. 

It is universally conceded that women are 
particularly fitted to undertake any line of 
work which involves the care or considera- 
tion of children. This might be taken asa 
reason why the three women which have 
been mentioned were given the offices they 
hold. That the appointment of Miss Cora 
B. Hirtzel as assistant corporation counsel 
of the city of Chicago could not have been 
made for this reason makes the holding of 
this office unique for a woman. In this 
case it is the eminent fitness of the woman, 
judged by equal standards with men, which 
secured her appointment. 

In speaking of having selected the law as 
a profession, Miss Hirtzel says that when 
she began to consider what work she would 
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undertake she made up her mind that if she 
were a man she would read law. Being a 
woman she knew she would be at a disad- 
vantage, as property is for the most part in 
the hands of men who from habit, if from 
no other good reason, prefer to trust men 
when it comes to business matters. In con- 
sidering the different branches of the law, 
Miss Hirtzel decided that if a woman could 
work in a particular line she would be most 
likely to succeed, and she decided to make 
briefing a specialty. She read law first in 
Oakland, Wis., and afterward came to Chi- 
cago and took a regular course and gradu- 
ated from the Chicago College of Law in 
1890. Although she made briefing her 
specialty, probate and other practice came 
to her. Still she has always preferred the 
working out of legal propositions to actual 
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practicein court. Grave and reserved, Miss 
Hirtzel is yet winningly attractive. She is 
small, still young, and has beautiful dark, 
bright, steady eyes. She devotes herself to 
her profession with the utmost singleness of 
purpose. Her contention is that a woman 
to succeed in any professional work must 
give herself to it wholly, and she does not 
therefore interest herself in anything but 
her work. In speaking of recreation she says 
she rarely needs any, as her work is a con- 
tinual source of pleasure ; in fact, that she 
finds in nothing else as much real satisfac- 
tion. While maintaining that women should 
have every legal right that men enjoy, Miss 
Hirtzel believes that the woman who 
demonstrates her fitness for these privileges 
by her achievements is doing the cause of 
women the most efficient possible service. 


LOOKING FOR A WIFE; A MODERN EPIC. 


BY ORSENA FOWLER. 


Y friend Horace Quiver spent more 
M than seven of the years of his 
early manhood in looking for a 
wife. From the time he was twenty-one 
years of age until he was not far from 
thirty he longed for wedlock, longed for the 
love of a congenial mate, and longed for 
that domestic bliss which is the heart’s 
desire of every right-minded young man. 
He was of a romantic bent and had an 
ideal. It had grown in his mind through 
the reading of poetry, through his affection 
for his only sister, and through the glimpses 
which he sometimes got of the damsels who 
bloom in fine society. It was what would 
now be called a “composite picture ” that 
grew in Horace’s soul. No single image 
among the images that he found in the 
works of poets or artists or that he saw in 
life seemed suitable for him in every way. 
In one of the living figures known to him 
there was something lacking; in another 
there was something superfluous; in an- 
other there seemed to be traits that were 
out of harmony with his own. There was 
a pretty nymph, but she was full of vanity ; 


there was a cultured damsel, but her face 
was not that of amiability; there was a 
young woman of very practical character, 
but he thought her nature was too hard. 
He made feminine acquaintances of a 
variety of types, but not one of them 
answered to the description that existed in 
his imagination. 

Had he known Cleopatra in her youth, 
she would not have pleased him. Had he 
met the Maid of Athens, she would not 
have suited him. Had he seen Rebekah at 
the well, Vashti in her palace, the Queen of 
Sheba on her throne, Mary of Scots at 
Holyrood, Shakespeare’s Juliet at Verona, 
or Petrarch’s Laura at Avignon, not one of 
them all would have touched his fancy. 

Horace Quiver’s desire for marriage 
grew stronger year by year, but he saw that 
he must have the right kind of a life-mate. 
His search was for a wife possessed of 
beauty, amiability, culture, sound sense, 
sprightliness, the domestic virtues, and a 
practical nature. She should have a grace- 
ful figure, auburn hair, pleasing features, 
mild blue eyes, and a generous countenance. 
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As for the fortune which so many other 
men seek through marriage, that seemed to 
him as a thing for fools. 

You shall see what happened in the 
course of his search, and what was the end 
of it. 

Horace could never get out of his mind a 
lassie who was nine or ten years of age 
when he knew her at the country school, 
when he was but a boy of twelve. Hername 
was Ethel. He had liked her very early in 
life, when they were-both at school. He 
thought she was the nicest girl ip the 
school or in all the world. She was round- 
faced and rosy-cheeked, good in her dis- 
position and pretty in her ways. She often 
helped Horace in his lessons and once 
showed him where he could find Jerusalem 
on the map; she told him that six times 
six were thirty-six, not sixteen; she said it 
was wrong to spell character with a k; and 
she told him to be good. Many a time she 
saved him from the frowns of the teacher. 

Some days Horace walked with Ethel 
after school to the home of her father, who 
was afarmer. He would pluck an apple- 


blossom or pick a few gooseberries for her. 
He would chase her down the road when 
she ran away from him; he would have fun 
with her on the playground where boys and 
girls gamboled together. She wore a dainty 
dress and would sometimes have a string of 


wild flowers round her neck. 
was light as a fairy’s. 

One day when Horace and Ethel were 
roving through a pasture to her father’s 
house a mile from the school, he looked at 
her and said, “Ethel, dear, I like you!” 
Ethel ran away from him as fast as she 
could. 

Horace threw himself down in the grass 
and shed bitter tears, feeling that she 
thought more of another than of him. This 
other boy, a rival youth whose name was 
Bob, was fourteen or fifteen years old and 
larger than Horace. He was in a higher 
class at school, having advanced beyond 
the spelling lessons, the grammar, the 
primary arithmetic, and the elementary 
geography. He could beat Horace in run- 
ning, could jump farther, play marbles 


Her step 
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better, and fly a kite higher. Horace 
shunned Bob, “made faces” at him when 
nobody was looking, and called him names 
behind his back. 

One day Horace saw Bob talking for a 
long time to Ethel. He got sulky; he 
never wanted to speak to her again; he 
thought she was mean; he told another boy 
that he would like to kick Bob, whose own 
father had once called him a “ bad egg.” 

But for all that Horace used to look 
over at the girls’ side of the school every 
morning to see if Ethel was there, and 
sometimes she glanced toward his seat. 
But there was a coldness between them and 
he kept away from her when school was 
out, in order not to walk home with her. 
One day he saw his rival taking her down 
the road toward the homestead of her 
father, who appeared to think a great deal 
of Bob. 

Thus things went along until Horace was 
fifteen years old, when he was taken from 
school and left that part of the country in 
which the schoolhouse stood. He had a 
mind to speak to Ethel before leaving, but 
he was too proud; he could not muster up 
his words. Besides he knew that Bob, his 
enemy, might find out what he had said to 
her, and this he could not endure. 

For years afterward Horace lived in a 
large city, nearly a hundred miles away 
from the country schoolhouse on the hill. 
His father had secured a situation for him 
in a business house. He was very lone- 
some and often thought of Ethel, but he 
never heard a word about her. He once 
wrote a letter to her, but when the thought 
of Bob came into his head he tore up the 
letter and threw it into the fire. 

Three or four years after he had left 
school he caught sight of this same Bob in 
the city. He would have given anything 
for a few words about Ethel, but as soon as 
he saw him he turned his head away. He 
believed that Bob, who was now about 
twenty years old, had become engaged to 
Ethel. 

Year after year Horace served the busi- 
ness house, always behind the counter from 
morning till night. He was getting toward 
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manhood, having passed his eighteenth 
year, with bygone times shining in his 
memory, when one day he was thunder- 
struck by hearing from an old schoolfellow 
that Bob had been married to Miss Ethel 
on his twenty-first birthday. 

Horace’s life seemed to be blighted. 
His first love was lost to him. Hope was 
gone. Faith in the fair sex was shaken. 
Though not yet twenty years old, he felt 
that the past, the present, and the future 
were all buried together. There was noth- 
ing more for him in this world. He never 
before had known how much he thought 


> of Ethel. 


Horace languished for a year or two, 
fully resolved that he would live a bachelor 
all his life. He believed that young women 
were fickle, and he resolved that as Ethel, 
whom he once liked so well, had deserted 
him, he would never again speak her name. 

After a time he began business for him- 
self. He gave all his mind to it. His 


affairs flourished and his spirits revived. 
He made new friends and was received in 
circles of society that had previously been 


unknown to him; he became acquainted 
with families in some of which there were 
both sons and daughters. He heard it said 
that he was a promising young man. 

Horace now gained larger views of life 
than he had previously possessed. He 
formed his own opinions about the world 
and its people, about the things that he 
saw, and about the ways of mankind. 

The number of his acquaintances of both 
sexes grew larger all the time. He was 
always ready to serve as an escort for the 
sisters of his friends. He was often spoken 
of asa ‘ladies’ man.” He was exceedingly 
judicious in his conduct when in company. 

Among Horace’s acquaintances there 
were several young women between whom 
and himself there was mutual esteem. He 
discerned and appreciated their fine traits 
and enjoyed their society; he came to 
believe that he might yet gain the hand of 
one of them. But he could not get out of 
his mind the image of Ethel. He thought 
of her as the paragon of her sex, as the 
matchless one, but also as the wife of Bob, 
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his old-time rival. He felt that he must 
break that image or lose his reason. 

His business fell to pieces; his friends 
grew cold; he believed that he was ruined 
for life; he disliked his kind. In his des- 
pair Horace resolved to go to some far- 
away place, where new things and new 
interests would cause him to forget the past. 

“ Let the wilds of Arizona be my refuge!” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ Let a mustang be my 
companion and a rifle my friend; let a cow- 
boy’s life be mine!” It was in the wildest 
region of Arizona, it was in the Mohave 
desert, it was by the banks of the rolling 
Colorado, near the Grand Cajion, that he 
sought refuge and forgetfulness. He hunted 
game and lodged in the deserted pueblos of 
a lost race, or amid the ruins of towns built 
by the early Spanish settlers. He roamed 
hither and thither, camping beside the 
wonderful Casa Grande on the Gila River 
and living for weeks with a tribe of Pimas 
Indians. He had adventures beyond num- 
ber, at one time making his escape from a 
yelling band of Apaches, at another coming 
upon silver-bearing lodes. He met one 
day a cowboy who had strayed from his 
party. He hailed him as a partner and 
heard from him of the ways of life on 
the long range. This new-found partner 
offered to take him where he could join a 
gang of cowboys, bound for the far North. 

Next day Horace belonged to the gang, 
as brave a cowboy as ever rounded up a 
herd or threw a lariat or faced the hostiles. 
For nearly a year he lived the life of his 
kind. He rode hundreds of miles one way 
and as many the other. Gradually he be- 
came accustomed to the nomadic life and 
liked it, and was made the leader of a gang. 

All this time and amid all these danger- 
ous experiences the image of the far-away 
young Ethel, whom he had liked so well in 
his boyhood, and upon whose name he had 
doted in his early manhood, was often in 
his mind. He thought of her when he was 
in solitude, or at the camp-fire, or on the 
tramp, or in peril. He saw her image at 
sunrise and saw it by the light of the stars, 
yet he knew that he had no right to look at 
it, for was she not wedded to another ? 
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The thrilling news of the war in Cuba 
was a subject of daily discussion for the 
gang of cowboys while on the trail. Horace 
resolved, when at Santa Fé, that he would 
wield a rifle for Cuba. It was a long 
journey to the port in southern Florida 
from which he desired to take passage, but 
in a fortnight he was there and aboard a 
trading schooner, bound for a point on the 
Cuban seacoast not very far from Cape 
Lucretia. 

It was the time when that heroic leader 
of the daring legions of liberation, Antonio 
Maceo, was preparing for his wonderful 
march through the enemy’s country, from 
the eastern part of the island of Cuba to its 
westernmost province. Horace Quiver, the 
young American, was immediately accepted 
as a trooper in one of Maceo’s battalions. 
Armed with rifle and machete, mounted on 
a small but swift-footed Cuban horse, he 
joined the ranks of the revolutionists, many 
thousands strong. 

Was there ever such a warlike adventure 
as that of the black Maceo in his memo- 
rable expedition? Onward through a region 
defended by tens of thousands of Spanish 
troops and dotted with Spanish forts; on- 
ward through forests, swamps, and sugar 
plantations; onward through burning cane- 
fields ; onward till Havana was in sight and 
till the mountains of Pinar del Rio were 
seen; onward for seven hundred miles, 
battling every day and ready for battle 
every night. Volumes were needed to tell 
the story of the weeks of Maceo’s expedi- 
tionary march in the spring of 1896, and 
until he was treacherously slain at the end 
of the year. 

Horace Quiver served with honor in the 
ranks of his motley battalion. He was 
raised to the rank of captain by his chief 
when the triumphant expedition reached 
Pinar del Rio. He was then rich in scars; 
he had a bullet in his body, and his skin 
was swart. 

Had he ever in these warlike times given 
a thought to the girl whom he liked in his 
boyhood? Not willingly. But how could 
he destroy the image of her that was set in 
his mind, or the memories of his early years? 
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It was soon After the fall of his audacious 
chief that his time came. While leading a 
guerilla band in a skirmish, a cannon-ball 
struck and broke one of his legs, so that it 
had to be cut off at once below the knee in 
order to save his life. His companions 
could not understand his American speech 
as he muttered again and again in his 
delirium the unknown word “ Ethel.” 

A scout brought the news to the camp 
that a blockade runner was hovering near 
Bahia Honda. Horace asked to be put 
aboard it, as he could be of no more service 
to Cuba and as he would like to see his native 
land. His comrades made a signal to the 
friendly craft, to the deck of which he was 
carried just in time for the captain to escape 
the guns of a Spanish cruiser. In four 
days the Florida Reefs were reached under 
perilous circumstances, and the shattered 
American lay in a hospital at Key West. 

The doctor who had charge of the surgi- 
cal ward looked at his new patient in sur- 
prise, and whispered, 

“Ts not this my old schoolmate, Horace 
Quiver? I am Bob.” 

Horace stared at his questioner and 
muttered, 

“How is Ethel, your wife?” 

“Ethel! she is not my wife,’”’ answered 
Bob. ‘She is not married; she has often 
sent letters to my wife, asking if anything 
had ever been heard from you.” 

Horace sprang from his cot and fell upon 
the floor, where he lay in a daze. 

“Ts Ethel alive?” he murmured; “and 
where is she now, now?” 

“‘ She has always stayed with her widowed 
mother at the old homestead.” 

Horace was raised again to his cot. He 
spoke not a word for days. The doctor 
dressed his severed limb; the nurse waited 
upon him patiently. It was Bob’s wife who 
was his nurse. One morning he said to her, 

“Tell me of Ethel, for I will soon be 
well enough to go back to Cuba.” 

And she told him of Ethel, and of her 
looks, and of her life, and of the old school- 
house on the hill. She let him look at one 


of Ethel’s letters, in which there were words 
about the boy who had spoken so gently to 
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her in her girlhood, and with whom she 
used to play or walk. 

Horace was under a speil. He asked no 
more questions. He had thought of Ethel 
when in business in the city, and when with 
the cowboys in Arizona, and when a trooper 
for the revolution in Cuba; but she had 
long seemed to him as one who was dead. 

In a few weeks Horace, yet at Key West, 
was able to move about with the help of a 
pair of crutches. He often sat by a palm 
tree, near the hospital, oblivious to all the 
world. He sometimes wandered by the 
seashore, listening to the sound of the 
breakers through which he had sailed when 
he went off to Cuba. 

Within a few weeks Horace was so much 
better under the care of the watchful doctor, 
his old school-mate Bob, and the nursing of 
Bob’s wife, that he was able to get along 
with a single crutch. He got notice that 
he could leave the hospital at any time. 
He now told the doctor that he would like 
to see Ethel before he went back to Cuba, 
where he could ride with his troops and 
handle his rifle as well as ever. The doctor 
smiled. 

One day, not long after, when Ethel’s 
mother was at the door of her home, she 
saw a stranger approaching. He was 
maimed and carried a crutch, and his gray- 
bearded face was faded and nearly black. 

“Ts Ethel here?” he asked in a muffled 
tone. 

“Ethel, my daughter?” said her aston- 
ished mother. 

Ethel herself had heard the voice, and 
knew it as the voice of the boy who had 
been her friend in the far-off years of girl- 
hood. She looked at his face and remem- 
bered it as the face of her dreams. 

The name of “ Horace!” broke from her 
lips. 

“Tt is Ethel!” he cried. 

Ethel’s mother had long been aware of 
the romance. 

Horace was taken into the farmhouse 
with which he had been familiar in his 
early life. 

After a time, during which there were 
scenes that must be left to the imagination, 
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Horace and Ethel wandered through the 
pasture which they had trodden in their 
school-days; and when they came near the 
spot from which she fled to her home at 
the time he had told her how he liked her, 
she seemed to him as a girl and he to her 
as a boy again. They stood as in a trance. 

He told her how he had heard of her 
marriage to Bob long ago. She asked him 
of his life and doings. He told her of his 
adventures and of the longings of his fancy 
through all the years. She told him of her 
grief, her loneliness, and her memories of 
hopes that had fled. He reminded her that 
he was not yet thirty years old. She replied 
that time was not a bar to grace. For 
hours they were in each other’s company. 
Happiness seemed to be within sight of 
both of them at last. Ethel’s mother knew 
it all. 

Weeks passed. Horace took possession 
of a domicile not far off which he had in- 
herited from his father. His health and 
spirits revived. As for Ethel, she was ever 
winsome, though more demure than she 
had been in olden times. 

Hark! the wedding bells! They make 
melody in the church steeple, and wake 
the echoes in yonder valley. The bride- 
groom and the bride listen to their swell. 
Old friends and new approach the chapel. 
They come from the country side, the ham- 
let, and the city. 

“Ha, Bob! Is it you?” shouted Horace 
Quiver, as he caught sight of his old 
school-fellow at the chapel gate. 

“ And my wife, too,” said Bob. -‘ We 
have come from Key West to rejoice with 
you on your wedding day.” 

The wedding hour came. The minister 
in his robe stood before the bridegroom 
and the bride. The holy rite was per- 
formed. Horace and Ethel were husband 
and wife. The chapel thrilled with the 
music of the organ and the choir. The 
wedded pair were greeted by a hundred 
friends. 

There were feasting and merry-making at 
the home to which Horace Quiver took his 
wife. Happy are they in their life, blessed 
in the parable of their mutual love. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


BY LUCY M. SALMON, A. M. 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN VASSAR COLLEGE. 


II. 

HE nervous haste that characterizes 
us physically as a nation also char- 
acterizes us mentally. We seize 

eagerly suggestions and scorn the slow 
processes through which alone suggestions 
can be made realities; then comes the in- 
evitable reaction and we drift into the fatal- 
istic tendency to put up with evils rather 
than fight against them. ‘ 

These are general conditions that con- 
front any and all attempts to put the house- 
hold on a more reasonable basis. Not less 
serious are the specific economic conditions 
existing in the household. One of these is 
the truck system of wages. 

In every other occupation the truck sys- 
tem has disappeared ; formerly the teacher 
boarded around, the minister received an an- 
nual donation party, and the tailor and the 
carpenter shared the home of the master- 
workman. The more recent attempt to pay 
employees in part in orders for household 
supplies on an establishment kept by the 
head of a factory or a mill has met with 
the most bitter protest. The truck system 
of payment in general industry is antiquated 
and disadvantageous to both parties of the 
labor contract. But in the household it is 
accepted as one of the foreordained pro- 
visions of the household, and meets with 
neither protest nor objection. 

That the difficulties in the way of substi- 
tuting another method of payment are very 
great must be accepted by all, but to say that 
it is impossible to bring about a change before 
any attempt has been made is idle. Wher- 
ever negroes are employed the custom is al- 
most universal for them to live in their own 
homes. In many families the experiment 
among white employees has been made suc- 
cessfully. Ithas been made on a somewhat 
extensive scale at the hotel at Saranac Inn, 
New York, where the employees lodge in a 


large house fitted up attractively with a di- 
ning-room that is used for dancing, while a 
billiard-room and smoking-room are provided 
for the married men who board in the house 
with their wives. Se far these experiments 
are only variations of the truck system ; the 
negro employees sleep at home but have 
their meals in the families of their employ- 
ers; in Saranac Inn the boarding-house for 
employees is owned and managed by the 
proprietor of the hotel. But they are illus- 
trations of the fact that in limited areas it 
has been found possible to take the em- 
ployee out of the house of the employer as 
far as lodging is concerned. To accomplish 
this must be the first step toward any modi- 
fication of the truck system. Fifty years ago 
the teacher who “ boarded ’round ” proba- 
bly looked on the truck system as an inevi- 
table accompaniment of the occupation. 
Teaching is being raised from an occupation 
to a profession and one of the elements in 
the change is the fact that wages have been 
put on a different plane. 

Another economic difficulty that some 
persons have found lies in the fact that, as 
has been said, the substitution of contract 
for status is at once the object and the 
method of modern civilization, and that do- 
mestic service owes nearly all of its difficul- 
ties to the fact that it is based on status. 
The reason why it has not been transferred 
to contract is because it is part of family 
life and no one has as yet shown how the 
family can be preserved as an institution if 
its members rest their relations on contract 
and not on status. 

This may be true if the domestic em- 
ployee is to be considered a part of the 
family. Yet just here is the anomaly and 
the fallacy of the objection. The domestic 
employee is not, and cannot be, a part of 
the family ; she never in all her history has 
had more than a semblance of such a rela- 
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tionship and even that semblance has long 
since disappeared. The presence of the 
domestic employee in the family is not es- 
sential to the existence of the family; the 
domestic employee comes and goes, but the 
family remains. More than this, it must be 
said that the presence of the domestic em- 
ployee does something to destroy the integ- 
rity of the family life. Family life presup- 
poses the existence of congenial tastes and 
sympathetic relationships. It argues noth- 
ing against domestic service as an occupa- 
tion that those engaged in it are rarely those 
who would be chosen as life companions 
or even as temporary companions by those 
with whom the accident of occupation has 
thrown them. 

Yet more than this must be said. The 
statement that family life cannot be pre- 
served if its members rest their relations on 
contract ignores the fact that the tendency 
in family life is precisely in this direction. 
The wife has her allowance, sons and daugh- 
ters are given their allowances, financial deal- 
ings between members of the same family 
are becoming more definite and even legal 
in their character, and the result is not the 
disintegration of the family as it passes from 
status to contract, but a greater freedom of 
the individual members and therefore a more 
complex and perfect organization of the 
family relationships. 

Another economic difficulty lies in the 
fact that so much of the service is largely 
personal in character, and that, therefore, 
payments are regulated by personal feelings 
and not by a recognized standard of pay- 
ment. The result of this is the obnoxious 
system of fees—a system that never can be 
done away with so long as employees ex- 
pect to receive them. Fees could be abol- 
ished by the action of the employers, but as 
long as they prefer to have their employees 
paid by other persons—a practice that would 
be tolerated by no other class of employers 
—the initiative will not come from them. 
Fees could be abolished by the action of 
the individuals disposed to give them, but 
so long as we selfishly believe that money 
ought to purchase privileges that are not 
rights, the initiative will not come from them. 


Fees could be abolished by the concerted 
action of employees, but so long as they are 
ignorant of economic principles and indif- 
ferent to the social results of the system, the 
initiative will not come fromthem. But one 
of the hopeful signs of the times is the re- 
cent statement that in Paris waiters are 
coming to appreciate the fact that fees ulti- 
mately must mean smaller wages, since em- 
ployers not only refuse to pay their em- 
ployees but demand a certain percentage of 
the fees received. The movement among 
the waiters to refuse fees and to insist on 
wages paid by employers is full of promise. 

What then are the conditions under 
which improvement in domestic service is 
possible? 

First of all must come that attitude of 
mind that is willing to recognize not only 
the impossibility of separating domestic serv- 
ice from other parts of the household life, 
but still more the impossibility of separating 
the economic conditions within the house- 
hold from the economic conditions without, 
a willingness to give up @ friord reasoning 
in regard to domestic employments and to 
study the historical and economic develop- 
ment of the household. All superficial 
treatment of the question must fail of secur- 
ing the desired results, and all treatment 
must be superficial that does not rest on 
the solid basis of economic history and 
theory. When the vital question in Italy 
was that of independence from Austria and 
unity under an Italian government, Mazzini 
said, with a sublime appreciation of the 
principle involved, ‘‘ Without a country and 
without liberty we might perhaps produce 
some prophets of art, but no vitalart. There- 
fore it was better for us to consecrate our 
lives to the solution of the problem, Are we 
to have a country?” It is possible to have 
peace and contentment in individual house- 
holds and ignorance of the economic laws 
that govern the household, but there can 
be no radical reform in the condition of do- 
mestic service in this or any other country 
that does not recognize the inseparable con- 
nection between domestic service and all 
other forms of labor. 

Granted then the existence of economic 
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conditions in the household, the method of 
procedure is the same as in all other fields 
of action. In medicine the first step is to 
diagnose the case; in law to take evidence; 
in mathematics to state the problem; in 
science to marshal the facts. No set of @ 
priori principles can be assumed in the 
household with the expectation that the 
household will conform to them. _Inves- 
tigation to-day stands at the door of every 
entrance into a new field and bars the way 
to any attempt to force a passage without 
its aid. The household has been slow to 
accept the inexorable fact that it must 
demolish its Chinese wall of exclusion and 
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throw open its facts to investigation, but 
this is the inevitable end. 

It is said that every book is but the elab- 
oration of a single idea. In a similar way 
all discussion of domestic service must have 
its beginning and its end with the idea that 
no improvement is possible that is not 
inaugurated by that class in society that 
sees most clearly the economic as well as 
the ethical elements involved in it, and that 
work by the slow methods of careful, patient 
investigation is the only way by which its 
difficulties, all too evident, may be lessened, 
not for ourselves but for those who shall 
come after us. 


GREEK CRADLE SONGS. 


BY LUCY M. J. GARNETT. 


Sleep, sleep! our song is laden 
With the soul of slumber. 
—Shelley’s “ Hellas.” 
HE German Volkslied has been com- 
pared to “a sweet-scented tender 


blossom, nestling amid moss”; and 
the Greek nanarisma, or cradle song, may 
with equal justice be likened to a fragrant 
violet, half hidden under its own encircling 


leaves. As the strain, soothingly monoto- 
nous yet plaintively melodious, to which 
these lullabies are sung comes back on 
memory’s ear, it conjures up the figure of 
an old Greek nurse from Lyra, in her 
island peasant costume and quaint kerchief- 
bound head-dress. Her knitting or spindle 
lies on the floor at her side as she rocks 
her nursling, either on her knee or in the 
roomy Old World walnut-wood cradle at 
her feet, which has held in turn some gen- 
erations of the baby’s forbears, Through 
the open window come the zigzig of the 
cicada, the clap-clap of the father stork as 
he returns from the marsh to his nest on 
the house-roof, and the creak of the water- 
wheel, irrigating the thirsty garden. But 
these accompanying sounds enhance, rather 
than diminish, the somnolent effect pro- 
duced by old Anastasia’s cradle songs, with 
their droning refrain of ‘ Nani-nani,” the 


Greek equivalent of our “ By-by” and the 
Scotch ‘ Baloo.” 

In Lent, and during the other three great 
annual fasts of the Eastern Church, which 
she rigorously observes, Anastasia’s lulla- 
bies take a religious tone, and she consigns 
her nursling to the care of Christ, the 
Virgin, or the Trinity, or, it may be, to all 
the holy persons at once, as in the following : 

Sleep, for I am rocking thee, 
And hushaby I sing to thee ; 


And still thy cradle must I rock 
Till slumber sweet I bring to thee. 


And when to sleep thou’rt lulled at last, 
I'll leave thee to Our Lady’s care, 
With Christ, and with the Holy Three, 

And with the Holy Virgin near. 


O, Holy Three, watch over him! 
Do thou, Christ, make him grow! 

Give him, Our Lady, in the morn, 
A wakening sweet to know! 


Come O sleep! come here, come here! 
Come Christ, and Our Lady dear! 
Sometimes the saints to whom Anastasia 

is more especially partial, St. George or St. 
Nicholas, the patron saints of her native 
isle, or the Saintesses Sofia, Photinie, or 
Marina are invoked to fulfil the same office ; 
or, as in the following lines, prayed to bear 
the child to slumberland and give him a 
glimpse of its treasures: 
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Saint Marina, lull to sleep, 

Saint Sofia, bring slumber deep, 
Give him of the world a peep. 

Let him plants in blossom see, 
Hear birds singing on the tree ; 
Home then bring him back to me. 
Lest his father call in vain, 

And to beat the nurse be fain, 
Should his babe come not again; 
Lest his mother seek her son, 
Wandering, weeping, all alone, 
Soured her milk from making moon. 

But the direst personalizing of nature 
and natural powers, which is so striking a 
characteristic of Greek folk-fancy, pervades 
most of Anastasia’s cradle songs. Sleep is 
addressed in endearing terms, and besought 
to come from Chios—or wherever else she 
is imagined to have her special abode— 
and, like a tender nurse or beneficent god- 
dess, to bear away the baby in her arms to 
her own magical world, and there give him 
to enjoy all manner of delights, suggesting, 
as it were, bright dreams of flowers, fruits, 
and birds. 

Come, O sleep, and take my boy! 
Hushaby! sing to my joy! 

To the noble’s vineyard lead him, 

Bear him to the gardens shady ; 

With grapes will the noble feed him, 
And with pomegranates his lady, 

And the slave a cake will bake him, 
Hushaby! sleep, softly take him! 
Come, O sleep, and take my boy, 

Bear him to the garden bowers, 

Fill his lap with violets, 

And with thirty-petaled flowers. 

Sleep, dear, if my boy thou lovest, 
Take him with thee where thou rovest ! 
Take him, O sleep, from me awhile, 
Take him a-walking now with thee, 
And lead him here, and lead him there, 
Again then bring him back to me. 
When home thou bringest him, dear sleep, 
Leave not his health behind him, 

But fat and rosy bring him me, 

And bonny let me find him! 

Bring him with the morning hours, 
With the roses and the flowers ! 

Nor is sleep alone of nature’s powers 
personalized in Anastasia’s lullabies. The 
month of May is represented as the owner 
of a garden and orchard in which her nurs- 
ling is invited to gather flowers and apples. 
The sun gilds his cradle and the moon 
silvers it; and the former, in company with 
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the north wind and the eagle, is pressed by 
her into baby’s service. 


If thou wilt take him, gentle sleep, 
Three sentinels I'll station, 

Three sentinels and watchmen three 
And all three famous heroes. 

I'll post the sun upon the hill, 
The eagle in the valley, 

And Mr. North Wind, fresh and cool, 
I'll place amid the islands. 


The sun, when evening came, did set, 
And then the eagle slumbered; 

And Mr. North Wind, fresh and cool, 
Home to his mother wended. 

“My son, where wert thou yesterday ? 
The day before? last evening? 

Hast thou been quarreling with the stars ? 
Or with the moon disputing? 


“Or fighting with the morning star, 
The star that is my sweetheart ?” 
“T was not quarreling with the stars, 

Nor with the moon disputing, 
Nor fighting with the morning star, 
The star that is thy sweetheart. 

A golden boy I stayed to rock 


” 


Within a silver cradle! 
The very birds, too, are represented as 
ceasing their songs and retiring to their 
nests in order not to disturb the sleep of 
Anastasia’s nursling. And not only is the 
sun bidden to sleep, but the moon and the 
stars, the buds and the blossoms—all 
nature, indeed, is pictured by her as 
wrapped in a complete atmosphere of 
slumber. 


The wind is sleeping on the plain, 
The sun upon the height, 
My nursling dear is slumbering, 
Amid the daisies white. 
The lemon blossoms slumber too, 
The balsams on their stem, 
Which, when thy clothes to wash I took, 
With musk sweet-scented them. 


O slumber, precious diamond, key of England, far 
away! 

And star that shines at early dawn, and sun that 
shines by day! 

Sleep, rosy dawn! Sleep, shining star! and, new 
moon, fall asleep ! 

Carnation bud, and daisy white, be wrapped in 
slumber deep ! 


Anastasia’s 


Very frequently, however, 
cradle songs are characterized by an ex- 
travagance eminently oriental; and in her 
reckless generosity she promises her darling 
whole cities and islands with all their wealth, 
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Arta and Joannina, “ Chios with its vessels,” 
and ‘Constantinople with its pearls.” She 
tells him that he is invited to the castle of 
the Turkish cadi, whose fair daughters will 
make cakes and sweetmeats for him. But 
as he closes his eyes and sets out on the 
suggested expedition, she piously adds: 
Going, going, he’s going, going. 
May the Holy Virgin guard him. 
Going, going, he’s going, going, 
May the Christ watch o’er and ward him! 

Her ditties, too, contain frequent allusions 
to baby’s wedding, which is to rival in 
splendor the proverbial nuptials of April 
and May. Spain is to be the best inan and 
its queen the bridesmaid, and Anastasia pro- 
fesses to have already begun her prepara- 
tions for the ceremony by sending to 
Prussia for the wedding gifts and 

To Venice for his garments gay 
And for his diamond rings. 

Nor does the good nurse scruple, in her 
fond partiality for her nursling, to pander 
to his infant vanity with such exquisite 
flattery as is expressed in this xanarisma: 

O rock the sweet carnation red, 
And rock the silver shining 
And rock my boy all softly too, 
With skein of silk entwining! 
Come, O sleep! from Chios’ isle, 

Take my little one awhile ; 
Nani, though no nightingale 

Sweeter is in any vale; 
White as curd, or winter snows, 

Delicate as any rose! 


There are, however, occasional evenings 
when baby cares neither for the fruits in 
the noble’s garden nor the delicacies await- 
ing him in the cadi’s castle, and is utterly 
regardless of the example set him by the 


somnolent birds and blossoms. Sleep still 
lingers, apparently, in Chios’ isle and the 
Saintesses Sofia and Marina fail to make 
their appearance. Then Anastasia’s tone 
will become gently reproachful, as she 
croons in her soft native pavois : 
Hushaby, thy dad sings, 
Yet thou’rt awake, my dearie! 
And wide thine eyes are open still, 
Though dadi’s arms are weary! 
Come, dear sleep! and take my boy, 
Take him with thee where thou farest, 
Take him to Dolma Baktche, 
Fill his hand with flowers the rarest. 


GREEK CRADLE SONGS. 


But sleep may remain deaf even to this 
invocation, And when Anastasia’s patience 
and endurance are alike exhausted she has 
recourse to lullabies containing allusions to 
parental displeasure, and corporal punish- 
ment is more than hinted at, though there 
is little likelihood of its being inflicted. 

Sleep! my little darling one ! 

Sleep! my sweet musk-nurtured one! 
Hushaby! O, hushaby ! 

On his eyes, sleep, softly lie! 
Hushaby! O, hushaby ! 

Or be whipped by mammy dear, 

Or scolded by his daddy dear! 

It may be remarked in conclusion that to 
the last children are often sung to sleep 
long after they have emerged from baby- 
hood, and even when their place in the 
cradle has been usurped by a succession of 
rivals. This fact will explain many allu- 
sions which can hardly be supposed to 
appeal to the understanding of mere infants 
—going to school, for instance, as in the 
following zanarisma: 

O slumber, bathed on Saturday, 
On Sunday dressed in clean array, 
On Monday morn to school away, 
As sweet as apple, good, and gay. 
Sleep! The nightingale has flown, 
To Alexandria she has gone, 
Nani! thou canary bright, 
Who my brain bewilders quite ! 

While one.of these eldest babies, a child 
of four or five, was being sung to sleep on 
the nursemaid’s knees, I chanced one day 
to remark to his sister, who had long out- 
grown this privilege, on the absurdity of a 
boy of his age being made such a baby of. 
“ Ah!” replied the girl, with an apparently 
regretful sigh, “ you don’t know how nice 
itis! I only wish I could still be put to 
sleep in that way every night!” And 
sauntering down the steps leading from the 
balcony to the garden she crooned to her- 
self, in perfect imitation of Anastasia’s 
drone: 

Nani! mother’s on her way 
From the stream where laurels grow, 
Where the fresh sweet waters flow, 
She will a rose-blossom bring, 
Thirty petals in a ring, 
And a clove-carnation gay— 
Nani-nani! Nani-na! 
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AR has been invoked to settle the 

Cuban question. President Mc- 

Kinley sought diligently and _per- 

sistently to secure a peaceful solution of the 
problem, but without avail. In a message 
sent to Congress on April 11 the president 
reviewed at length the issues involved and 
the course of this government in relation to 
them. The present revolution in Cuba, he 
said, was but the 
successor of other 
similar insurrec- 
tions during the 
last half century, 
which had been 
a source of much 
embarrassment 
and loss to the 
United States. 
The time had 
come when such 
a condition of 
affairs could no 
longer be en- 
dured. He justi- 
fied the course of 
this government 
during his own 
administration 
ind those preced- 
ng it as patient, 
consistent, and 
honorably neu- 
tral. He had pro- 
osed, in March, 
that Spain grant 
in armistice until 
October, suggesting that his good offices 
were available for the negotiation of peace. 
He also asked that the order of reconcen- 
tration be revoked and that the Spanish 
authorities cooperate in the work of relief 
which we had undertaken. Spain replied 
that the autonomous government of Cuba 
“ This department, t gether with the book ‘‘ The Social Spirit 
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would be entrusted with preparing means 
of peace, the constitutional powers of the 
central government to be expressly unim- 
paired thereby. This action postponed a 
direct answer to the president’s requests, 
for the Cuban Parliament would not as- 
semble until May 4. Spain declared, how- 
ever, that she would not object to a suspen- 
sion of hostilities if asked by the com- 
mander of the 
insurgents. This 
in effect denied 
the right of the 
United States to 
be recognized as 
an interested 
party in an ar- 
mistice. 

The president 
also summarized 
the contents of 
correspondence 
from consuls of 
the United States 
"to the State De- 
partment, which 
was submitted to 
Congress at con- 
siderable length 
| along with his 
Cuban message, 
all consuls having 
already with- 
drawn from the 
island before its 
transmission. 

Captain-Gen- 
eral Weyler’s policy of extermination had 
resulted in the death of more than half the 
reconcentrados, numbering more than 300,- 
ooo; the milder rule of the present captain- 
general, Blanco, failed to mitigate its hor- 
rors. Such a war seemed interminable, and 
the president maintained that it could no 
longer be endured. He disclaimed any 
intention on the part of this govern- 
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ment to annex the island, and deemed 
it inexpedient to recognize the independence 
of the so-called Cuban Republic. But he 
undertook to justify a policy of forcible 
intervention to bring about peace and estab- 
lish a stable government in the island. 
Such intervention he based on grounds of 
humane duty, protection to American citi- 
zens in Cuba, the serious injury to the 
interests of our people, the constant menace 
to our peace, and the enormous expense 
entailed upon this government by the con- 
dition of affairs in Cuba. Emphasis had 
been given to the last-named reason by the 
destruction of the Afaine, which constituted 
‘‘q patent and impressive proof of a state 
of things in Cuba that is intolerable.” 
Under the circumstances the president 
made the following recommendations to 
Congress : 

To authorize and empower the president to 
take measures to secure a full and final ter- 
mination of hostilities between the government 
of Spain and the people of Cuba, and to secure in 
the island the establishment of a stable government 
capable of maintaining order and observing its 
international obligations, insuring peace and tran- 
quillity and the security of its citizens as well as our 
own, and to use the military and naval forces of the 
United States for these 
purposes. 


as may be necessary 


The House of Representatives promptly 
passed resolutions directing the president 
to intervene at once. The Senate went 
further and declared for the recognition of 
the ‘Republic of Cuba.” A _ conference 
committee from both Houses finally agreed 
to the form of the Senate resolutions, minus 
the recognition of the Cuban Republic. 
The resolutions passed both Houses on 
April 19 and President McKinley approved 
them Aprilzo. The resolutions, which have 
been aptly styled ‘“‘ Cuba’s Charter of Free- 
dom,” set forth essentially the same reasons 
for interference as those given by the presi- 
dent and resolve: 

First—That the people of the island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second—That it is the duty of the United States 
to demand, and the government of the United 
States does hereby demand, that the government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and govern- 
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ment in the island of Cuba and withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third—That the president of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, directed and empowered to 
use the entire land and naval forces of the United 
States, and to call into the actual service of the 
United States the militia of the several states to 
such an extent as may be necessary to carry these 
resolutions into effect. 

Fourth—That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over said island, except for 
the pacification thereof, and asserts its determina- 
tion when that is accomplished to leave the govern- 
ment and control of the island to its people. 


Compliance with the terms of these reso- 
lutions within three days was demanded of 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM T. SAMPSON. 
Commanding the North Atlantic Squadron. 


Spain by President McKinley. This ulti- 
matum was conveyed to the Spanish min- 
ister at Washington and forwarded to the 
United States minister at Madrid for pre- 
sentation there. Senor Polo immediately 
asked and received his passports, and the 


Spanish government notified Minister Wood- 
ford, before he could make a presentation 
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of the ultimatum, that diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the two countries had been 
ended since the United States had declared 
war. This government relied upon the 
notification sent to the Spanish representa- 
tive at Washington and Spain’s subsequent 
action as constituting a virtual declaration 
of war on Spain’s part. The time-limit for 
compliance with the ultimatum had not 
expired before the president took decisive 
measures to enforce our demands. On 
April 22 a blockade of Cuban ports was 
declared, and our Atlantic squadron, com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Sampson, in 
effecting the blockade began to seize 
Spanish merchant vessels along the coast. 
On April 23 the president issued a call for 
125,000 army volunteers, actual recruiting 
of this force being confined to members of 
the state militia throughout the Union, in 
quotas apportioned by the War Department, 
under direction of Secretary Russell A. 
Alger. Chickamauga, Tenn., was made the 
chief army rendezvous, and divisions of the 
regular army were disposed at Tampa and 
other southern ports, while the volunteer 
army was mobilized in the different states. 

Formal declarations of an existing state 
of war were made by Spainon April 22, and 
the United States on April 26. Congress 
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declared that a state of war had existed 
since April 21, the day on which Spain dis- 
missed Minister Woodford. The formal 
declaration on our part was made in order 
to technically establish a war status and 
form a basis for legal notification to other 
governments so that they might declare 
their official attitude, neutral or otherwise. 
Defined rights of neutrals are of chief con- 
cern to all governments in war, particularly 
in a war which might be expected to be es- 
sentially a contest on the seas. In 1856, 
at the close of the Crimean War, repre- 
sentatives of all the leading nations gathered 
to formulate certain rules for the conduct of 
war whenever it should arise, and their de- 
liberations resulted in the adoption of what 
is known as the Declaration of Paris. This 
consisted of the following regulations: 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with 
the exception of contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, except contraband of war, are 
not liable to capture under the enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades in order to be binding must be ef- 
fective. 
Spain had been a leader in privateering dur- 
ing centuries of conquest and she refused 
to sign the declaration to abolish it. The 
United States also declined to sign the dec- 
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laration, claiming as a reason, however, 
that the declaration did not go far enough, 
the confiscation of private property not be- 
ing prohibited. With the exception of these 
two nations the declaration has been inter- 
In 
the present case Spain, by her proclamation 


nationally recognized and adhered to. 


of April 24, announces that she reserves the 
right of privateering, although nominally 
approving other principles of the Declara- 
tion of Paris, 
grant letters 


in the meantime proposing to 
of marque to vessels which 











GEN. RUSSELL A. ALGER. 


Secretary of War. 


shall constitute part of her auxiliary navy. 
President McKinley’s proclamation of April 
26 announces that this government’s policy 
will conform to the regulations laid down by 
the Declaration of Paris. 


In the midst of questions pressing upon 
the administration two changes in the 
membership of the cabinet took place. 
James A. Gary, postmaster-general, resigned 
of ill health, 
and Charles Emory Smith, editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, was immediately made 
his successor. Mr. Smith was known to 


his position on account 
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have been a personal adviser of the presi- 
dent on questions that had arisen of late, 
and his appointment when affairs came to a 
He United 
States minister to Russia from 1890 to 1892 
under President Harrison, and the appoint- 


crisis was no surprise. was 


ment is generally considered a strengthen- 


ing of the cabinet, although there is consid- 


erable speculation concerning the political 
significance of the appointment of an op- 
ponent of the regular Republican party ma- 
chine in Pennsylvania. This change was 
quickly followed by the retirement of John 
Sherman as secretary of state, and the ele- 
vation of Assistant Secretary William R. 
John Sherman is 
seventy-five years of age and has been in 
federal public service for nearly forty-five 
years. For more than half that time he has 
been a foremost figure in the Republican 
party. He has combined the faculties of a 
statesman with those of a practical politician 
in such a manner that he has indelibly writ- 
ten himself into the statute books of the na- 
tion. 


Day to the premiership. 


His name is chiefly associated with 
the development of our national finances. 
Mr. Day, who now becomes the head of 
the State Department, has already borne 
the responsibility of conducting affairs in 
the department for a year without the title 
President McKinley appointed 
him first assistant secretary on personal 
knowledge of him as a friend and neighbor 
at Canton, their home. Mr. Day is forty 
years of age, a graduate of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and became judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas without political opposition 
at the polls in 1886. He had held no other 
public office, although appointment as cir- 
cuit judge had been tendered him by Presi- 
dent Harrison, until he accepted appoint- 
ment by President McKinley. This pro- 
motion has been received with no small 
commendation by the press of the country 
as a welcome recognition of merit. As 
first assistant secretary of state the pres- 
ident appointed John Bassett Moore, profes- 
sor of international law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who entered the State Department 
as a clerk and became third assistant secre- 
tary before leaving to take a professorship. 


of premier. 
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STEWART L. 
The Late Minister to Spain. 


WOODFORD. 


Professor Moore is thirty-eight years old and 
has been classed as a Cleveland Democrat. 


Throughout diplomatic controversies long- 
drawn out, Spain has assumed the attitude 
She declared that 
this nation had no right whatever to inter- 


of the injured party. 


fere between Spain and her Cuban colony. 
She 
long ago have been quelled if it had not 


asserted that the insurrection would 
been for the encouragement received by the 
insurgents from this country. The plan of 
autonomy promulgated for Cuba was hin- 
dered, Spain claimed, by the attitude of the 
press and people of the United States in 
active sympathy with the insurrectionists. 
Spain made much of her concessions to the 
demands of our government in her corre- 
spondence 
which was calculated to win support for the 


with European governments, 
maintenance of her sovereignty. in Cuba. 
The speech of the queen regent, Maria 
Christina, to the Cortes (Spanish Parlia- 
ment), delivered after it had become known 
that Congress had practically demanded 
that Spain should give up Cuba, afforded 
official evidence of the Spanish claims. She 
asserted that a section of the people of the 


United States had brought about the grave 
complications and fettered the suppression 
of the insurrection. 


The Cortes, which had 
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been assembled several days earlier than the 
date originally fixed upon, contained an 
overwhelming majority of members returned 
as supporters of the present government 
under the leadership of Premier Sagasta. 
An election had been held several weeks 
previous, and, as usual, under the Spanish 
system of elections, the government, control- 
ling the election machinery, increased the 
majority in favor of perpetuating itself. 
The queen, having expressed gratitude to 
the pope for his counsels of peace and _pru- 
dence, and also to the great powers, whose 
action she deemed expressive of universal 
sympathy for Spain, asked that the Cortes 
defend Spanish rights against aggression 
that seemed imminent, no matter what sacri- 
fice this might entail. 


The references to the efforts of the pope 
for peace and the attitude of other great 
powers indicate two interesting chapters of 
the story of the Spanish-American contro- 
versy. Spain is a Catholic country, and 
it is well known that the pope’s greatest 
powers of diplomacy were engaged in at- 
tempting to secure peace for Cuba with 
Spain’s retention of nominal sovereignty 


therein. The Roman Catholic Church in 
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JOHN SHERMAN, 
The Late Secretary of State. 


Spain holds millions of dollars’ worth of 
Spanish bonds, and aside from the natural 
desire of the head of the church for peace 
rather than war, there must have been a 
material interest in seeking to avoid loss 
from bonds in case Spain should be bank- 


rupted. But since Spanish sovereignty was 


the one thing which Spain refused to give 
up, and that Congress demanded that Spain 
must give up, peace negotiations had to be 
dropped. 


In studying the relations of other great 
powers to this controversy, it is to be re- 
membered that the queen regent belongs to 
the reigning family in Austria. And, in 
diplomatic circles, it was argued that not 
only was the United States precipitating an 
attack on royalty in Spain, thus giving revo- 
lutionary factions there opportunity and en- 
couragement to overthrow a dynasty (inci- 
dentally endangering the same kind of 
régime in other European countries), but the 
demand of the United States that Spain 
should give up territory in the western 
hemisphere was counted a dangerous prece 
dent to allow. Representations to the 
other powers, as a matter of fact, resulted, 
first, in the presentation of a joint note to 
President McKinley by representatives of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great 


Britain, Italy, and Russia. President Mc- 
Kinley, replying to the presentation, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the diplomatic 
efforts for honorable peace while frankly 
stating that this government was in duty 
bound to end intolerable conditions. This 
diplomatic exhibition was an unusual one in 
our history, and was construed by us as 
being tantamount to an international admis- 
sion that our policy was not to be gainsaid. 


Evidences multiplied that the United 
States might expect moral if not diplomatic 
support from Great Britain in the contest 
over the Cuban matter. A large portion of 
the London press seized the opportunity to 
indorse our policy and to intimate that 
Anglo-Saxons combined could maintain the 
leadership of the civilized world. Great Brit- 
ain, by the way, was the first nation to issue 
formal instructions and a proclamation of 
neutrality. Germany says officially that she 
will pursue a neutral policy, but has made 
no proclamation of neutrality. China alone 
of the Asiatic nations has made no procla- 
mation at this writing. France, whose press 
has been hostile to our attitude, and which 
holds a large proportion of Spanish bonds, 
has nevertheless issued a proclamation of 
neutrality, and Russia’s proclamation was 
promptly made, although her leading papers 
do not stint their criticism of alleged co- 
quetting between England and the United 
States for some kind of an alliance. 


JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
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To change from a peace policy and put the 
United States in fighting trim required both 
time and money. True, the financial stand- 
ing and the resources of the two countries 
were far from equal. The national debt of 
Spain on the first of January amounted to 
$1,709,000,000, with 
interest and sinking 
fund amounting to 
$105,000,000, OF 
about $100 per capita, 
while the net debt of 
the United States 
March 31 was $1,- 
009,000,000, or less 
than $15 per capita. 
Spain had issued 
three loans since 
1886, aggregating 
$449,680,000, guar- 
anteed on the revenue 
to be secured from 
Cuba. Cuban rev- 
enues have failed to 
meet the charges on 
the bond issues, and 
late government loans 
have had to be guar- 
anteed by liens on 
Spain’s own revenues. During the present 
insurrection Spain’s credit has been seen 
to be falling, and forced issues of cur- 
rency have been resorted to in order to 
maintain government finances. In the 
present emergency public contributions 
have been made various ways; the 
Spanish government has had to increase all 
direct and indirect taxation, and has pro- 
posed a budget of more than $173,000,000, 
chiefly to cover additional 
naval expenditures. 


in 


military and 


On the other hand, the credit of the 
United States is hardly questioned. Fifty 
million dollars, appropriated for purposes 
of national defense before the war began, 
was utilized in purchasing ships and fortify- 
ing coast harbors. As soon as war was 
declared, a revenue bill to provide the 
means for carrying it on was devised and 
passed the lower house on April 29. This 
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bill provided for an increase of internal reve- 
nue taxes of between $90,000,000 and 
$100,000,000, from increased taxes on beer, 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, a stamp tax 
on documents, telegrams, commercial papers, 
checks, proprietary medicines, etc., similar to 
the Civil War taxes, 
a stamp tax on wines, 
mineral waters, and 
bottled beverages, etc. 
The bill is to go into 
effect July 1. In ad- 
dition to these taxes 
it is provided that the 
Treasury Department 
may issue three per 
cent coin bonds to an 
amount not exceed- 
ing $500,000,000, and 
also three per cent, 
one-year certificates 
of indebtedness, to 
the extent of $100,- 
000,000. 





On May 2 both 
Houses of Congress 
passed a bill appro- 
priating over $35,- 
000,000 to meet expenses of war up to the 
end of the fiscal year, June 30, and agreed 
upon a conference report fixing the Naval 
Appropriation for the coming year at $57,- 
000,000—a total exceeding the appropria- 
tion of the current year by $32,000,000, 
and the current appropriation had been the 
largest since the building of our “New 
Navy” was begun. it provides for three 
new battle-ships, four monitors, twenty-eight 
torpedo crafts, and a gunboat—thirty-six new 
vessels in all. It further provides for five 
new dry-docks, in which we have been 
lamentably weak. Provisions have also 
been made for increasing the number of 
marines and seamen, and appropriations for 
naval academies are included. Another bill 
enacted regulations settling disturbances in 
the official organization of the navy. 

The military arm of the government was 
also strengthened by the passage of a bill 
permitting the increase of the regular army 
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Spain holds millions of dollars’ worth of 
Spanish bonds, and aside from the natural 
desire of the head of the church for peace 
rather than war, there must have been a 
material interest in seeking to avoid loss 
from bonds in case Spain should be bank- 
rupted. But since Spanish sovereignty was 
the one thing which Spain refused to give 
up, and that Congress demanded that Spain 
must give up, peace negotiations had to be 
dropped. 


In studying the relations of other great 
powers to this controversy, it is to be re- 
membered that the queen regent belongs to 


the reigning family in Austria. And, in 
diplomatic circles, it was argued that not 
only was the United States precipitating an 
attack on royalty in Spain, thus giving revo- 
lutionary factions there opportunity and en- 
couragement to overthrow a dynasty (inci- 
dentally endangering the same kind of 
régime in other European countries), but the 
demand of the United States that Spain 
should give up territory in the western 
hemisphere was counted a dangerous prece 
dent to allow. Representations to the 
other powers, as a matter of fact, resulted, 
first, in the presentation of a joint note to 
President McKinley by representatives of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great 


Britain, Italy, and Russia. President Mc- 
Kinley, replying to the presentation, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the diplomatic 
efforts for honorable peace while frankly 
stating that this government was in duty 
bound to end intolerable conditions. This 
diplomatic exhibition was an unusual one in 
our history, and was construed by us as 
being tantamount to an international admis- 
sion that our policy was not to be gainsaid. 


Evidences multiplied that the United 
States might expect moral if not diplomatic 
support from Great Britain in the contest 
over the Cuban matter. A large portion of 
the London press seized the opportunity to 
indorse our policy and to intimate that 
Anglo-Saxons combined could maintain the 
leadership of the civilized world. Great Brit- 
ain, by the way, was the first nation to issue 
formal instructions and a proclamation of 
neutrality. Germany says officially that she 
will pursue a neutral policy, but has made 
no proclamation of neutrality. China alone 
of the Asiatic nations has made no procla- 
mation at this writing. France, whose press 
has been hostile to our attitude, and which 
holds a large proportion of Spanish bonds, 
has nevertheless issued a proclamation of 
neutrality, and Russia’s proclamation was 
promptly made, although her leading papers 
do not stint their criticism of alleged co- 
quetting between England and the United 
States for some kind of an alliance. 


JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
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To change from a peace policy and put the 
United States in fighting trim required both 
time and money. ‘True, the financial stand- 
ing and the resources of the two countries 
were far from equal. The national debt of 
Spain on the first of January amounted to 
$1,709,000,000, with 
interest and sinking 
fund amounting to 
$105,000,000, OF 
about $100 per capita, 
while the net debt of 
the United States 
March 31 was $1,- 
009,000,000, or less 
than $15 per capita. 
Spain had issued 
three loans since 
1886, aggregating 
$449,680,000, guar- 
anteed on the revenue 
to be secured from 
Cuba. Cuban rev- 
enues have failed to 
meet the charges on 
the bond issues, and 
late government loans 
have had to be guar- 
anteed by liens on 
Spain’s own revenues. During the present 
insurrection Spain’s credit has been seen 
to be falling, and forced issues of cur- 
rency have been resorted to in order to 
maintain finances. In the 
present emergency public contributions 
been made in various the 
Spanish government has had to increase all 
direct and indirect taxation, and has pro- 
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posed a budget of more than $173,000,000, 
chiefly to cover additional 
naval expenditures. 


military and 


On the other hand, the credit of the 
United States is hardly questioned. Fifty 
million dollars, appropriated for purposes 
of national defense before the war began, 
was utilized in purchasing ships and fortify- 
ing coast harbors. As soon as war was 
declared, a revenue bill to provide the 
means for carrying it on was devised and 
passed the lower house on April 29. This 
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bill provided for an increase of internal reve- 
nue taxes of between $90,000,000 and 
$100,000,000, from increased taxes on beer, 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, a stamp tax 
on documents, telegrams, commercial papers, 
checks, proprietary medicines, etc., similar to 
— the Civil War taxes, 
a stamp tax on wines, 
mineral waters, and 
bottled beverages, etc. 
The bill is to go into 
effect July 1. In ad- 
dition to these taxes 
it is provided that the 
Treasury Department 
may issue three per 
cent coin bonds to an 
amount not exceed- 
ing $500,000,000, and 
also three per cent, 
one-year certificates 
of indebtedness, to 
the extent of $100,- 
000,000. 





On May 2 both 
Houses of Congress 
passed a bill appro- 
priating over $35,- 
000,000 to meet expenses of war up to the 
end of the fiscal year, June 30, and agreed 
upon a conference report fixing the Naval 
Appropriation for the coming year at $57,- 
000,000—a total exceeding the appropria- 
tion of the current year by $32,000,000, 
and the current appropriation had been the 
largest since the building of our ‘New 


Navy” was begun. It provides for three 


new battle-ships, four monitors, twenty-eight 
torpedocrafts, and a gunboat—thirty-six new 


vessels in all. It further provides for five 
new dry-docks, in which we have been 
lamentably Provisions have also 
been made for increasing the number of 
marines and seamen, and appropriations for 
naval academies are included. Another bill 
enacted regulations settling disturbances in 
the official organization of the navy. 

The military arm of the government was 
also strengthened by the passage of a bill 
permitting the increase of the regular army 


weak. 
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from about 27,000 men to 61,000, for pur- 
poses of war. Separate bills authorized 
the president to call out the militia of the 
states and constitute them, for war pur- 
poses, a as part of the 
United States forces. The War Depart- 
ment asked for individual volunteers from 


volunteer army 


the state organizations through the govern- 
ors of the several states, who were given 
powers of nominating certain officers. 


Great rejoicing was caused in this country 
by news of the first pitched battle, in which 
Commodore (Rear-Admiral) George Dewey, 
commanding the Asiatic squadron, admin- 
istered a defeat to the fleet of 
Spain in the harbor of Manila, May 1. The 
the Asiatic 
squadron of our vessels, but were inferior 


crushing 


Spanish ships outnumbered 
in tonnage and armament. 
ported, by batteries 
which they lay protected. Com- 


They were sup- 


however, shore near 


FAS 
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of this exploit, considering the supposed 
dangers of a mined harbor and the hostile 
combination of ships and batteries, won 
high commendation in and out of naval 
circles. 
Spanish 


Striking such a decisive blow at 


power was a notable strategic 
achievement, and was accounted a worthy 
addition to our historic naval victories. On 
receipt of the first official messages from 
Commodore Dewey, 


of the Navy Department cabled him: 


May 7, Secretary Long 


of the American 
people, thanks you and your officers and men for 


The president, in the name 
your splendid achievement and overwhelming vic- 
tory. In recognition he has appointed you Acting 
Rear-Admiral, and will recommend a vote of thanks 
to you a foundation for further 


by Congress as 


promotion. 

Two days later Congress tendered him and 
his men a vote of thanks and raised the 
number of rear-admirals from six to seven 


in order that he might be given that rank. 





modore Dewey, with’ six fighting 
vessels—the Olympia, Baltimore, 
Boston, Raleigh, and the gunboats 
Concord and fetrel—a 
cutter, and two supply 
forts by 
engaged the enemy 


revenue 
vessels, 
night and 
in the inner 


ran by the 
harbor at daybreak. The Span- 

Admiral Montojo, 
But after two attacks 
of about two hours each the Span- 


iards, under 


opened fire. 
iards struck colors. Ten Spanish 
and a water 
battery had been destroyed by our 


ships, a transport, 


squadron, not a ship of which had 
been injured. Commodore Dewey 
also took possession of the naval 
station at Cavité and destroyed 
the fortifications at the entrance 
of the bay, the bay 
completely and in position to take 
the city at any time. Not an 
American was killed in the en- 
gagement; only eight men were 
wounded. On the Spanish flag- 
ship Reina Christina alone, 150 
were killed, including the captain. 
Despatches to Madrid placed the 


controlling 
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Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING, 


FOR JUNE. 
First Week (ending June 3). 
“Roman and Medieval Art.” Part II., Chapters 
XII., XIII., and XIV. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ The Influence of Latin upon English.” 
Sunday Reading for May 29. 
Second Week (ending June Io). 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Beauty of Early Wild Flowers.” 


“Tron in Living Beings.” 
Sunday Reading for June 5. 
Third Week (ending June 17). 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Principal Cities of Holland.” 
Sunday Reading for June 12. 
Fourth Week (ending June 24). 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Newspaper and Periodical Press of Ger- 
many.” 
Sunday Reading for June 19. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FOR JUNE. 
First Week. 
Historical Essay—Sculpture in Italy previous 
to the thirteenth century. 
A Paper—Niccolo Pisano and his work. 
A Talk—The relation of sculpture and archi- 


tecture. 
An Essay—The schools of art in the thirteenth 


and fourteenth centuries. 
An Essay—Giotto and his art. 

Second Week. 
Roll-call—Responses to be quotations about 
a favorite flower. 

An Essay—The utility of beauty in nature. 

A Study with the Microscope—Some plants 

indigenous to the neighborhood. 

A Paper—Linnzus and Gray, the naturalists. 
Third Week. 

A Paper—Antwerp. 

An Essay—Early Dutch painters. 

A Talk—The naval forces of the United 

States.* 

A Review—The German governmental affairs. 

Fourth Week. 

A Paper—The progress of European civiliza- 
tion during the Middle Ages. 

A Review—The practical suggéstions ob- 
tained from “ The Social Spirit in America.” 
General Conversation—The benefits derived 
from the C. L. S. C. work. 

General Discussion—General plans for future 
C. L. S. C. work. 


Inasmuch as the coming Chautauqua season will 
celebrate the graduation of the Lanier Class, thus 


* See ‘‘ The Navy of the United States,”’ in this impression of 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
I—June 


bringing prominently before all Chautauquans at 
the various Assemblies the life and work of the 
poet Sidney Lanier, it is suggested that the Chau- 
tauqua circles generally and especially those which 
include members of the Class of ’98 in their number, 
arrange for a special “ Lanier Meeting” for the 
close of the year. To aid circles in carrying out 
this plan, the following program is suggested: 

SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR LANIER CELEBRATION. 

1. Roll-call—Quotations from 

Sidney Lanier. 

A Talk—The story of the poet’s life. 
Reading—*“ My Springs” or “The Crystai.” 
A Paper—Lanier as a musician. 

Song—* Ballad of Trees and the Master.” 

A Paper—The English novel — Lanier’s 
treatment of it. 

Reading—* To Our Mocking Bird” or “The 
Song of the Chattahoochee.” 

A Talk—Lanier as a poet. 

9. Reading from “Sunrise.” 

10. A Talk—The Lanier Memorial Meeting at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

For help in preparing the above program two 
books will be found very valuable. The first is a 
suggestive little volume entitled “ Select Poems of 
Sidney Lanier,” by Morgan Callaway, Jr. Price, 
$1.00. It contains a brief sketch of Lanier’s life, 
a general view of his prose and of his poetical work 
and selections from the latter, including his great 
poems on “Sunrise” and “The Symphony.” The 
little volume also offers a very complete bibliography 
which will be most helpful to the student who has 
access to libraries and who wants to make a very 
thorough study of Mr. Lanier’s life and work. 

The second is the fuller edition of Lanier’s 
poems with a biography by William Hayes Ward. 


the poems of 
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Price, $2.00. This volume contains “ The Crystal,” 
“To Our Mocking Bird,” and many other poems 
not included in the edition by Mr. Callaway. Both 
volumes are published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN for April, 1887, contained 
an interesting article on Lanier and his work, by 
Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

An account of the Lanier Memorial Meeting at 
Johns Hopkins University, February 3, 1888, was 
published in Zhe Critic (New York) for February 
11, 1888. Ten cents forwarded to the office of 
The Critic will doubtless secure the desired num- 
ber if it is still in print. Many circles will find 
bound volumes of 7%e Critic in their local libraries. 
For those who are unable to obtain any such help, 
the C. L. S. C. office at Buffalo can furnish an 


C. LZ. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


abridged copy of the article in mimeograph form 
which will be sent upon receipt of ten cents in 
stamps. 

The music for “A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master” was composed by Francis Urban and was 
published by Otto Sutro & Co., of Baltimore, 
in 1886. 

Brief sketches of both Sidnéy and Clifford Lanier 
will be found in Vol. XI. of the Library of American 
Literature by Stedman and Hutchinson. 

Circles which celebrate the close of the year in 
this way are invited to send full reports of their 
meetings to John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y., so 
that these can be published as fully as possible in 
the October CHAUTAUQUAN in connection with the 
report of the graduation of the Lanier Class. 


C. L. 8. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON THE REQUIRED READING IN THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


“ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL ART.” 

“ Louvain ” [loo-van’]. A city in Bel- 
“ Ou- 
A town of Belgium about 
“ Palais de Justice” 


P. 258. 


gium about sixteen miles east of Brussels. 
denarde ” [ou’den-ar-de]. 
thirty miles west of Brussels. 
[pa-la’ de zhiis-tés’]. 


P. 259. “Carcassonne” [kar-ka-son’]. A town 
of southern France about fifty miles southeast of 
Toulouse. “ Aigues-Mortes ” [ag-mort’]. A town 
in the south of France about three miles from the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

P. 265. “ Pistoja” [pis-to’ya]. 
about twenty miles northwest of Florence. 

P. 267. “Santa Maria dei Frari” [san’ta ma- 
re’a da’é fra’ré]. “San Giovanni e Paolo” [jo- 
van’ne 4 pa’o-lo]. 

P. 269. “ Beccafumi ” [bek-ka-foo’mé]. 


An Italian town 


P. 281. 
already a master at Siena. 
boo’a]. He died about 1302. 
He died in 1337. 

P. 291. “Ravello” [ra-vel’/l6]. A town of Italy 
afew miles northeast of Salerno. 


“Duccio” [doo’chd]. In 1882 he was 
“ Cimabue ” [ché-ma- 
“ Giotto ” [jot’td]. 


“ Beneven- 
A town about thirty miles northeast of Na- 
ples..——“ Troja” [trd’ya]. An Italian town in the 
compartimento of Apulia. “Trani” [tra’né]. A 
seaport town on the Adriatic coast. 

P. 292. “Gaeta” [ga-a’-ta]. A town northwest 
of Naples on the western coast of Italy. 

P. 296. “San Michele” [me-ka’la].——*« Or- 
cagna” [or-kan’ya]. A Florentine artist of the four- 
teenth century. “ Scaliger ” [skal’‘i-jer]. 

P. 299. ‘“ Palazzo Vecchio ” [pa-lit’so vek’ké-6]. 
——“ Loggia dei Lanzi” [l6j-ja da’é land’zé]. 


” 


tum. 


ON THE REQUIRED READING IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“THE NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL 
GERMANY.” 
1. “ Ueber Land und Meer” [ii’ber lant oont 
mare]. 
2. “Fliegende Blatter” [ flé’gen-de blet’ter; ze 
in German has the sound of ¢ in me and é7 is pro- 


PRESS OF 


nounced like ¢ in ive]. 

3. “ Wahre Jacob” [va're ya’kob; in German w 
is pronounced like v and v in words of German 
origin is pronounced like /]. 

4. “Ueber Berg und Thal” [ii’ber bérg oont tal]. 

5. “Neue Preussische Zeitung” [noi’e prois’- 
sish-e tsi’toong]. 

6. “ Hamburger 
naK’rik-ten]. 

7. “Volapiik ” [v6-la-piik’]. 


Nachrichten” [ham/’boorg-er 


A language in- 


vented for international use by Johann Martin 
Schleyer. The vocabulary contains English, Latin, 
and German words variously contracted and changed. 


“ THE BEAUTY OF EARLY WILD FLOWERS.” 

1. “Taj Mahal” [tazh ma-hal’]. A white mar- 
ble mausoleum erected by Shah Jehan at Agra, 
India. In form the building is an irregular octagon 
and from the center rises a large dome on each side 
of which isa cupola having a similar shape. The 
mausoleum is about 100 feet in diameter and 200 
feet high, and it stands on a marble platform, at 
each corner of which is a high minaret. The dec- 
orations include flower-motives and arabesques in 
mosaics largely of agate, blood-stone, and jasper, 
andit is reported that the Koran in mosaics of 
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precious stones may be seen on the interior walls. 
Light reaches the interior through small holes in 
the marble screens which are placed in the windows. 
The cost of this structure was over $4,000,000 and 
its construction is said to have required the employ- 
ment of 20,000 men for twenty-two years. 

2. “ Sisyrinchium angustifolium” [sis-i-ring’kium 
ang-gus-ti-fo’li-um]. The first word is a meaning- 
less name derived from the Greek ; angustifolium is 
derived from the Latin words augustus, narrow, and 
folium, \eaf ; narrow-leaved. 

3. “ Chimaphila umbellata” [ki-maf‘i-l4 um-bel- 
la’ta]. Chimaphila is derived from two Greek 
words, cheima, winter, and Philos, loving ; umdellata 
is from uméella, umbrella ; umbellate. 

4. “ Lilium Canadense.” ‘The first word is the 
Latin name for lily; Canadense, Canada; Canadian 
lily. 

5. “ Megachile” [meg-a-ki/lé]. This word is 
derived from two Greek words, megas, great, and 
cheilos, lip: the family name of the carpenter bee. 

6. “Lilium Philadelphicum.” Philadelphicum 
is the Latin for Philadelphia; Philadelphia lily. 

7. “ Kalmia latifolia.” The first name was given 
to this genus in honor of Peter Kalm, a botanist of 
Sweden who traveled in America about the middle 
of the eighteenth century; /a¢sfolia signifies broad- 
leaved. 

8. “ lris versicolor.” The word iris is from the 
Greek zris, rainbow ; this genus was so called on ac- 
count of the variety of tints in the flower ; versicolor, 
many-colored. 

9. “ Houstonia caerulea.” So called after the 
British botanist, Dr. William Houston, and ceru/dea, 
cerulean blue. 

10. “Erigeron bellidifolius.” The first of these 
words, the generic title, is derived from the Greek 
word for spring, and geron, old man, referring to its 
hoary down; the second word, the specific title, 


means daisy-leaved (de//idi, to a daisy, folium, leaf). 
“Cypripedium acaule.” 
is derived from the Greek, Ayf7ris, 
fedion, sock or buskin; the specific name signifies 
stemless. 


II. The generic name 


Venus, and 


32. Pogonia is de- 
rived from the Greek Jogonias, bearded ( fagon, 
beard) ; ophioglossoides means like the Ophioglossum, 


“ Pogonia ophioglossoides.” 
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or adder’s tongue, from two Greek words opis, ser- 
pent, and g/dssa, tongue. 

13. “ Calopogon pulchellus.” The generic name 
is a form of alos, beautiful, and fogon, beard; pul- 
chellus, pretty, is the diminutive of puldcher (beauti- 
ful). 

14. “ Arethusa bulbosa.” This plant was dedi- 
cated to Arethusa, a famous nymph of Arcadia, who 
being pursued by Alpheus was changed first into 
a fountain, then into a stream which glided under- 
ground and appeared again asa fountain on the 
Sicilian plains; dz/bosa is a Latin word meaning 
bulbous. 

15. “ Rudbeckia hirta.” The generic name was 
given in honor of Olaus Rudbeck and his son, 
Swedish botanical writers; Azrfa is the Latin for 
hairy. 

16. 
highest good. 


“ Summum bonum.” Latin for the chief or 


“IRON IN LIVING BEINGS.” 

1. “ Buffon” [bii-f6n’]. A French naturalist of 
the eighteenth century. 

2. “ Haiiy” [a-iié’]. A mineralogist of France, 
and the founder of the science of crystallography. 
He died in 1822. 

3. “Gautier ” [g6-tya’]. 

4. “Liebig” [lé’bic]. A German chemist of this 
century. He died in 1873. “ Schonbein ” [shén’- 
bin]. A Germanchemist. He died in 1868. 

“ Wohler” [vé’ler]. A German chemist of this 
century. Hedied in 1882. 


“ THE INFLUENCE OF LATIN UPON ENGLISH.” 

1. “ Wapentake” [wop’n-tak]. A word derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon wepentac, which is adapted 
from the Icelandic vapuatak (vapin, weapon, and 
taka, take). It meansliterally weapon-touch. When 
a new governor went to take possession of the dis- 
trict called wapentake, each feudal retainer touched 
his overlord’s spear with his own in token of alle- 
giance. A territorial division in Yorkshire, England, 
is still called a wapentake. 

2. “Freya” [fri’4]. In Norse mythology the 
goddess of beauty and of love. 

3. “Balder” [bal’der]. The god of sunshine and 
of summer. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL ART.” 

1. Q. What are the finest secular buildings ever 
erected in Europe outside of Italy? A. The late 
Gothic public buildings of Belgium. 

2. Q. In what is to be found an explanation of 
this? A. In the commerce and the manufactures 
and the consequent wealth and power of the 
country. 

3- Q. What country excels in the secular domes- 
tic buildings of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies? A. Italy. 

4. Q. Where are the most wonderful examples 
of fortifications erected in the medieval towns of 
Europe? A. In Southern France. 

5. Q. "In what are medieval independence of 
formulas and systems and of individual examples 
most apparent? A. In the so-called Italian Gothic. 

6. Q. What do the words Italian Gothic specify ? 
A. A period rather than a style. 

7. Q. To what period does it correspond in 
general time of beginning? A. To that of the 
northern Gothic. 

8. Q. What is the only first class truly Gothic 


cathedral in all Italy? A. That of Milan. 


What is the most distinct indication of 
A. The 


g. Q. 
Gothic influence in the Italian Gothic ? 
general use of the pointed arch. 

10. Q. Of what do the ornamental details of the 
Italian Gothic seem to be a mixture? A. Of antici- 
pations of Renaissance tendencies in its imitation 
of classic forms with foliage carvings derived from 
northern Gothic and survivals of Romanesque 
ornament. 

11. Q. What was a cause of the extensive wall 
surface and absence of large window openings of 
the Italian Gothic architecture? A. The demand 
for frescoes. 

12. Q. With what is the history of Italian paint- 
ing identical? A. With a history of wall painting. 

13. Q. Even when canvas and oils were used 
what was the main purpose of the art? A. Wall 
decoration. 

14. Q. What were some of the conditions 
which influenced the development of Italian paint- 
ing? A. The picture was made to meet a public 


demand, the subjects were substantially dictated 
by public choice, and the choice of subjects was 
limited by tradition and the purposes of the art. 

15. Q. What were the principal subjects of the 
pictures? A. Scenes from biblical and church 
history. 

16. Q. 
over the modern painter? 
working for a definite place. 

17. Q. With what was the development of 
Italian painting synchronous? A. The develop- 
ment of civilization. 

18. Q. Who were the greatest early Italian 
painters? A. Duccio of Siena and Cimabue and 
Giotto of Florence. 

19. Q. From what points of view are the four- 
teenth century frescoes considered a success? A. 
As compositions in color, as wall decorations, as 
serious and faithful efforts to express the inner 
meaning and significance of the Bible stories. 

20. Q. What are the surviving remains of Cima- 
bue’s art? A. The mosaic in the apse of the Pisa 
Cathedral, a few panel paintings, and some wall 
pictures in the Church of St. Francis at Assisi. 

21. Q. What was net attempted in the four- 
teenth century painting? A. Facial portraiture, 
elaborate backgrounds, landscape details, 
perspective. 

22. Q. What was the main purpose of the nine- 
teenth century artist? A. To convey an idea. 

23. Q. How does the Italian Gothic sculpture 
compare in artistic quality with that of Northern 
Europe? A. It is superior to the sculpture of 
Northern Europe. 

24. Q. By whom were the arts of form resur- 
rected in Italy? A. Niccolo of Pisa. 

25. Q. What are the most important works of 
medieval architectural sculpture found in Italy? A. 
The reliefs of the Orvieto Cathedral fagade. 

26. Q. Of what are the Italian secular buildings 
A. Of active municipal life, to which 
Italian art owes much of its greatness. 

27. Q. What are the earliest decorative private 
buildings of Europe? A. The palaces of Venetian 
nobles. 


What advantage had the ancient artist 
A. The advantage of 


and 


monuments? 








THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER, 


GERMAN LITERATURE.—IX. 
1. Where and when was Gustav Freytag born ? 
2. What are his two most popular dramas? 
3. What famous German archeologist died in 
1890? 
4. What made him famous? 
5. What calamity caused George Moritz Ebers 
to engage in story writing? 
6. In what country are the scenes of his stories 
laid ? 
7. What is his most popular novel and when 
was it written ? 
8. Whois Germany’s unmistakable master in 
short story? 
g. At whose request did he become a permanent 
resident of Munich ? 
10. Give the dates of the birth and death of J. 
Ludwig Tieck. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY.—III. 
1. What royal house rendered service to Europe 
by defending the eastern frontier against the Turks ? 


2. To what was due the decline of Turkish 
power in Europe? 

3. In the latter half of the eighteenth century 
what new phase of the eastern question was opened ? 

4. When and between what two powers was the 
treaty of Kalisch concluded? 

5. What was an important term of this treaty? 

6. Between what countries was the alliance of 
Téplitz formed and what was its object ? 

7. What European country was not represented 
at the Congress of Vienna? 

8. Who were the most important members of 
the congress? 

9g. With what were connected the most critical 
questions to be settled at the congress? 

10. What was the Carbonari ? 


NATURE STUDIES.—IX. 

t. What are the only living parts of an exoge- 
nous tree? 

2. What isthe cambium layer of an exogenous 
stem? 

3- Why are the annual growths of an exogenous 
stem or trunk distinguishable ? 

4. How are leaf-stalks and tendrils adapted to 
their uses in climbing ? 

5. What are the units in botanical classification ? 

6. Proceeding from the general to the special in 
classification what names are given to the funda- 
mental groups of plants ? 


7. Of what parts does the botanical name of a 
plant consist ? 
8. What is the character of the generic names 
and what do they represent ? 
9. What part of speech is the specific name? 
10. To what do the specific names usually re- 
late ? 


GERMAN LITERATURE.—VIII. 

1. Jacob Ludwig and Wilhelm Karl Grimm. 
2. The first wrote a “ History of the German Lan- 
guage” and the second wrote a treatise “On 
German Traditions.” 3. Karl Theodor Kérner. 
4. Wilhelm Miiller. 5. By simplicity and tender- 
ness, joined with deep religious feeling. 6. “ Duke 
Ernest of Suabia” and “Louis the Bavarian.” 
7- Henry W. Longfellow. 8. The Jews. 9. He 
lost his eyesight. 10. “ He is a surpassing lyric poet 
who has uttered our feelings for us in delicious 
songs ; an artist in prose literature who has shown 
even more completely than Goethe the possibilities 
of German prose.” 


EUROPEAN HISTORY.—Il. 

1. The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
2. They instituted a crusade against the Moors of 
Southern Spain. 3. Conquest of Granada in 1492. 
4. To base, political unity on religious unity; the 
Inquisition. 5. Internal dissensions among the 
Greeks. 6. To the influence of their religion and 
their excellent military and civil administration. 
7. Solyman the Magnificent. 8. Charles’ failure to 
fulfil promptly his promise to restore Navarre to 
Henri d’ Albret. 9. In Navarre. 10. For the 
siege of Pampeluna, where Ignatius Loyola, a bril- 
jiant Spanish knight, received a severe wound which 
led him to investigate the subject of religion and 
after his recovery to found the Jesuits. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 
FOR MARCH. 
NATURE STUDIES.—VIII, 

1. Stamens and pistils. 2. A single stamen or 
a single carpel. 3. Stamens and pistils. 4. To 
shield the flower in the bud from the cold and 
to protect it from injury by insects. 5. In 
insect-fertilized flowers. 6. From stamens. 3. Yel- 
low. 8. The petals, being evolved from the sta- 
mens, which are generally yellow, would naturally 
retain for atime at least the same color. g. An 
outer membrane called extine, an inner membrane 
(intine), within which is a thick liquid, granular in 
composition, called fovilla. 10. The fovilla. 
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CLASS OF 1898.—*THE LANIERS.” 
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President—Dr. W.G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Gardner; 
S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, 
N.Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. H. S. Anderson, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


TO SIDNEY LANIER. 
The dew-drop holds the heaven above 
Wherein a lark, unseen, 
Outpours a rhapsody of love 
That fills the space between. 


My heart a dew-drop is, and thou 
Dawn—spirit far away, 

Fillest the void between us now 
With an immortal lay. 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF ’98, GREETING. 


My dear Friends and Associates :—As the months 
pass rapidly by they bring us to the commencement 
time of our Class of 1898, a period that will be one 
of the utmost importance to all of us because it 
will be, perhaps, the only occasion for a meeting of 
the members who are now scattered far and wide. 

Perchance, as a class, we shall never again come 
together in such large numbers nor have the pleas- 
ure of extending to each other the right hand of fel- 
lowship. It behooves each one of us to make a 
strong effort to be at Chautauqua on the 17th of 
August, 1898. The tie that will bind us together is 
all the dearer because of the associations of our 
alma mater. ‘There will be but one commence- 
ment for us and that will be the one that will be 
ever dear to each member of the Class of ’98. The 
passing through the Golden Gate, the song of wel- 
come, the stately procession to the Amphitheater, 
the words of cheer and advice, the sweet music, and 
the fact that this is one day in a lifetime will make 
impressions on our hearts that time can never efface. 
This commencement time under the beautiful trees 
is for us, and I trust that even at the cost of some 
self-sacrifice on the part of those who feel they can- 
not afford to go this summer, the sacrifice will be 
made and we shall meetin the Hall in the Grove. 

Greeting, my fellow members of the Class of 
1898, and may your happy anticipations be fully re- 
alized when we meet under the banner of the Laniers 

Most cordially yours, 

W. G. ANDERSON, President. 


at Chautauqua. 





SoME of the members of ’98, who joined the class 
rather late in the first year, may not appreciate the 
fact that the name of the class was selected in 
honor of the brother poets, Sidney and Clifford 
Lanier.* Mr. Clifford Lanier is a member of the 
class, and by special request has written the class 
poem, which is a charming bit of verse. It will be 
published in the Recognition Service and also in the 
October CHAUTAUQUAN. 

AT the class vigil to be held at Chautauqua on the 
Sunday evening preceding Recognition Day, selec- 
tions will be read from the poems of Sidney Lanier. 
The vigil is a quiet hour for members of the gradu- 
ating class, held by the light of the Athenian watch 
fires at nine o’clock in the evening in the old Hall 
in the Grove. Every member of ’98, who comes to 
Chautauqua to graduate, should not fail to come in 
time for the Sunday preceding Recognition Day, 
when the baccalaureate sermon will be preached by 
the chancellor, the C. L. S. C. vesper service held 
at five o’clock, and the special vigil observed in the 
evening for the Class of ’98. 

AN important communication from the central 
office will be mailed to each member of the Class of 
’98 before the end of May. It will consist of a 
final address of instructions regarding graduation, 
and a report blank giving the dates of the Recog- 
nition Days at the various Assemblies. 
member of the C. L. S. C. should visit some Assem- 
bly if possible and meet his fellow classmates. 
Those who cannot attend Chautauqua or other As- 
semblies wiil of course receive their diplomas by 
mail. Any member failing to receive this should 
notify the chancellor, John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Every 


CLASS OF 1899.—* THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—John A. Travis, Washington, D.C.; Charles 
Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Frank G. Carpenter, Washington, 
D.C.; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlysle, South 
Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, Ux- 
bridge, England; Miss Alice Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O. Wilson, Tientsin, China. 

Secretary—Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer—John C. Whiteford, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Mansfield, O. 

CLASS EMBLEM—THE FLAG. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE FERN 


* The particular attention of the Class of ’98 is invited to the 
special program for Lanier celebration published in the depart- 
ment of Outline and Programs in this number of THe CHAu- 
TAUQUAN. . 
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ALL ’99’s are reminded that a year hence is to be 
the great year for the Patriots and that coming 
event casts a pleasant shadow before it in the duties 
to be assumed this summer by the class at Chautau- 
qua and elsewhere. Upon us devolves the responsi- 
bility of trimming the Hall of Philosophy for the 
Class of ’98, and all patriots who can be at Chau- 
tauqua will find their services greatly appreciated. 
Those who go to other Chautauquas are urged to 
look up lagging comrades and bring them into the 
ranks for their fourth year’s work. , 

THE Laniers have worked for four years under 
the inspiration of a great personality. Our class 
name, though it may seem an abstraction, is really 
the very essence of countless splendid personalities 
throughout the ages, who scorned difficulties, laid 
aside selfish considerations, held a high ideal be- 
fore them, and then fought for it. Some of our 
class who are a little discouraged will hardly need 
to be reminded of our great Patriot who proposed 
to “fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer.” 
The summer is before us likewise, and these four 
months which intervene before the new year opens 
may yield splendid results if, like the ancient fighter, 
we remember that our part is 

With broken saber to rise on the last redoubt. 
So press on, comrades, and “ you shall gain the day.” 


CLASS OF 1900.—* THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
“ Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, IIl. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. John A. McKamy, Louisville, Ky.; 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, Canisteo, N. Y.; J. F. Hunt, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y.; Morris A. Green, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Young- 
love Ave., Cohoes,N. Y. 

CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 


Two years of reading are fairly behind the mem- 
bers of the Nineteenth Century Class. The third 
year promises to be the most attractive of the three, 
for the French and Greek, German and Roman stud- 
ies of the past two years pave the way for “ Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century,” one of the most delight- 
ful of the books of the English year. Plans for ma- 
king THE CHAUTAUQUAN more attractive and helpful 
than ever before are being matured and every mem- 
ber of the class who has carried through to success 
two years of his course will want to give the remain- 
ing two his best efforts. 

Courage, my heart, courage! 

Toil thro’ the lonely night, 

Until from Heaven 

Shines forth the eternal light, 

And the day breaks ; 

Courage! Courage! 

Until the day breaks. 
—Chapman. 
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CLASS OF 1901—* THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 

“ Light, Love, Life.” 

OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W. S. Bainbridge, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—William H. Mosely, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. George S. Duncan, D.C.; John Sinclair, New York; Mrs 
Samuel George, W. Va. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Harriet Barse, 1301 Brooklyn 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER —COREOPSIS. 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE PALM 





MEMBERS of the Twentieth Century Class will 
look with peculiar interest upon the graduation of 
the Laniers, since to the “freshman” class it is 
their first experience of a Chautauqua “ commence- 
ment.” Let us hope that a large number of our 
classmates may rally at Chautauqua to congratu- 
late the Class of ’98 and from their example to gain 
fresh inspiration to struggle on toward the goal. 

THE life of Sidney Lanier is the record of heroic 
achievement in the face of almost overwhelming 
odds. Those who have known what it is to be cut 
off from coveted opportunities can appreciate what 
the poet had endured when, at the age of thirty- 
three, he wrote to a friend, “I could never describe 
to you what a mere drought and famine my life has 
been, as regards that multitude of matters which I 
fancy one absorbs when one is in an atmosphere of 
art, or when one is in conversational relation with 
men of letters, with travelers, with persons who have 
either seen or written or done large things. Per- 
haps you know that, with us of the younger genera- 
tion in the South since the war, pretty much the 
whole of life has been merely not dying.” Yet in 
spite of all limitations of circumstances, and of the 
hand-to-hand struggle with disease for seven years, 
he lived his life so bravely that his name and work 
are left to the world as a priceless heritage. One is 
reminded of the lines of Father Tabb, one of Lanier’s 
most intimate friends, written on the forthcoming 
volume of Lanier’s poems: 

Snow! Snow! Snow! 

Do thy worst, winter, but know, but know 

That, when the spring cometh, a blossom shall blow 
From the heart of che poet that sleeps below, 

And his name to the ends of the earth shall go 

In spite of the snow. 

BELATED enrollments are still being received for 
the Twentieth Century Class. It is not toolate to be 
entered as an active member, and local circle read- 
ers who have not yet enrolled are invited to join 
hands with us, send the fee of fifty cents to the of- 
fice at Buffalo, N. Y., and give us the inspiration of 
their companionship. 

SomE of our class will find themselves behind in 
their work at the end of June. Don’t be discouraged, 
fellow Chautauquans, no grim examiner waits to ex- 
clude you from your place among us because you 
have not yet finished the reading; take it leisurely 
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during the summer and, if you can, fill out the 
memoranda that we may glory in our record as 
students four years hence, but if this is not possible 
remember that the race may be honorably run even 
by him who reads only, and this we are persuaded is 
but a question of perseverance. Let October find 
you ready for the English year, one of the best of 
all Chautauqua years. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE Brooklyn, N. Y., members of the Guild of 
the Seven Seals have effected an organization which 
meets bi-monthly and is creating a larger interest 
among the graduates in the study of advanced 
courses. 

THE tendency toward the organization of perma- 
nent local Societies of the Hall in the Grove has 
been very noticeable in the records of the year. At 
Olean, N. Y., such a body was recently established ; 
at Scranton, Pa., the Chautauquans have it under 
consideration, and in Jefferson County a county or- 
ganization has been formed. When we remember 
that Syracuse and Holley both have alumni organiza- 
tions of some years standing, it is evident that 
New York State is taking hold of the idea in a way 
which promises excellent results. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


THREE new summer courses are announced in the 
“ Spring Communication,” which has recently been 
mailed to all active Chautauquans. The authors 
selected are Jane Austen, Fanny Burney, and Sidney 
Lanier. Special interest is felt in Lanier at this 
time on account of the graduation of the class 
which bears his name. The two English novelists 
are introduced to our readers in view of the fact that 
’98-99 is to be the English year in the C. L. S.C. 
and English authors will receive unusual attention. 
Those who are not familiar with Miss Burney’s life 
will be charmed with the volume by L. B. Seeley on 
“Fanny Burney and her Friends,” giving as it does 
also extracts from her inimitable diary. Jane Aus- 
ten is introduced through two of her best known 
novels and the interesting little biography by Gold- 
win Smith, which will be a helpful guide to the 
student of her character and influence. 

AMONG the new courses to be announced will be 
one on the poetry of Robert Browning. 

ALL graduates who can attend Chautauqua this 
summer will feel a peculiar interest in the exercises 
of this season, which marks the twentieth anniversary 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
Every graduating class frem ’82 to ’97 will, it is 
hoped, be well represented. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Cc. L. 
“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


Ss. C. 


MOTTOES. . 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Orpgeninc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Dayv—December 9. 
Cot.tece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 
Speci1aL Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
LonGreLtow Day—February 27. 
SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


Witiiam I. Day—October 25. 
BisMARCK Day—November 16. 
Mo.ttke Day—December 3. 
Puny Day—January 23. 


IT is suggested that all circles hold a closing 
meeting in honor of the Class of ’98, at which a 
special Lanier program shall be presented. Such 
a program will be found in the department of Out- 
line and Programs and full reports of such meetings 
will be published in the October CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Those members of the class who are reading alone 
may do something to honor their class and the 
name of its leaders by preparing a brief paragraph 
on the class and its work and on the influence of 
Sidney Lanier, and securing its publication in the 
local papers. Items of this kind are usually wel- 
comed by the editor and thus the influence of the 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Spectra SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpgciaL Sunpay—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 


day. 
Sr. Paut’s Dav—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 
DAYS FOR 1897-98. 
Justin1an Day—February 10. 
Freperick II. Day—March 20. 
Mouammep Day—April 3. 
NiccoLo Pisano Day—May 28. 


Lanier Class and the work of Chautauqua may be 
extended more widely. 

CANADA.—The secretary of Primrose Circle, 
Dundas, sends us, at the request of the circle, a re- 
port of an open meeting which we give below. 

“The evening decided upon for our social meet- 
ing, Tuesday, January 28, arrived on the wheel of 
time, bringing with it the wildest snow-storm of the 
season. Old winter was in a most ferocious 
mood and emptied the vials of his wrath on our un- 
offending heads. 

“The scene, however, at ‘Walnut Cottage,’ the 
pretty home of Mrs. T. H. A. Begue, was one 
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which could not fail to banish all thoughts of his 
majesty from our minds. The house was ablaze 
with light, different colors softly diffused by the dif- 
ferent colored lamp-shades. Theyouth and beauty, 
the dignity and intellect of Primrose Circle (with 
but one exception) had assembled, together with a 
large number of invited guests, and the host and 
hostess with their immediate friends did every- 
thing possible to insure the comfort and pleasure of 
all present. 

“ About 8:15 the president took the chair and by 
the time an instrumental duet was played by Misses 
Bain and Perie the audience had settled themselves 
down for the intellectual treat they naturally ex- 
pected from the established reputation of Chautau- 
qua entertainments. 

“ The answers to roll-call were given from any 
German or Roman author and were exceptionally 
fine, some of the authors so distinguished being 
Luther, Goethe, Schiller, Ovid, and Horace. 

“The president’s address consisted of first a few 
words of welcome to the guests, and then an outline 
of the work and the many benefits to be received by 
belonging to such an organization, so, if any were 
halting between two opinions they no doubt have 
resolved to enroll under the Chautauqua banner in 
the near future. 

“Two papers dealt entirely with German topics. 
From the first, by Miss A. Wilson, on ‘German 
Women,’ the inference must be that the women of 
‘Imperial Germany,’ with all the veneer of a higher 
civilization, have lost that sturdy independence which 
characterized their foremothers ; the women of early 
times inspired their husbands with reverence and 
fear, especially when they lost in battle, while those 
of the present bow down in abject submission to 
their lords and masters. 

“ The paper by Mr. Foote, which was a biograph- 
ical sketch of ‘ Frederick the Great,’ gave us snap 
shots of that celebrated personage at different 
periods in his life, viz. : as a baby, youth, bridegroom, 
military commander, and as an aged veteran, with 
historical scenes forming the background. 

“The only recitation on the program was given 
by Mrs. Reid with great expression and was much 
appreciated, ‘Robert of Sicily’ receiving the jus- 
tice its strength demanded. 

“ These numbers were interspersed with vocal and 

‘instrumental music, two songs and a piano solo, all 
of which, it is needless to say, were greatly enjoyed. 

“Our respected vice-president, Rev. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, up to this time had not been heard from, but 
he was not to get off so easily and was called upon 
to say a few words, which he did, somewhat along 
the line taken by the president, dwelling on the 
great advantage of reading with a purpose and 
closing his remarks by hoping that many present 
would, like the fish in the story, find themselves in 
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an unexpected place, which we inferred must be 
within the circumference of Primrose Circle. 

“Several other gentlemen spoke in eulogistic 
terms of the Chautauqua system, and the influ- 
ence wielded by this local circle in our own valley 
city. 

“ Although the above flashes of oratory closed 
the more formal part of the evening there were still a 
few interesting items on the program, the first being 
the ‘Circulating Library.’ The catalogue of this 
so-called circulating library was small, only thirteen 
books being represented, but as each member’s 
costume was so very good, it would not be fair to 
single any one out. Suffice it to say, the grave, the 
gay, the sublime, and the ridiculous were among 
the number. The interest taken by the guests was 
strongly evidenced by the number of cards filled out, 
Miss Lang carrying off the prize for the largest 
number of correct answers. 

“ Now intellectual feasts are-all very well in their 
place, but sometimes they are still better when sup- 
plemented by something of a substantial nature, 
consequently light refreshments were served, before 
which, however, slips of paper were distributed 
marked with counties and county towns of Ontario. 
This meant that the county was to look after the 
interests of its county town during the repast. 

“Shortly before January 28 had rolled into the 
past good-nights were said, and the company dis- 
persed, and if it were possible to get a bird’s-eye 
view of the different groups plowing their way home 
through the snow, we would have quite an amusing 
souvenir of our local meeting.” 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The three branches of “ Keep 
Pace” Circle located in Atlantic, Everett, and Wal- 
tham, respectively, have a total membership of thirty- 
four. They hold meetings twice a month, while 
a quarterly meeting of the three branches is held in 
Boston every three months. At the semi-monthly 
gatherings a program is carried out which aims to 
keep the members in touch with the work as laid 
downin THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Papers are prepared 
on the subjects mentioned in the suggestive pro- 
grams and the lessons are recited. An effort is 
made to have the meetings as enjoyable as possible, 
as well as helpful and instructive. Plenty of music 
is an attractive feature, and the circle has also par- 
ticularly enjoyed trips through France, Germany, 
and the Holy Land with the stereopticon. One trip 
was wholly devoted to English cathedrals, and they 
proved to bea most interesting study. Occasionally at 
the close of the meetings refreshments are served and 
games indulged in. The quarterly meetings are held 
especially for counsel and encouragement. Carefully 
prepared reports from the several branches are given 
attention and the points which have proved most 
helpful are discussed. The expense for the hall for 
these meetings is met by a per capita assessment on 
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the members. At the last one, held in January, the 
circle was entertained by the pupils of Mr. Wilder, 
of the Boston Practice Clavier School of Music. The 
books for the course of ’97-98 are much better en- 
joyed by the circle than were those of the French- 
Greek year. This circle has been much interested in 
a correspondence carried on with the secretary of 
Pierian Circle at Stillwater, Minn.——From the secre- 
tary of Athena Circle at Lawrence we have the follow- 
ing: “ Ours is a most enthusiastic circle and noth- 
ing except sickness keeps the members away from 
the meetings. . Our circle is composed of eight mar- 
ried ladies, who meet every Friday afternoon. We 
have one member besides who is a bookkeeper and 
unable to attend the meetings but she is doing all 
the reading. Six of our club are enrolled at the 
Chautauqua office, and one is a graduate. The 
second annual observance of ‘gentlemen’s night’ 
by Athena C. L. S. C. was held at the beautiful 
home of Mrs. A. M.: Fay on the evening of March 
4. The house was tastefully decorated with ever- 
green, the emblem of ‘1900.’ The program con- 
sisted of words of greeting by the president, Mrs. 
F. W. Chase, the reading of a selection from 
‘Sonny’ by Mrs. C. N. Salisbury, and an original 
poem by ex-Mayor R. N. Tewksbury, the husband 
of one of the members. In addition a little friend 
of the hostess recited ‘The Calf Path’ and ‘Seein’ 
Things at Night’ ina very pleasing manner. After 
the literary part of the program the company ad- 
journed to the dining-room, where they did justice 
to the delicious and tempting viands prepared by 
the fair Athenas. The remainder of the evening was 
spent in social converse and guessing the portraits 
of famous men and women. As they separated for 
their several homes all gave the Chautauqua salute 
for Mr. and Mrs. Fay as an expression of the pleas- 
ant evening they had enjoyed.” 

NEw YorK.—Mr. W.G. Lightfoote of Canandai- 
gua, who has zealously labored to build up the 
C. L. S.C. by sending out circulars and personal 
letters and enlisting the aid of ministers and the 
press, sends an encouraging report of work in On- 
tario County. The circle at Canandaigua keeps its 
usual strength and has held meetings every two 
At the beginning of the year a card was 
issued giving the date and place of meetings for the 
year and a recommended order of study. In ad- 
dition to this, programs for each meeting, copied 
on the mimeograph, were regularly sent out to the 
members. The Geneva Circle is doing good 
work. The secretary from Gorham sends the fol- 
lowing report: “We organized as a circle for 
reading THE CHAUTAUQUAN in November, 1897, 
with a membership of twelve. Later on enough 


weeks. 








more joined to make our number twenty-four. Eight- 
een meetings have been held during the winter and 
our average attendance has been fourteen. 


Our 
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meetings were opened by a devotional service, in- 
cluding a song and prayer. In responding to roll- 
call which followed we have been reminded of 
many long-forgotten quotations, and for variety cur- 
rent news was brought in. In studying the articles 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN anew conductor was ap- 
pointed each week to take charge of the next meeting. 
Reference histories aided us much. The old 
German writers were thoroughly studied. An eve- 
ning with Goethe and his ‘ Faust’ was much en- 
joyed. Together with foreign study, all important 
events of the day were brought up for discussion be- 
fore ourclass. Among the most important were the 
‘Cuban Question’ (in the form of a debate), ‘ Presi- 
dent’s Message,’ ‘Sociology,’ ‘Postal Savings 
Banks,’ ‘Civil Service Reform,’ ‘The Maine Ex- 
plosion’ and ‘The Women of Our Cabinet.’ Sev- 
eral readings, recitations, and good music united to 
give our circle good cheer. In fact, it has been 
a very bright and enthusiastic class and much bene- 
ficial work has been achieved. Our closing event 
(a banquet held April 4, at the home of one of the 
members) was a delight to every one present. We 
are encouraged and feel sure the good work will go 
on another year.” We give below a song composed 
for the banquet : 
Tune—“ Vive L’Amour.”’ 
For mental improvement we meet here to-night, 
Seeking the truth to view. 


On questions of darkness we strive to throw light, 
Each with a motive true. 


Cuorus—Long live Chautauqua, we sing with a will, 
May those who follow us find you here still, 
Live ever more! Live ever more! 
Vive la C. L. S.C. 


We aim for ideals both noble and high, 
Following wisdom’s call ; 

By gradual climbing those lights are brought nigh, 
Ever united all. 


May health and prosperity be to our town, 
And to our club the same, 

May bright, fadeless laurels every brow crown, 
Won by an earnest aim. 





The circle at Hull’s Corners entered upon its 
fourth year full of interest. Some of the class of 
’98 hope to be at Chautauqua this summer. From 
a Rochester paper we have the following: “The 
annual meeting and banquet of the alumni of the 
C. L. S. C. of Holley were given by Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Westcott, at their residence, March 11. 
The house decorations were pink and green, and’ 
carnations, hyacinths, and smilax were the flowers 
used. The entire corner opposite the door leading 
into the front parlor was banked nearly to the ceil- 
ing with potted plants, and rising above them was a 
cupid bearing on its head a basket of pink carna- 
tions. There were about forty in attendance and 
each guest wore something to represent some book, 
and a prize was given to the one who should guess 
the number of books correctly. A program consist- 

















ing of Chautauqua songs, a duet by Rev. and Mrs. 
H.B. Mason, a memorial of Miss Susie Love by 
Mrs. H. E. Kibling, and a report of the C. L. S.C. 
rally at Chautauqua Assembly in 1897, was given by 
Mrs. William H. Westcott. After the program the 
officers for the ensuing year were elected. Then 
followed the collation. After the guests were seated 
at the tables the hostess presented to each one a 
souvenir, consisting of a beautifully engraved ‘ Lit- 
erary Menu ’ card in gilt, and decorated with pink 
and green ribbons. The menu was then read by the 
hostess, and the guests given one minute to an- 
swer or guess what soup, fish, game, and meats 
Very much mer- 
riment was aroused at this point. Then the menu 
proper was discussed with great relish, after which 
the following toasts were responded to: ‘Chau- 
tauqua,’ ‘Books and Brooms,’ ‘The Press,’ ‘The 
Chautauqua Salute,’ ‘Five Great Movements of 
the Century,’ ‘ The Coming Century.’ At the con- 
clusion of the toasts several Roman nuts were 


were couched in literary parlance. 


given to crack, being conundrums from Roman 
history.” A recent visit to Olean of Miss 
Kate F. Kimball, general secretary of the 
C. L. S. C., was made the occasion of a general 
rally of the Chautauquans of that place. A public 
address was delivered, followed by a reception, and 
added impetus was imparted to the work. An 
alumni association was formed, which will hold 





meetings twice a year. 

NEW JERSEY.—Beach Circle of New Jersey has 
recovered from the diversions of the holiday season 
and is holding semi-monthly meetings. 
Hawaiian annexation and the Maine disaster have 
come in for ample discussion, but the regular pro- 
gram has not been neglected. 
tion to the Chautauquans of Hudson County was 
given by Beach Circle in the parlors of West Side 
M. E. Church, March 31. Culver, Scudder, Una, 
Tabernacle, First Presbyterian, and Y. M. C. A. 
were the circles represented by the guests. A re- 
ception was held from eight to nine, followed by a 
short program of entertainment provided by the 
Beach Circle. The West Side Orchestra was a 
very attractive feature. Mr. George Lincks gave a 
short address of welcome, Mr. William Maver gave 


regular 


The annual recep- 


some very interesting experiments in telegraphing 
without wires, W. E. Beach recited Poe’s poem “ The 
Bells,” and the president of Beach Circle, W. H. 
Beach, gave a short sketch of his travels in Spain. 
Refreshments were served by the ladies, and the 
guests were unanimous in their expressions of ap- 
preciation. For the first time during the year 
Alpha Circle of Vineland sends report. Meetings 
have been held every week excepting Christmas 
week, with good attendance. The readings have 
been thoroughly enjoyed and several members are 
hoping to be at Chautauqua this summer. We ap- 
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pend an account of one meeting held at the home of 


Mrs. Chance, president of the circle: ‘ The Bridge- 
ton Circle and afew friends joined us and made 
an evening long to be remembered. The weather 
man favored us too, as the evening was perfect. 
The circle opened with singing and a quotation 
from a Latin writer by each‘one present. The 
house was discussed and also Roman 
servants. Mrs. Adams rendered an_ excellent 
piano solo. Mr. Gilbert took up the article on 
“Colonial Household Industries.” This was pre- 
sented in a very entertaining manner, samples of 
flax in different forms being passed around for 
inspection. Miss Robinson next favored the com- 
pany with a very fine recitation. After this refresh- 
ments were served and the evening’s games begun. 
On entering the rooms we noticed a great many 
pictures, large and small, pinned to the curtains. 
Then we found that names must be had for these 
pictures. This was the picture social. The library 
social consisted of a slip of paper pinned on each 
guest. One read like this: ‘ Destitute Children by 
Cheerful Dick,’ which being interpreted meant 
David Copperfield by Charles Dickens. It took 
hard thinking to get these, but all worked hard. It 
was a late hour when we reluctantly bade our hostess 


Roman 


good-night.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Canton has a circle of almost 
thirty members, who expect to send a delegate to 
Chautauqua this summer. The circle at Murrys- 





ville has five members and meets twice a month. 
The six circles of Scranton, the Anthracite, Co- 
lumbian, Electric, Y. W. C. A., Elm Park, and Im- 
perial, entertained Miss Kimball March 22. A large 
and enthusiastic company were present at the 
Y. W. C. A. rooms in the evening, where Miss Kim- 
ball gave a lecture on the Chautauqua movement. 





An informal reception followed. 

FLORIDA.—Mr. William Shaw, state field worker 
for Florida, sends a letter of encouragement. He 
reports a strong circle of thirty members at Jackson- 
ville and energetic readers at Eustis and Melbourne. 

ALABAMA.—A local paper is authority for the fol- 
lowing account of a Schiller entertainment given by 
the circle at Troy: “ The 25th of February, 1898, 
is recorded as a red letter day in the calendar of the 
C.L. S.C. of Troy. The hospitable family Ba- 
shinsky entertained not only the circle’s members 
with their ‘shadows,’ but also many friends besides. 
The guests on entering the hall were reminded 
of the land of the poet’s nativity by the German 
colors, red, white, yellow, and black, artistically en- 
twined in the grill-work overhead. This color scheme 
was carried out in the decorations of parlors and 
dining-room, in bunting, ribbons, - flowers, and china 
decorations. The quotations by the circle, the poems 
read by Misses Hubbard and Cobb, the scholarly 
papers read by Professor Cowart, Miss Adams, Miss 
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McMillan, and Mrs. Bashinsky afforded ‘a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul.’ ‘The programs were 
veritable works of art, the covers being hand-painted 
with the design, corn flower—Germany’s national 
flower. These will be kept, cherished souvenirs 
of the occasion. Next came the game of the 
evening, ‘Characters,’ in which nearly all the at- 
tendants participated. Then last, but not least, 
supper. Besides the dainties furnished for the ap- 
petite, the esthetic taste was pleased by the ex- 
quisite floral decorations in appropriate colors—all a 
vision of loveliness. After supper coffee was served 
by a beautiful Gretchen. The circle lingered a little 
to enjoy to the latest moments an occasion never 
to be forgotten.” 

TExas.—Four members were recentiy added to 
the circle at Fort Worth. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—A circle at Wynne Wood 
started last October with eight enthusiastic mem- 
bers. They are doing gratifying work. 

Iowa.—Creston boasts three Chautauqua Circles. 
The Bon Ami was formed in 1895. Most of the 
members are young men and women who are pursu- 
ing the regular course. The Progressives are all 
women. They organized in 1894 and joined the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs a year later. 
Their membership is eleven. The third circle is a 
branch of the Society of the Hall in the Grove and 
counts ten members.——Des Moines has a circle— 
the Vincent—which was organized in 1883, has 
never been disbanded, and declares that it never 
expects to be. It recently gave a noteworthy 
patriotic program, which we give below in full: 

AMERICAN WAR SONGS. 
CoLontaL Perron. 


ROR soc scccccccsccoce ‘* The Song of Braddock’s Men” 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

ND A NES sc occcssdssssccdunnpecs ** Hail Columbia ”’ 

ROGGE. oc cccccccccccccccesccces .«++'* Carmen Bellicosum ”’ 

Ps vccecccntccsscccedsoes “* Song of Marion’s Men ” 


War oF 18:2. 
RODIN occ cccccccccccccececccccesocesces “* Old Ironsides ”” 
Soprano and Alto Solos and Quartet..-........eeeseeeeeeeee 
pedndade sccedsnnsasdsensconecca “* Star Spangled Banner ”’ 
Mexican War. 


Reading. ..0ccccccccccccsscccee “The Bivouac of the Dead” 
Civit War. 

Rending....0.cccccccccccscccccvcse “ The Twelfth of April” 

QIN is von senses eseccsscecece “Maryland, My Maryland ”’ 

Reading with Music......... “* Music on the Rappahannock ”’ 


Tenor Solo, Quartet, and Congregation..............eeeee8 
Necukasedesebentcetanes “‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


ReRMAS occisceseccssvece ccctosenes “The Black Regiment” 
Bass Solo and Quartet. .... ‘*Tramp, the Boys are Marching ” 
ee *‘John Burns at Gettysburg ”’ 
Dee BBs. cccccccceas “Sherman’s March to the Sea”’ 
NE, co iGcccsadsdddcenersaeabaee “The Year of Jubilee” 
Tenor Solo, Quartet, and Congregation........... .-.++++ 

seecceccoecoces ++++eeee+'* Marching Through Georgia ” 
eRe e000 nccscccccssstsnccsens “The Blue and the Gray ”’ 
Seguame Bale... osccccccccescecscccscess “The Vacant Chair ”’ 


Se ener Ie Is 6 net ntie cies icckeeetessnsuas seuss 
weer Seeean ** Tenting To-night on the Old Camp Ground ” 
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Five readers at Ladora are enrolled in the 
Class of ’98. 

MissourRI.—Kansas City has several flourishing 
circles. The Ianthe is composed of ladies and 
meets every two weeks in the afternoon. They 
have a leader appointed to conduct each meeting, 
and the time is devoted to one book and miscella- 
neous exercises. The book for the early part of 
the year was “Imperial Germany,” and the one 
under present consideration is “ Medizval Europe,” 
in which they are much interested. Most of the 
members belong to the Class of ’99. Clyde Circle 
is a mixed circle and meets at the residence of some 
one of its members. There are several post- 
graduates among the members, two of whom have 
read almost continuously for twelve years. They 
open the meetings with Chautauqua songs and 
quotations on some previously announced subject. 
The time is divided into two parts, each having a 
leader. This leader passes to the class questions 
on the readings of the week, which are to be 
answered without reference to the book. Two 
leaders are appointed in advance to conduct the 
class for each evening. The circle numbers thirteen. 

NEBRASKA.—The Society of the Hall in the 
Grove has twenty members at Lincoln. They have 
devoted the year to the study of art and artists and 
Russian history and travels. 

NorTH Dakota.—The Standing Rock Circle of 
Fort Yates reports that it has had a delightful and 
prosperous winter, has kept up with the prescribed 
course, and has found it unusually interesting and 
profitable. 








EAST COAST ASSEMBLY. 

THE East Coast Chautauqua Assembly was 
held at Melbourne on the Indian River in Florida, 
from February 26 to March 7, 1898. This was the 
second session and was considered an advance in 
interest over the meeting of 1897. Popular lectures 
were delivered by President Forbes, of Stetson 
University, on the “ Land of the Midnight Sun”; 
by Rev. W. H. Little, of the P. E. Church of De 
Land, on “Chinese Gordon” and “ Madagascar”; by 
Edward P. Gaston, of Chicago, on “ The Klondike,” 
“Christian Citizenship,” “‘The Land of the Cliff- 
dwellers,” and “Spanish Missions in America”; by 
Rev. S. D. Paine, on “ The Siege of Sebastopol”; 
and by Professor Carson, of Stetson University, on 
“Socialism.” Sermons were delivered on the two 
Sundays by Dr. Forbes and Rev. Dr. Weeks of the 
Cincinnati conference; Mrs. R. H. Gillen, of De 
Land, conducted daily a class for the study of 
music. Dr. Sylvester Weeks had charge of the 
Bible Normal Class each day from 9 to 10 o'clock 
a.m. Miss June Maude Dupée, of Boston, gave 
recitations each evening as a prelude to the lectures. 
A concert, vocal and instrumental, with recitations 

















was the feature of one evening..A memorial service 
in honor of Miss Frances E. Willard was held on 
March 6, at 7 o’clock p. m., with addresses by Mrs. 
J. B. Hawk, wife of the pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dr. Weeks, and Rev. Allen Jay, a 
minister of the Society of Friends of Richmond, 
Ind. Revs. E. W. Butler and J. B. Hawk, resident 
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pastors, were cordial in their moral support and in 
labors. The organization managing the movement 
is permanent, with funds in the treasury and enthu- 
siasm in the cause. The outlook for 1899 is ex- 
ceedingly favorable. Thus the good impulse from 
the original Chautauqua extends, “winning its 
widening way.” 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


The American Revolution was full 

of dramatic incidents of which story- 
writers are making use in the development of plots. 
A recent novel based on events during this period 
is “For Love of Country."* The prefatory re- 
marks warn the reader not to place too much 
dependence upon the accuracy of scene or date, but 
there is no doubt about the actuality of the Trenton 
and Princeton campaigns or about the naval 
struggles which the author depicts in his story. 
The hero of the tale is an officer in the Continental 
navy. His fancée is taken prisoner by the British 
and they are separated until the war is over, when 
a happy reunion takes place. The plot is not at all 
complicated and historical events and personages 
are given a prominent place in the story. 

A very appropriate quotation appears on the 
title-page of Henry Noel Brailsford’s novel, “The 
Lroom of the War God,” f for it is the “flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity” the writer has dealt with. 
The actors are the members of a company of the 
Philhellenic Legion which aided the Greeks in the 
late war. Several nationalities are represented and 
the acts of bravery and cowardice are vividly 
delineated. The psychic state of those who are 
engaged in warfare is portrayed with equal force 
and lucidity. 

It is not often that we get in modern literature 
such seemingly unsophisticated characters, such 
purity of purpose and of action as R. D. Blackmore 
creates in his fiction. In contrast with these are 
villains of murderous intent, whose plots and counter- 
plots are sufficient causes for disquieting and even 
Such are the conditions in 


Fiction 


turbulent scenes. 
“ Dariel,” { Mr. Blackmore’s recent novel, which in 
several points bears a strong resemblance to “ Lorna 
George Cranleigh is the John Ridd of 
the late work, and he bears himself with the same 
modesty and tells the first part of his story in the 
same quaint, unassuming way. Lorna is repre- 


Doone.” 





* For Love of Country. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
$1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+ The Broom of the War God. By Henry Noel Brailsford. 
334. pp. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

¢ Dariel. A Romance of Surrey. By R. D. Blackmore. 
With drawings by Chris Hammond. 505 pp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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sented by Dariel. She is not an English maiden 
but the daughter of a prince exiled from his distant 
country in the Caucasus. She is a simple, pure- 
hearted girl, for love of whom George leaves his 
native country of Surrey and takes part in the 
family feud in the East. When this part of the 
story is reached its idyllic character changes and 
the style of the recital seems to be less in harmony 
with the events set forth. Though George and 
Dariel are the chief characters of the story, one can- 
not forget the sweet sister Grace and the mutual 
affection of brother and sister. 

The present interest in naval affairs leads one to 
recall the heroic deeds of the seamen in the War of 
1812, some of which are commemorated in a volume 
of short tales* by James Barnes. Whether 
founded on historical fact, or transmitted from 
generation to generation by word only, or whether 
merely in the realm of probability, the stories are 
extremely interesting. They are told in a bright, 
animated style and show in a way no formal history 
can do the intensely patriotic sentiment which 
actuated the naval forces in those days. 

They are not altogether agreeable types of 
humanity which Mrs. Crowninshield presents in her 
West Indian stories.t Among the thieves, robbers, 
and would-be murderers is an occasional honest, 
well-meaning character who is devotedly attached 
to his superiors. But few of the native customs are 
delineated in the tales, and the general uniformity 
in style and subjects does not tend to arouse the 
reader’s enthusiasm. 


Four volumes have been added to 
the Foreign Statesmen Series pub- 
lished by the Macmillans. Two of the monographs, 
“ Philip II. of Spain” ¢ and “ William the Silent,” 


Biography. 





* Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors:—Tales of 1812. By 
James Barnes. With numerous illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum 
and Carlton T. Chapman. 29: pp. $1.50 + Where the Trade- 
Wind Blows. By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 308 pp. $1 50. 
—t Philip I]. of Spain. By Martin A. S. Hume. 272 pp. 








75 cts.——William the Silent. By Frederic Harrison. 266 pp. 
75 cts.——Charles the Great. By Thomas Hodgkin, D. C. L. 
263 pp. 75 cts Mirabeau. By P. F. Willert, M.A. 241 pp. 
75 cts. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
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relate to the same period of time in the history of 
Spain and Holland and they therefore supplement 
each other. “Charles the Great ” and “ Mirabeau ” 
are the subjects of the remaining volumes, in which 
two noted people are portrayed in a generally fair 
and unprejudiced manner. These little books, writ- 
ten in a clear, smooth style, are first of all biograph- 
ical sketches, but they also present many interesting 
facts in regard to events of national importance. 

In reading about the life and explorations of 
Fridtjof Nansen * one cannot but be deeply im- 
pressed with his heroism, so unostentatiously shown. 
The small volume by J. Arthur Bain contains a 
short but interesting account of Nansen’s boyhood 
days, his education, and explorations in Greenland 
and the arctic regions. Theauthor also gives short 
sketches of the twelve brave men who accompanied 
Nansen on his last expedition. Throughout the 
account are many excerpts from speeches, reports, 
and publications, placed in their proper setting with 
consummate skill. Pictures of places and people 
are among the many illustrations. 

One of the best ways of learning about the stormy 
times of the Reformation is to read the biographies 
of the men who helped to direct the course of pub- 
lic events during that period. 
reformers was Philip Melancthon, a theologian and 
professor at Wittemberg. His influence on the 
methods of education and upon the heated discus- 


Among the German 


sions which took place at that time are well deline- 
The 
principal events of Melancthon’s life are also set 
There are 
numerous illustrations in the volume which repre- 


ated in a small volume t by David J. Deane. 
forth with simplicity and clearness. 


sent famous people, places, and events. 

By means of the series of books called Heroes of 
the Nations much valuable information has been 
The twenty-first 
and twenty-second volumes of the series are not 


put into an easily available form. 


only portraitures of General Grant ¢ and General 
Lee but they are histories of that portion of the 
Civil War in which they took a decisive part. 
These volumes, dealing with the same period from 
two different standpoints, give readers an oppor- 
tunity to know how widely the two sections of the 
Union differed in their conception of the war and 
secession. Their difference in point of view is no 
greater than the difference in the authors’ styles of 
expression. The history of Grant’s life and achieve- 

*Fridtjof Nansen. By J. Arthur Bain. 
larger work. 160 pp.——t Philip Melancthon. The Wittem- 
berg Professor and Theologian of the Reformation. By David 
J. Deane. 160 pp. 75 cts. New York and Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

t Ulysses S. Grant and the Period of National Preservation 
and Reconstruction. By William Conant Church. 484 pp. $1.50. 
—Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy. By Henry 
Alexander White, M. A., Ph.D., D. D. 480 pp. $1.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Abridged from the 
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ments is told in a plain, direct way. The style of 
the other recital, though generally animated, is 
marred by the too frequent recurrence of inverted 
sentences and a phraseology not always in accord 
with the subject. Excellent maps of battle-fields 
and campaigns are a part of each volume, as are 
also several fine pictorial representations of impor- 
tant places and people. 

The history of Commodore Bainbridge’s* life 
reads like 4romance. The author has written it in 
narrative form and thereby produced an unusually 
vivid biographical sketch. The recital depicts 
many adventures, some of them extremely hazard- 
ous, in which Commodore Bainbridge engaged for 
the sake of his country. The volume is illustrated 
and printed in good type on heavy paper. 

One of the gentle singers of England, Christina 
Rossetti, died December 29, 1894. Ina biographical 
and critical work + Mackenzie Bell has drawn a 
pleasant picture of her quiet, uneventful life. The 
sweet simplicity of her character the writer has pic- 
tured so strongly that a stranger must be charmed 
with it. 
devoted to a critical study of Christina Rossetti’s 


The last half of the present volume is 
writings. Here the author sets forth in an appreci- 
ative manner the peculiarities of the poet’s style, 
the personalities of her work, and the qualities 
The 


illustrations consist of several portraits of Christina 


which give her writing a permanent value. 


Rossetti and facsimiles of manuscripts and corrected 
proofs. 


Two new volumes of the Library of 
Useful Stories contain valuable in- 
formation on interesting subjects. “The Story of 
Germ Life ”’¢ is a short and lucid treatise on the 
general nature of bacteria, their relation to disease 
and their agency in the arts and in several of the 
A perusal of this little book 
will eradicate some of the erroneous ideas concern- 
ing microbes. In “The Story of the Earth’s At- 
mosphere” we learn some of the facts and 
theories science has been able to establish in regard 
to the composition of the atmosphere, its weight, 


Practical Science. 


processes of nature. 


temperature, and the conditions necessary to give 


rise to the different kinds of storms and optical 
phenomena. 


A chapter on aerial navigation shows 
transportation by means of 
kites and flying-machines. 


us the possibilities of 


The progress of astronomical science is depicted 


* Commodore Bainbridge. 
George Gibbs and others. 
and Company. 

+ Christina Rossetti. By Mackenzie Bell. With six portraits 
and six facsimiles. 419 pp. $2.50. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

¢t The Story of Germ Life. By H.W. Conn. With illustra- 
tions. 196 pp. 40 cts. The Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere. 
By Douglas Archibald, M.A. With forty-four illustrations. 
190 pp. 40cts. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


By James Barnes. 
168 pp. 


Illustrated by 
New York: D. Appleton 
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in a volume* which belongs to “The Concise 
Knowledge Library.” The first division, written 
by Agnes M. Clerke, is an historical sketch. She 
is also the author of Section III.,in which the solar 
system is described in a style dignified and at times 
somewhat stiff. In Section II. Mr. A. Fowler, 
F. R. A. S., has explained in a very plain and con- 
cise way the movements of the pianets, the effect of 
gravitation, eclipses, and the size and distances of 
the heavenly bodies. He has also described the 
astronomical instruments used by investigators. 
The last division, written by J. E. Gore, F. R. A. S., 
treats of the constellations and different kinds of 
stars visible with and without the aid of the tele- 
scope. Numerous reproductions of photographs 
and drawings illustrate each topic treated. 

* Lessons with Plants” t+ is a delightful book of 
nature studies. It contains descriptions of the 
different phases of plant life with suggestions to 
3y the aid of this 
volume it becomes an easy matter to learn about the 
buds, flowers, foliage, propagation, and fructification 
of plants, and the methods suggested will more than 
double the interest ordinarily felt in the study of 
plant life. If there were no text the volume would 
still be interesting and instructive on account of the 


guide the original investigator. 


illustrations. 

The papers in a collection called “ Popular Read- 
ings in Science” { treat of subjects in different 
departments of knowledge. In a chapter on mete- 
orology the different atmospheric phenomena are 


presented in a simple, attractive manner. The 


division devoted to botany gives interesting infor- 


mation in regard to vegetable tissues and plant 
physiology, classification, and movements, supple- 
mented by a presentation of the Darwinian theory. 
The sciences of chemistry and physics are also 
represented in the volume. Readers who have not 
access to scientific works will find this volume a 
valuable substitute for such books. 

A laboratory guide for students of botany|| has 
been prepared by Dr. Charles H. Clark. For those 
who have never studied botany or who wish to re- 
view the subject there are about thirty pages in 
which definitions and descriptions of an elementary 
nature are given. The remainder of the volume 
contains suggestions to guide the student in obser- 
vations and experiments. A large number of refer- 
ences to books and magazine articles on the 

* Astronomy. By Agnes M. Clerke, A. Fowler, A.R.C.S., 
F.R.A.S., and J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S., M.R.I.A. 597 pp. 
$2.00. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

t Lessons with Plants. By L. H. Bailey. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

+ Popular Readings in Science. By John Gall, M.A., LL.B., 
and David Robertson, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. 392 pp. New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

|| A Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany. By Charles H. 
Clark, A.M., D.Sc. 271 pp. 96 cts. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 


§22 pp. $1.10. 
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different subjects treated and numerous illustra- 
tions are among the helps the volume offers. 

“ Living Plants and their Properties ” * is the title 
of a collection of papers written by Dr. Joseph 
Charles Arthur and Dr. Daniel T. MacDougal. 
Each of the essays has been previously published 
or read before some association of scientists. The 
volume contains many interesting facts on plant 
phenomena, but it would be more valuable to the 
general reader if a glossary of scientific terms were 
appended. 

If there is any one science more than another 
which a housekeeper should know it is that of 
chemistry. <A very helpful book on this subject is 
“The Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning.” t 
Part I. has the character of an elementary treatise 
on chemistry with explanations concerning the 
nature of the different varieties of food. In the 
second part are practical suggestions relating to 
the use of chemicals as purifiers. If the contents 
of this book were known by every housekeeper 
domestic labor would be greatly lightened. 


“ What is Good Music?” t{ This is 

the title of a volume of about two 
hundred pages in which the author attempts to 
answer the question proposed. It is a difficult sub- 
ject to treat, but Mr. Henderson has handled it in a 
very lucid, satisfactory manner. It is a book espe- 
cially for the musically uneducated person who 
wishes to understand the thoughts of the composer, 
as he would those of an author, expressed on the 
printed page. 
plained and illustrated the qualities essential to 
A few chapters on the 
execution of both vocal and instrumental music 


Miscellaneous. 


For this reason the writer has ex- 
musical form and content. 


contain many hints which will help one to criticize 
appreciatively the rendition of musical productions. 

Another volume || for amateurs in the musical art 
is the resultant of a course of lectures delivered by 
the author, Hannah Smith. As the title indicates, 
it deals with the development of music, a subject 
which the author has presented succinctly and 
clearly. After an introductory chapter on “ Musical 
Acoustics” there is an account of ancient and 
medieval music, the Belgian school and its influence, 
Italian music, the evolution of the piano, and the 
development of piano-playing and of the orchestra. 
Just as interesting as the text are the illustrations 

* Living Plants and their Properties. A Collection of Essays 
by Joseph Charles Arthur, Sc.D., and Daniel Trembly Mac 
Dougal, Ph.D. 234 pp. $1.25. New York: Baker and 
Taylor. 

+The Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning. By Ellen H. 
Richardsand S. Maria Elliott. 164 pp. Boston: Home Science 
Publishing Co. 

¢ What is Good Music? By W. J. Henderson. 218 pp, 
$1.00.—|] Music. How It Came to be What It is. By Hannah 
Smith. Illustrated. 264 pp. $1.25. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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representing ancient instruments and the changes 
which have occurred in musical notation. 

The volume entitled “This Country of Ours” * 
contains the papers on the national government 
written by ex-President Harrison and first published 
in a leading periodical. After a short survey of the 
history of the Constitution the papers give lucid 
accounts of the duties which fall to the officials 
who administer the different departments of the 
government. The author gives many details con- 
cerning official duties, especially those of the presi- 
dent, which other writers fail to mention, and he 
has produced a work which is thoroughly interesting 
and instructive. 

There have been many theoretical studies of the 
workingman and the labor question as economic 
problems, which are in their way beneficial, but no 
one of them is so interesting as the sketches writ- 
ten by Walter A. Wyckoff, lecturer on sociology in 
Princeton University. The writer, after graduation 
from college, voluntarily became a day laborer with- 
out money for the purpose of studying the working- 
man and his conditions. From notes taken during 
the two years of manual labor he has produced a sim- 
ple, graphic account of his experiences in the East as 
alaborer at West Point, a farm hand, a ditch-digger, a 
hotel porter, and a lumberman ef the forest, which 
gives us a picture of the realities in labor circles. 
These sketches appeared first as magazine articles 
but are now published in book form, substantially 
bound in cloth. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s last work, “ The Quest 
of Happiness,” { is a philosophic consideration of a 
greatly desired condition. Happiness, as he defines 
it, is “that degree of satisfaction with our existence 
which, in spite of minor vexations and disappoint- 
ments, makes us willing to go on living as we are 
The 
twofold nature of happiness, its relation to the ideal 
and the real conditions, to occupation, to the differ- 
ent periods of life, and to the perfection of the 
senses are some of the questions which he has pre- 


now living, without any important change.” 


sented in a clear, direct, and entertaining manner. 

No person, however humble, is without influence 
and it is his duty to use that influence in sympathetic 
service for the improvement of society and the 
human race. This is what Newell Dwight Hillis 
teaches in “The Investment of Influence.”|| He 
also shows that the performance of that duty re- 
quires patience, self-sacrifice, and love. It is an in- 
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